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INVITATION TO CRITICS 


Perhaps some reader cleverer and better informed 
than myself will be able to prove that all the conclu- 
sions of this book are wrong. I publish the facts and 
their implications only because I cannot find in 
them errors large enough to make me doubt that the 
Western World will soon be facing a curious cul- 
tural crisis in a direction hitherto unsuspected. 

In a study which covers so many widely separated 
fields it is quite impossible for anybody to rely on his 
own independent investigations. In each case I have 
drawn upon the best available sources, documentary, 
institutional and personal. That the findings here 
support my own observations in the few fields where 
I have had fair opportunity to make prolonged in- 
vestigations is a fact that points to the probable accu- 
racy of the main conclusions. 

Wa ter B. PITKIN 
August 1, 1928 
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INTRODUCTION 


? 


For the first time in recorded history, the Best 
Minds are gaining control of business, politics and 
social welfare. The fighter long ago yielded to the 
man of cunning. The man of cunning is now slowly 
yielding to sheer intelligence. And little by little all 
the institutions of war and cunning are crumbling. 
Over their reeking ruins men of the twentieth cen- 
tury are erecting a new society which is being 
planned and managed by brains. 

This is but a manner of saying the old, old truth 
that scientists and other men of superior mind are 
revolutionizing all departments of life. It has, how- 
ever, certain aspects which have escaped notice. For 
one thing, the Best Minds are finding more oppor- 
tunities for themselves than ever before. And, as a 
result of the very nature of high intelligence, they are 
growing richer and economically more powerful. We 
already have evidence aplenty that the five mil- 
lion men, women and children in the United States 
who have the most money also have the best brains, 
on the whole. Let the old-style democrats froth at 
this as they may, the fact will stand scrutiny, as I 
shall soon show. And before another generation shall 
have come and gone, it is quite certain that fully 
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nine-tenths of the superior brains of America will 
own or otherwise control about nine-tenths of the 
continent, its cash and its credit, its governments and 
their institutions, its lands and all the factories 
thereon. Around the year 1975, barring wholly un- 
predictable catastrophes such as a universal epidemic 
of black influenza that may shatter civilization, the 
United States will come more nearly to the ideal 
aristocracy of talent which Plato dreamed than any 
previous civilization has. Philosophers then will not 
be kings, nor kings philosophers; for there will be 
neither. There will be only research scientists, tech- 
nicians, engineers, psychiatrists, physicians, surgeons, 
vocational psychologists, and a few others in charge 
of affairs. The present type of politician who now 
infests the halls of Congress with his brass cuspidors 
and his ivory dome will have been driven into the 
backwoods, where he will doubtless continue to flour- 
ish for centuries, along with other micro-organisms. 
And the present supersalesman and high-power exec- 
utive will have gone the way of the gorilla and the ass. 
Creatures of the Age of Cunning, they will have 
nothing to do in 1975, except to act in vaudeville . 
take-offs of the Good Old Days, or to serve as yell 
masters for college football teams. Some quiet spin- 
ster with a world radio telephone at her elbow and 
an automatic statistical computer in her office will 
handle more big business in a morning hour than 
such gentlemen get through in a week of golf and 
highballs at their country clubs. 
ne 
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A magnificent revolution, this! But it will, so far 
as we can foresee, involve sundry social and economic 
consequences which deserve thoughtful attention at 
once; for it may require half a century to discover 
the correct solution to the problems raised. And not 
the least of these problems is that of the Best Minds 
themselves. Shall we greatly increase their number? 
What shall we give them to do, as our new social 
order progresses? 

Now, these must strike the reader as utterly fool- 
ish questions. Is it not obvious that a world that is 
to be managed by superior minds must have many 
more such than are now looking for jobs? Is it not 
plain that the more Best Minds we have for responsi- 
ble positions, and the more such positions we fill with 
our Best Minds, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned ? 

Well, it has appeared Rats ever since Plato. Our 
eugenists tell us that it is true, and so do many of our 
best educators. Merely to print here a list of the 
distinguished scientists who have thus assured us 
would fill several pages; and to cite their opinions 
in outline would fill a smallish book. “Raise the level 
of intelligence throughout the world!” they demand. 
“Eixterminate the feebleminded and the morons! 
Multiply the superior stocks! Let us have an Amer- 
ica in which ten times as many men and women will 
be fit for higher education as at present!” 

Now, I am not going to ask about our Worst 
Minds in this book. For I agree wholly with the view 
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that they should be exterminated as fast as possible, 
for the good of all concerned. But I am going to dis- 
cuss at length whether the other half of the eugenic 
and educational program is equally sound. For I be- 
lieve that it is not. Indeed, I shall present many well 
authenticated facts which indicate, if they do not com- 
pletely prove, that a great increase of high grade in- 
telligences will precipitate a crisis of the first mag- 
nitude. 

In common with every other avowed eugenist and 
well wisher of humanity, I am vastly more concerned 
over the future of our Best Minds than I am over im- 
proving the condition of morons. I agree wholly with 
all those students of the race who condemn our civili- 
zation for its mad coddling of half-wits and hopelessly 
diseased bodies, at the expense of the healthy and the 
wise. I agree also that it should be the first aim of 
enlightened statesmen—if any such there be—to en- 
large and multiply opportunities for superior people 
in so far as this can be done without bringing on 
greater ills than this benefit is worth. 

But here arises the central question. Can we en- 
large those opportunities by increasing the number 
of superior people? With this, and this alone, we shall 
here be concerned. We shall investigate two things: 
the modern environment as it affects the larger pros- 
perity of superior people, and, secondly, the subtle 
ways in which the intellectual activities of superior 
people are altering our environment and thereby al- 
tering their own living conditions. This is a study in 
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human ecology. A study of the factors that influence 
the geographic and the statistical distribution of the 
higher mental types of man. This seems to have been 
totally neglected by the radical eugenists, and with 
grave injury to some of their larger conclusions. 


The entire argument of this book depends upon 
two basic propositions. If you reject either, a large 
part of my conclusions will have to be rejected also. 
If you reject both, nothing remains of the book ex- 
cept a collection of laborious statistics. 

The first proposition is the very foundation of mod- 
ern- industrial management. It underlies our entire 
money and profit system. If you reject it, you also 
reject by implication the entire economic order out 
of which and upon which twentieth-century commer- 
cial prosperity has grown. It is a double-barrelled 
proposition, half of it applying to machines and the 
other half to men. Here it is, stripped to its naked 
truth: 

“Give as much work as possible to machines and to 
system. Give as little as possible to men.” 

“Never give to any man work which another man 
of less ability can do equally well, so far as the fin- 
ished product is concerned.” 

The first half of this was realized and adopted 
many years ago. But it is only in the last two decades 
that industrialists have attained full insight into the 
second half. And it was Henry Ford who outstripped 
all competitors as a result of his drastic application 
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of it. It reverses all the doctrines of the sages and 
philosophers. They have urged that we should find 
the best possible man for each and every job; and 
they construed this as meaning that all workingmen 
ought to have the best possible native ability and edu- 
cation. Now we see that the best man for a job is he 
who is barely adequate to it. 

Another way of putting it is to say that the basic 
principle of all mental effort, except perhaps that of 
purely scientific curiosity, is to accomplish the most 
possible for the least expenditure of brawn, worry, 
thought, and time. Every intelligent man would like 
to get everything for nothing; only half-wits imagine 
that there is any merit, religious or moral, in toiling 
by the sweat of one’s brow. The true aim of every 
superior employer is to eliminate work, not to create 
jobs nor to compel every toiler to exert himself for 
the sake of his salary. Thus generally, the proper 
goal of the intelligent man, in whatever walk of life 
he may wander, is to make safe, easy and happy his 
own life as well as that of others. The less we have to 
pay for things, the better off we are, no matter in 
what coin the payment is to be made. 

The second proposition comes from modern psy- 
chology. It is the cornerstone of the new personnel 
management as well as of psychiatry. And, like the 
first proposition, it is double-barrelled. It runs thus: 

“A man who finds no adequate outlet for his 
strongest native capacities and for his special abil- 
ities is blocked, thwarted, and eventually upset. He 
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may become neurotic or simply apathetic or savagely 
rebellious. And he causes trouble to himself and to 
others until set right. 

“There are two kinds of such maladjustment. One 
arises from undertaking work which exceeds one’s 
capacities and abilities. The other arises from work 
which falls far short of the latter. The first usually 
causes overstrain, worry, and eventual collapse of 
some kind. The second causes irritation, anger, re- 
bellion, and a tendency to quit the job suddenly; 
or, in another type of person, it causes unpleasant 
revery which often becomes a sort of hysterical brood- 
ing over real or fancied troubles.” 

The industrialists are correct as to the first prop- 
osition. The psychologists are correct as to the second 
one. And the effects of the two in conjunction seem 
disastrous to our Best Minds. 

We shall have much to say about the highly in- 
telligent man and the nature of his intelligence. To 
forestall unprofitable criticism, then, it is well to de- 
clare flatly that, in spite of occasional appearances to 
the contrary, the main argument of this book does 
not rest upon any narrow technical hypothesis about 
mental traits. 

It is not assumed nor asserted here that intelli- 
gence is, in every respect, adequately measured by 
present tests. But it is asserted, with abundant evi- 
dence to support the assertion, that half a dozen or 
more of the most recent and carefully applied tests 
measure the kind of intelligence that is required for 
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success in school, in college, and in scientific and tech- 
nical research far more precisely than any other 
known methods of measuring or appraising that set 
of mental traits. 

It is not assumed nor asserted here that there is 
only one kind of intelligence possessed in varying 
degrees by all human beings. There may be a hun- 
dred varieties; indeed, there surely are, if we consider 
as special intelligences each linkage of some special 
ability with the more general mental traits such as 
we observe in the mathematical genius or in the nov- 
elist. But it is positively asserted that there is a basic 
type of intelligence that is particularly trained and 
encouraged by the educators throughout the Western 
World. And this type it is which constitutes our abil- 
ity to use language, to analyze propositions, to cal- 
culate in mathematical matters, to sense general re- 
lational patterns, and so on. 

It is not assumed nor asserted that a man highly 
endowed with this type of intelligence is necessarily 
“superior” to all men less highly endowed therewith. 
He is superior only in this particular rating, just as 
he may be superior in stature or in weight or in the 
size of his feet. All superiorities are relative. As will 
later be shown, many a man of brilliant intellect is 
lamentably inferior to another of average mind in 
executive ability, in musical appreciation, in moral 
courage, or in almost any other important trait. 

It is not assumed nor asserted that this type of 
intelligence about which we are concerned is wholly 
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inherited and is not susceptible to important modi- 
fications under environmental forces. We may ignore 
the entire controversy over heredity and environment 
from start to finish; for we are interested, not in 
origins at all but solely in results, all of which, in 
any event, leave us with a population showing marked 
and wide individual differences in mental abilities. 
Our problem is: What can the Best Minds do with 
their best minds? This has virtually nothing to do 
with the biologist’s problem as to how they came to 
have best minds. What I can do with a million dollars 
has little to do with how I came to possess the sum. 
For a good mind is like good money, in that it can be 
turned to account in innumerable ways regardless of 
how it ever came into existence. 

Suppose, for argument’s sake only, that the kind 
of intelligence we have been talking about simply 
happens to be a minor variety which, more by acci- 
dent than by design, our educators have selected as 
the one to be developed in our schools and colleges. 
Suppose that the Best Minds are merely the cleverest 
students. Suppose that their abilities are nothing more 
than those which are involved in reading history, geog- 
raphy, economics, literature, and mathematics and 
in assimilating enough of these subjects to pass ex- 
aminations and to make favorable impressions upon 
their teachers. What then is the final inference to be 
drawn from the facts we have presented? 

Our culture is fatally at odds with our economic 
system. And so too are most of our professions. Our 
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colleges and our technical schools are training men 
and women toward one goal while our industrialists 
and business men are organizing society toward an 
opposite goal. To prevent a social schism of the first 
magnitude, we must somehow bring our culture and 
our industrialism into smooth alignment. We may 
do it by abolishing the old mode of education or else 
by abolishing the new mode of industrialism. We can- 
not do it by any compromise now visible. For the in- 
tellectual abilities will be used less and less often in 
the economic-industrial system, as it progresses, while 
there is no conceivable way of employing the abilities 
of the factory worker and manager in the realm of 
culture. 

To demonstrate this will become one of our chief 
tasks. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE AMERICAN 
MIND 


I 
THE FUTURE OF OUR BEST MINDS 


EF. Americans are entering a new happy hunt- 
ing ground. It is a Grade B Utopia. The 
dreams of the common man are all coming true. He 
As getting high wages, shorter hours of work, freedom 
from sickness and accidents, stock ownership in the 
country’s biggest businesses, a home of his own, an 
automobile, a radio outfit that keeps him in tune with 
the infinite variety of WJZ, WEAF, KDKA, and BUNK. 
His wife has electric dishwashers, vacuum cleaners, 
toasters, curling irons, and ranges. His children go 
to high school and college, side by side with the mil- 
lionaire’s offspring. The family has whatever it wishes 
to eat, to drink, and to wear. 

Today the Average American is crossing the 
boundary of Grade B Utopia. Though he does not 
yet have as much leisure and wealth as he would like, 
he realizes that he and his kind are headed in the 
right direction for it and need only keep going to get 
what they want. The five-day week, the five-hour day, 
peace, plenty, and education are just around the cor- 
ner. Before the young worker of this year is gray and 
weary, his kind will be the new capitalist class that 
will own a very large share in most American en- 
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terprises. This new prosperity will bring the New 
Freedom. 

Our advanced thinkers, however, are not satisfied 
with this prospect. The Millenium of Mediocrity, they 
call it with a sniff. A Grade B Utopia is not good 
enough; give us a Grade A Utopia! The world will 
never be right until the human race itself is lifted 
far above its present level. It is not enough to im- 
prove our environment by paving its streets, filling 
them with automobiles, and furnishing every ditch 
digger with a car. Let us stamp out inferior minds 
and fill the world with only the best! 

This group of radical eugenists agree unwit- 
tingly with the great Gautama Buddha that the worst 
sin of human nature is a dull mind. Stupidity is the 
blight of the race. And a commonplace intellect is a 
millstone around the neck of man. Away with both! 
Let us do all we can to encourage and aid the breed- 
ing of the Best Minds, all we can to exterminate or 
greatly restrict the mediocrities! 

Now, this is an intriguing campaign. Some of our 
very best minds have already lent full support to it. 
It sounds noble. But let us move warily! Suppose we 
take the point of view of an employment agency for 
a while. Suppose we try to find jobs for a host of 
Best Minds. How many can we find? And while we 
search let us also bear in mind a most important fact 
which, as I shall later show, our radical eugenists 
have most persistently overlooked. It is the fact, only 
too well known to vocational psychologists and per- 
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sonnel managers, that each job in the world, when 
carefully analyzed, demands for its best fulfilment 
a very definite kind and quality of intelligence, as 
well as equally precise degrees and kinds of many 
other traits. A worker who deviates very far from 
these requirements will do one of two things: he will 
either do the work badly and get in trouble with his 
employer or else he will be discontented because the 
task is too simple, too monotonous, or otherwise below 
his abilities. In either case he is a misfit and, if com- 
pelled to remain at his job, will eventually develop 
some mental disturbance. To place men right, we 
must keep clearly in mind that there are two species 
of maladjustment; one in which the worker is su- 
perior to his job, and the other in which he is in- 
ferior. 

Some radical eugenists refuse to regard the former 
kind as important, if even real. They say: “We be- 
lieve that a carpenter who has a superior intellect 
will build houses better than one whose mind does 
not rise above the dull average. The bookkeeper with 
mental interests in things far above bookkeeping 
will keep accounts better than the bookkeeper who 
lacks intellectual curiosity and the craving to learn 
ever more and more. Yes, we even maintain that an 
intelligent ditch digger is a better citizen and digger 
than a stupid one. So we propose to lift all men into 
the higher planes of mentality by fostering the birth 
of superior types and discouraging the breeding of 


the lower.” 
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I shall have more to say about this view later. Just 
now it is enough to remark that every vocational psy- 
chologist knows it to be nonsensical. To realize this 
eugenic dream would precipitate a world-wide out- 
burst of psychoses and neuroses on a scale undreamed 
of today. There is only one sound rule of states- 
manship here: before we increase the number of Best 
Minds greatly by legislation and education, let us as- 
certain how many jobs there are which measure up 
to the abilities of the Best Minds. Let us attack this 
in an orderly fashion. Let us inspect at once the vari- 
ous opportunities now existing in the eight Grand 
Divisions of the World’s Work, namely: 

1,—Manufacturing, 

2,—Business, 

3,—Finance, 

4,—The Professions, 

5,—The Arts, 

6,—Science, 

7,—Government, and 

8,—Agriculture. 

As we consider each of these, let us ask three main 
questions: 

1,—How many Best Minds per thousand workers 
are now adequately engaged in this field? 

2,—How will this ratio be affected by better organ- 
ization and better financing in the field? 

3,—How is it likely to be affected by new inven- 
tions, discoveries, and basic transformations in world 
production and world consumption ? 
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You realize, as you read these queries, that not all 
the wise men on earth in convention assembled could 
render a complete answer, nor even a wholly satis- 
factory guess at it. But several important sections, 
clauses and paragraphs of the answer can be assem- 
bled from a welter of statistics. And this much I shall 
now try to do. First of all, though, it will clear mat- 


ters if we agree as to what we mean by the Best 
Minds. 


II 
THE BEST MINDS: WHO ARE THEY? 


N order to bring this discussion in line with cur- 

rent psychological literature and discussions, I 
shall arbitrarily define the Best Minds as the best 
1% of the entire population. Give comprehensive in- 
telligence tests to everybody; and select the best man 
or woman out of every hundred. The group thus 
chosen will be our Best Minds. The best ten out of 
every thousand; the best hundred out of every 10,000; 
and the best 10,000 out of every 1,000,000 people. 
The continental population of the United States be- 
ing now about 119,000,000, it allows that there are 
1,190,000 Best Minds of all ages in our midst. 

The figure we here accept as indicating the round 
number of Best Minds runs far below the one adopted 
by the radical eugenists. If they are nearer the truth, 
then the case I am making out against the increase 
of superior minds becomes much stronger. 

Huntington and Whitney accept as the truly high 
grade class 4.44% of the total population. They say: 
“In every 714 minutes there are born in the United 
States 2214 babies. Only one of these will attain a 
high grade of intelligence.’ * In a population of 

*“The Builders of America.” p, 2. Diagram note. 
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120,000,000 (which we shall touch in this present dec- 
ade), there will be around 5,280,000 Best Minds on 
the basis of these figures. This, of course, embraces 
all age groups from cradle to death bed. 

One important point concerning the proposed in- 
telligence test. We need not accept as wholly ade- 
quate nor as wholly accurate any of the tests now in 
vogue. Our entire argument stands quite indepen- 
dently of the validity of any particular method of 
mental measurement. For ALL WE ASSERT IS THAT 
THERE IS A CLASS OF ADULTS WHO SURPASS NINETY- 
NINE OUT OF EVERY HUNDRED ADULTS IN THEIR MEN- 
TAL ABILITIES: AND THAT THESE ABILITIES ARE OF 
THE SORT WHICH ARE FAVORED AND FOSTERED ¢ BY 
OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH MORE OR LESS SUC- 
CESS. 

As a matter of fact, psychologists have proved 
_ beyond cavil that they are measuring most of these 
mental traits with considerable accuracy and reliabil- 
ity. The behaviorists say that intelligence is the ca- 
pacity of adapting oneself to novel situations. Others 
less radical assert that it is more generally the capac- 
ity of organizing the material of our previous experi- 
ences into new patterns. Both definitions are right 
enough and comprehensive enough for our present 
purposes. All we need to agree on is that we shall 
mean by intelligence all of those modes of behavior 
in which men carry on abstract thinking, by the use of 
language or other symbols, such as mathematical. In 
this abstract thinking they begin with accepted facts 
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or assumed propositions and, in one manner or an- 
other, arrive eventually at new ideas. 

The chief factors in intelligence therefore are clear 
perceiving, quick and precise analysis of situations, 
accurate use of words and other symbols, a reliable 
memory for relevant matters as well as a knack 
of putting irrelevant things out of the mind for the 
moment, a keen natural logic that distinguishes falla- 
cies and advances to correct inferences, and the power 
to imagine and to keep clearly in mind hypothetical 
or fanciful situations, arguments, and other matters, 
as long as one wishes to reflect over them. Perhaps 
other traits are involved in the highest intelligence. I 
suspect as much. And I believe that superior people 
are considerably more so than any existing tests re- 
veal. But let this pass, for it does not affect either 
our argument or the merits of the case. It is quite 
enough that we accept the obvious and inescapable 
fact that intelligence is whatever set of abilities is 
used in rapid and thorough learning of difficult mat- 
ters and in the application of such learning to new 
situations as they arise from day to day. He who 
excels the other ninety-nine of his hundred in this 
practice is, by definition, a Best Mind throughout the 
following pages. 

This does not mean that the Best Mind is the best 
human being, still less the completest personality. 

Into the personality there enter at least four large 
groups of traits. They are the ways a man deals with 
things, the way he deals with people, the way he deals 
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with ideas, and the way he deals with himself. The 
first of these four abilities may be called his dewterity, 
especially in mechanical manipulations. The second is 
his “social sense.” The third is his intelligence, while 
the fourth is his character. And all four together con- 
stitute, if not the whole, then surely almost the whole 
of his personality. 

Now, in our present discussion we deliberately limit 
ourselves to intelligence, and for the excellent reason 
that this system of traits is the one which has been 
fostered by our schools and colleges, almost to the ex- 
clusion of all others. Furthermore, intelligence traits 
are best understood, most accurately measured, and on 
the whole most skilfully trained, with the possible ex- 
ception of some of the simpler dexterities. About so- 
cial sense and character astonishingly little is known 
in a precise manner, and still less has been done by 
way of training people in these traits. In brief, mod- 
ern education, as practised by State and private 
teachers, has been almost entirely a matter of drilling 
children in the ideas of language, arithmetic, algebra, 
formal reasoning, and similar matters. 

The reader must keep this in mind, lest he draw 
false conclusions from our thesis. At all stages 
throughout the ensuing discussions we shall be speak- 
ing only of that species of Best Mind which, for 
untold centuries, has been favored and selected by 
the learned men who manage schools, academies, col- 
leges and universities. It is the sort of Best Mind that 
distinguishes itself early in its fondness for reading 
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and study, in its powerful memory, in its curiosity 
about the nature of things, in its ability to attain high 
marks in class work, and in its skill in dealing with 
problems that involve all these particular abilities. 

We leave wholly open the question whether learned 
men since the dawn of modern civilization have been 
right or wrong in favoring this species. But we must 
here regard the species as peculiarly important simply 
because all our radical eugenists have accepted it as 
an ideal of upbreeding. We must take it pretty seri- 
ously, furthermore, because most of our leading ed- 
ucators insist that these scientific and related types 
of intellect are at once the makers and the saviors of 
our civilization and therefore must be fostered and 
multiplied for the sake of universal progress. The 
storm center of both educational and eugenic policy 
today is the Best Mind. Our colleges must stiffen 
their entrance requirements as well as their teaching, 
_ in order to drive out the poorer intellects and give 
richer opportunity to the superior. Our Best Minds 
must be encouraged and perhaps even aided finan- 
cially to raise more children so that the stock of Best 
Minds may hold its own against the horde of mental 
mediocrity that arises. Thus runs the argument. The 
issue then is not merely one of eugenic policy. It is 
much vaster. It involves our entire school policy. If 
what we shall attempt to show about Best Minds and 
their opportunities is correct, then all our high schools 
and colleges need a drastic overhauling; and many of 
our ideals call for repair. 
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The Best Minds, as we here employ the expression, 
are simply those persons who surpass ninety-nine out 
of a hundred people of their same age in the scores 
they make in a comprehensive set of intelligence tests . 
which, as far as possible, measure each and all of the 
traits which enter into that highly complex behavior 
known as thinking. The Second Best Minds are those 
who, in the same tests, surpass ninety-eight out of 
a hundred persons of their same age. The Third Best 
Minds are those who surpass ninety-seven out of a 
hundred. And so on. In other words, we are dealing 
with the simplest statistical groups; and, for literary 
convenience alone, we call the 1% scoring highest the 
Best Minds. 

Thus defined, the Best Minds include everybody 
from supreme geniuses down to people who barely 
_ surpass 99% of the population. Strictly speaking, the 
intellectual differences among these Best Minds are 
colossal; they are as great as the difference between 
Leonardo da Vinci or Goethe and a bright boy who 
barely graduates from a good college with an aver- 
age grade of “good.” And, leaving geniuses aside, 
‘Leta Hollingworth finds that “there is a difference 
of at least 60, in terms of I. Q. between the least 
gifted child in the best one per cent and the most 
gifted.” 

Observe also that the transition from the Best to 
the Second Best Minds is smoothly continuous. The 
difference between the man who barely gets into the 
highest class and the man who almost rises above the 
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second highest is infinitesimal. Likewise with each 
of the classes down the scale. Hence we shall find 
that, in filling jobs, many Second Best Minds are 
fully as competent as the Best; and so down. For 
the tasks to be performed in our economic order are 
not so nicely graded as mental differences are. They 
fall into rather crude classes, especially in so far as 
their intellectual requirements are concerned. For in- 
stance there is absolutely no intellectual difference 
between the requirements of a first-class carpenter 
and a first-class mason, though there are vital differ- 
ences in requirements concerning physique, dexterity, 
sensitivity to cold and damp, and so on. 

Next notice what a Best Mind amounts to in terms 
of practical performance. By all odds the best gen- 
eral index of superior mentality, so far as large num- 
bers of Americans are involved, is the college record. 
Why so? Well, for several excellent reasons. In the 
first place, the college student is tried out in many 
different ways during his four years. His memory is 
tested, his judgment, his taste, and to some extent his 
capacity for independent thinking. He is tested in a 
wide variety of subjects. He is observed by many 
teachers, most of whom have accumulated consider- 
able experience in appraising young people. Finally, 
in most of the better colleges today, fairly reliable in- 
telligence tests are being given, usually on entrance. 
‘THE RELIABILITY OF THESE TESTS HAS BEEN PROVED BY 
THE FACT THAT THE SUBSEQUENT ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
STUDENTS ARE VERY MUCH LIKE THE INDICATIONS OF 
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THEIR ABILITIES YIELDED IN THEIR INTELLIGENCE 
scores. The general public does not yet realize how 
faithfully these newer tests serve as predictions. They 
have already been perfected to the point at which, in 
appraising the mentality of youths and maids between 
ten and twenty years of age, the psychologist can 
foretell with astonishing accuracy whether a particu- 
lar student will be able to enter high school or to finish 
two years there or to reach college or to complete 
only one year at college or to sail straight through 
college with flying colors. It is this sort of predicting, 
of course, that convinces the psychologist of the es- 
sential soundness of the newer tests, as far as they 
go. He, less than many an over-enthusiastic layman, 
has no illusions about their completeness or their free- 
dom from misapplication to individual cases. But he 
knows better than his lay critics that, on the whole, 
these tests do what they are supposed to do. They 
throw only a little light on personality but much on 
intelligence, which is only one of many large sets 
of factors in personality, as in achievement. 

Now, the tests made by Terman on hundreds of 
school children in California show that the highest 
1% of the scores run 130 I. Q. and upward. This 
means that anybody who scores 30 points higher than 
the average score of his own age group is “one man 
in a hundred,” or a Best Mind. Below this superior 
class, the scores run-as follows: 

The second group scores between 128 and 130 I. Q. 

The third group scores between 125 and 128 I. Q. 
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The fourth group scores between 123 and 125 I. Q. 

And so on, the average man of the given age group 
always being 100 I. Q. In classifying children, Ter- 
man uses the following broader group designations, 
which have considerable usefulness: 

Above 140 I. Q. are geniuses or near-geniuses, 

Between 120 and 140 I. Q. are very superior men- 
tal types, 

Between 110 and 120 I. Q. are truly superior 
minds, 

Between 90 and 110 I. Q. are average minds, 

Between 80 and 90 I. Q. are dull normal minds, 

Between 70 and 80 I. Q. are dull minds, and 

Below 70 I. Q. are the feebleminded. 

Let us see, now, what the higher scores mean in 
terms of school achievement. At the Horace Mann 
School, which is attached to Columbia University 
through Teacher’s College and is attended by a dis- 
tinctly superior class of students, the mean score is 
between 115 and 120 I. Q. In the Ethical Culture 
School it runs close to 125 I. Q. Likewise in most 
other high-grade private schools which draw from 
the upper intellectual classes in the main. These 
scores surpass those of the public high schools by a 
wide margin. 

Again, the score rises with each succeeding year 
after the beginning of high school, thus exhibiting 
the progressive elimination of the intellectually unfit. 
The differences between succeeding classes is remark- 
able. For example, J. E. Anderson conducted exten- 
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sive measurements of the pupils in the Hotchkiss 
School,* and made the discovery that the middle half 
of the students rated as follows, year by year: 

In the first school year they averaged scores of 
126 I. Q. 

In the second school year they averaged scores of 
144 I. Q. 

In the third school year they averaged scores of 
154 I. Q. and 

In the fourth school year they averaged scores of 
156 I. Q. 

These were the Army Alpha tests, Form 6, which 
are by no means so comprehensive as the test now 
given to more advanced students; hence the high 
scores must not be construed as meaning that Hotch- 
kiss seniors are all geniuses. WHAT THEY PROVE CON- 
CLUSIVELY IS THAT THE INTELLECTUAL INFERIORS ARE 
DRASTICALLY WEEDED OUT OF THE SCHOOL AT THE END 
OF EACH YEAR. 

Where the severer general tests are used, it ap- 
pears that the score of 130 I. Q. is attained by nearly 
all students who graduate from our very best colleges 
in the normal period of four years with fairly good 
class grades in most subjects. Roughly speaking, 
there are not more than thirty or forty colleges of this 
rank in the United States. All the others turn out 
graduates most of whom would score somewhere be- 
tween 110 and 130 I. Q. In Terman’s broad classifica- 

*See “School and Society,” 1922. “The Intelligence of a Highly 


Selected Group.” 
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tion they would be superior minds. They would stand 
out sharply above the rank and file of humanity. But, 
in terms of our present discussion, they would be 
chiefly Second Best to Tenth Best Minds. 

Why, now, should our present discussion turn 
wholly around the highest 1% of minds? Because this 
class, far more than those immediately below it, gives 
rise to the gravest problems in American education 
as in business and social relations. One of the three 
or four acutest issues today in education centers 
around the raising of college and high school stand- 
ards. Shall we, as some educators urge, bar the doors 
to all applicants save the very best and then remodel 
courses to fit these superior types? Or shall we re- 
verse this and open the doors still wider so that any 
young person of average intelligence may come in 
and stand a fair chance of getting a college degree? 
Shall we have an intellectual aristocracy or an intel- 
lectual democracy? That is the storm center. 

Professor E. G. Conklin, of Princeton, whose 
point of view is that of a biologist, believes that in- 
tellectual evolution, at least for many generations to 
come, will not be in the direction of higher individual 
minds but rather in the direction of a wider variety 
and better quality of specialized personalities, to- 
gether with more effective codperation among men. 
Whether this can be maintained as a matter of bi- 
ological prophecy, I do not know. But one thing is 
sure: it is certainly the trend of our own epoch as a 
matter of both natural and artificial selection. 
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Another burning issue is the one we have already 
described. It is the eugenic program that calls for 
an immense increase in the relative number of very 
superior minds by careful upbreeding and by all sorts 
of State aid to extra bright boys and girls, as well as 
to their parents. In reality, both the educational and 
the eugenic programs involve the upper 5% of our 
population, or all those who are intellectually able to 
graduate from a fairly good public high school and 
succeed in a second-rate college. But it is hard to 
discuss such an enormous group, which numbers 
nearly 6,000,000 of all ages, or a little more than 
3,000,000 adults within the working age. Further- 
more, we know much more about the Best Minds as 
a result of the extensive psychological studies of col- 
lege students; and we are more or less in the dark 
about the precise abilities of the Second, Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Best Minds, most of whom are 
not accessible to careful investigators. 

The extensive tests made by Terman and others 
show that the intelligence quotient of this superior 
1% is around 130; that is, they score about 30% 
better than the average for their respective age 
groups. Leta S. Hollingworth, in her valuable study, 
“Gifted Children,” points out that this same score 
runs very close to that of the college student who 
succeeds in his studies in our very best educational 
institutions. This indicates that we are dealing with 
a large group which represents a real functional class 
in modern society. It is not made up of supreme 
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geniuses. Hence, if we take it as basis for our dis- 
cussions, we avoid the error of supposing that the 
radical eugenists are advocating the improvement of 
the human race by breeding thousands of Aristotles, 
Leonardo da Vincis, Newtons, and Goethes. We all 
agree that every increase in the world’s supply of su- 
preme genius is welcome. There can never be a sur- 
plusage of this type. Nor, alas, is there the remotest 
prospect today that biologists will ever be able to pro- 
duce these extraordinary specimens at will. 

Nor does eugenic radicalism set this as its goal. 
Rather does it dream of greatly increasing the num- 
ber of persons considerably above the present Amer- 
ican average of intelligence. These enthusiasts would 
be happy if they could accomplish two things: first, 
eliminate altogether the feebleminded and the dull; 
and secondly, greatly increase the number of persons 
who possess distinctly superior intelligence. Some ad- 
vocate lifting the average intelligence to that of the 
modern college student; others dream of an even 
higher flight; while some of the more cautious hold 
that a general improvement of 15% or 20% might 
suffice, provided we could exterminate the feeble- 
minded. 

As to the feebleminded let us all agree; they ought 
to be stamped out, of course. But how about in- 
creasing greatly the multitude which scores better 
than 125 or 130 I. Q.? This is the real issue. To throw 
light on it, let us now approach the three questions 
I have set down. And, to begin with, for simplicity’s 
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sake, let us think only of the United States. Later we 
shall attempt to consider the entire population of 
the temperate zones—a much more difficult task beset 
with statistical uncertainties. 

The Best Minds, defined as the highest 1%, total 
1,190,000 men, women and children. (Let us ignore, 
as a minor complication, the negroes and Indians.) 
About 52% of this number must be taken as consti- 
tuting our real problem; for this percentage repre- 
sents all those for whom we must find some adequate 
opportunity in the world’s work. It is the percentage 
of total population between 22 and 65 years of age. 
Twenty-two is the average age of marrying, while 
sixty-five is a common age of retirement from active 
affairs. The statesman of tomorrow must provide jobs 
for this group. He may ignore the younger and the 
older with safety. 

Today, then, we have on the lists some 613,800 
adults whose I. Q. equals or exceeds 130 and for 
whom some work must be found which makes effec- 
tive the use of their mental powers. Unfortunately, 
we also have another 613,800 of the Second Best 
Minds whose I. Q. scores between 128 and 130. As 
we shall soon see, these willing workers are as well 
fitted for thousands of jobs as the Best Minds are; 
for the difference between 128 I. Q. and 130 I. Q. is 
tiny indeed, so far as most economic opportunities 
go. Likewise, in a slightly less degree, with the Third 
Best Minds, who constitute the third best in a hun- 
dred. Before we finish, we shall find ourselves in the 
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embarrassing position of having to find high-quality 
intellectual work for more than 1,800,000 adults. But 
for the moment, let us consider only the Best Minds. 
And, first of all, in industry and business. The high 
executives in these two fields of achievement are 
plainly much alike in their traits; so we may safely 
treat them as a single class here. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR BEST MINDS AS EXECU- 
TIVES AND MANAGERS 


EVERAL tests of high executives have been 

made lately. To my own records I would add, 
above all, the interesting discovery made by W. V. 
Bingham, psychologist at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He subjected to a searching series of in- 
telligence tests 102 high-grade and eminently suc- 
cessful business executives who were attending the 
Babson Statistical Conference at the Babson Insti- 
tute, Wellesley Hills, Mass. Bingham used, among 
other tests, the Bureau of Personnel Research Test 
VI, which is a much improved form of the old Army 
Alpha. The 102 Big Business leaders turned out to 
be only a trifle superior to the average man in their 
intelligence. They were not the Best Minds, nor the 
Second Best, nor even the Third Best! On the other 
hand, they surpassed the average man very much in 
such traits as self-reliance, sociability, accuracy in 
work, energy, and so on. 

Bingham’s findings agree essentially with my own 
and those of various other observers. I have kept 
rather elaborate records of 85 superior business exec- 
utives over a period of ten years and note that only 
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one of these stands out as emphatically superior in 
intelligence, while everyone of the lot is a “good 
mixer,” energetic, eager to improve his fortunes, and 
skilful in his relations with people. All this harmo- 
nizes prettily with the actual tests made by the execu- 
tives themselves in choosing men for executive posts. 
Here are the chief inquiries: Does Smith, the appli- 
cant, win confidence and respect by his personal ap- 
pearance and his manner? Can he make his subordi- 
nates codperate enthusiastically with him? Can he 
get along well with the heads of other departments? 
Does he play politics? Does he recognize and reward 
merit in his subordinates? Does he seem to put all 
his energy and ability into his own work? Has he 
good technical grasp of the work he has to do here? 

Only this last question touches on intelligence at 
all. And seldom does the man who asks it demand that 
the applicant prove a very high grade of general in- 
telligence. What he must have, above all, is experi- 
ence and special information about the business where 
he seeks work. And to this must be added the most 
important traits of energy, skill in team work, en- 
thusiasm and self-confidence. Superior intelligence 
does not and probably should not score for more than 
5% or 10% in the rating of a high grade executive. 

Huntington and Whitney have lately shown this 
same fact up from a wholly new angle. They have 
carefully analyzed the college records of Yale and 
Harvard men in selected groups since 1893. They 
have compared graduates in the various professions 
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and businesses with respect to their college grades. 
Here is what they find: 


“The position of the business executives on a level 
with the less successful professions is interesting. Just 
where they stand may be judged from the fact that 
among the 127 who belonged to the classes of 1893, 
1896, and 1898 at Yale 26 fall in the first fifth of their 
classes, but only two are rated at the very top with an 
average of 100. Although the business group contains 
many able men, the proportion is smaller than in the 
professions, and far smaller than among missionaries, 
professors and cditors. The other business group, which 
falls considerably below the Army and Navy officers, 
consists of men whom we have classified as holders of 
non-executive business positions.” * 


In other words, those mental traits which make 
for high ability in learning difficult facts and rela- 
tions do not count heavily either for or against the 
success of a man in executive work, as this is now 
conducted in America. A man may rise to the top 
in almost any managerial or promotive enterprise 
without the intelligence required to attain an honor 
grade in a good college. In fact, most of those who 
do rise lack that intelligence, as the Yale and Har- 
vard studies have proved pretty clearly. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which 
is one of the world’s largest employers of high grade 
labor, gives the following rank to workers’ abilities 
for positions of responsibility: 


* “Builders of America,” page 234. 
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1. Ability and willingness to work well in con junc- 
tion with others; 

2. Ability to institute improvements and changes 
of method and to overcome obstacles; 

3. Ability to secure quality and quantity produc- 
tion and to maintain loyalty and enthusiasm; and 

4. Ability to maintain a smooth functioning organ- 
ization where the work is accomplished accurately 
and quickly. 

Let us overlook the bad logic of this classification, 
whose third and fourth items overlap largely. The 
essential facts are rightly arranged. And of all the 
abilities required, only certain phases of the second 
ever demand superior intelligence. To work well with 
other people is not an intelligence trait; for it is pos- 
sessed in high degree by millions of mediocre mortals 
and half-wits, while it is conspicuously lacking in 
thousands of intellectual men and women. Loyalty 
and enthusiasm have no more essential connection 
with intelligence than blue eyes or snub noses have. 
Are there not millions of loyal and enthusiastic souls 
who could never master the elements of algebra or 
map making or factory organization, and are there 
not many brilliant wits who are sneaky, treacherous, 
cynical, cold, and as destitute of social enthusiasms 
as a fish is destitute of feathers? 

As for the single ability in which high mentality 
does sometimes figure largely, we must draw a 
careful distinction. To be able to institute im- 
provements and changes of method and to over- 
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come obstacles must not be identified with the 
ability to think up the new improvements, to 
invent better methods, or to devise ways and means 
of overcoming obstacles. Not one great execu- 
tive in fifty does such things. He calls in his 
experts, considers their recommendations, and de- 
cides how best to follow them. Now, of course, 
better than average intelligence is required to under- 
stand the advice of experts and to pick and choose 
from many proposed plans of procedure. No merely 
average mind can succeed as an all-around execu- 
tive, except by the all too frequent methods of cheap 
politics, bullying underlings, playing golf with the 
company president and drinking gin with one’s sub- 
ordinate department heads. The novel educational 
and cultural enterprise of the coming century will 
_ be, to use the neat phrase of Sam A. Lewisohn in 
his brilliant study of “The New Leadership in In- 
dustry,” the mental hygiene of managers. We shall 
have to submit every would-be employer of working 
masses and every superintendent of these to careful 
psychological analysis, after which we must see that 
each leader is trained in the subtle art of leadership. 
But not once in a hundred times need an executive 
be one of our Best Minds. He may score between 
115 and 180 I. Q. and still be precisely as efficient 
as a rival who scores 150 or 160 I. Q. And it is well 
for the human race that this is true. For we should 
be in a perilous state, were we dependent upon the 
Best Minds for the making of all our socks, suspend- 
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ers, collar buttons, shoe strings, pills, carburetors, and 
prunes. The world’s work ought to be done by the 
world’s people; and its managing ought to be within 
the powers of very many men and women. And so it 
is. 
And now let us look at the various executive classes 
in America and at the trends within their fields. 
Industrial surveys as well as the United States 
census reports show that the ratio between manag- 
ers and the managed in manufacturing are as fol- 
lows: 
A = total number of workers = 12,818,524 
B = total of managers and superintendents = 201,- 
721 
C = total of manufacturers and officials = 231,615 


A 1A 1 B- 20 
B63 C 55 C 23 

On the lowest estimate within reason, only one 
manager out of every 25 must be a Best Mind; so, 
on this basis, under present conditions of industrial 
management, America can fruitfully engage the serv- 
ices of 8,000 to 10,000 Best Minds as managers and 
superintendents of factories. 

Why such a small fraction of the group? The an- 
swer will be given a little later in some detail; enough 
to say just now that it is an inexorable psychological 
Jaw that, in most industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions, the relation between the leader and those whom 
he leads is such that he must surpass those next below 
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him in authority by only a small margin, so far as 
intelligence goes. Thus a Best Mind is automatically 
excluded from most executive posts. He excels his 
subordinates by too wide a margin. 

Most of the 231,615 manufacturers and company 
officials, turn out to be bookkeepers, treasurers, audit- 
ors, inspectors, and the like; obviously not engaged 
in work requiring a Best Mind. To be on the safe 
side, let us allow that perhaps one out of 20 might 
be doing work fit for a Best Mind. That means op- 
portunities for more than 11,000 Best Minds in this 
field. Or, including the managers, around 21,000 of 
them in all the higher lines of industrial activity. 

Not a large quota, when you consider that we must 
find work for 613,800 adult Best Minds. And it looks 
very bad, when you face the fact that almost any one 
of the Second Best and the Third Best Minds pos- 
sesses far more mere intelligence than is needed in 
industrial fields. But the situation reaches its depth of 
gloom, when you discover that THE WHOLE MODERN 
TREND IN INDUSTRIALISM IS TOWARD HIGHER AND 
MORE EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION IN WHICH THE RELA- 
TIVE NUMBER OF SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCES MUST 
STEADILY DWINDLE. 

All recent engineering investigations point to the 
fact that American industries as a whole are still far 
below peak efficiency as a result of imperfect organi- 
zation. Some are grossly overequipped, notably the 
clothing factories, printeries, and shoe factories. 
Others have failed to standardize their products, 
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hence require an undue amount of special machines, 
special labor, and special management. Still others 
suffer from having too few workers per factory. 
Above all, thousands-are too small. 

All sorts of handicaps upset the small manufac- 
turer. It costs him relatively more to install modern 
conveniences and labor saving devices than it does the 
large manufacturer. He is also worse off in the mat- 
ter of industrial accidents. According to Ethelbert 
Stewart, commissioner of labor statistics, accidents 
in small factories are on the increase, and it has come 
to such a pass that certain insurance companies re- 
fuse to provide insurance for them. Nearly all the 
money that is being spent in the country on safety 
work is being spent by very large concerns. The 
smallest ones show almost twice as many accidents as 
the largest ones, and they have an average of twenty 
workers each. Now this is one of a hundred handicaps. 

This means, of course, that more intelligence and 
more technical skill must be applied to industrial 
organization. But does it mean that thousands more 
of our Best Minds can look to the factories for steady 
employment? Far from it! The intelligence and tech- 
nical knowledge of the men already in the field will 
suffice. For it is a peculiarity of high intelligence that 
it can be applied at high speed to a thousand and 
one problems, simply by invoking the aid of money 
and mediocre labor. One thousand high-grade minds 
could lift the entire industrial system of the country 
to peak efficiency, if they were to receive sufficient 
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money and full power to act. And, as a matter of 
history, a few hundred men have, in the past five 
years, achieved tremendous industrial improvements 
by nothing more difficult than sitting in conference 
with Mr. Herbert Hoover and a few experts for a 
few weeks. By taking thought they have added sev- 
eral cubits to the stature of their businesses. 

In the greatest industrial unit of all history, Henry 
Ford’s world-wide chain of factories, mills and offi- 
ces, 95% of all workers are taught in a single day 
how to run their machines and handle tools. About 
5% are skilled craftsmen such as tool makers, in- 
spectors, mechanical engineers, or designers. How 
many Best Minds are required? Certainly not more 
than .01% of the total payroll. For every 10,000 
workers E{enry Ford may need one superior person, 
the best mind in a hundred, whose I. Q. reaches 130 
or higher. A billion-dollar business and 150,000 work- 
ers managed by a dozen or fifteen Best Minds! 

This is the inevitable trend in business and indus- 
try. For what organization of man power can do in 
one field it can do, with minor variations, in most 
other fields. Genius may devise the first organization 
that accomplishes these miracles; but any mediocre 
mind with plenty of energy and cash at its disposal 
can copy the structure and procedure of the original 
scheme and, with considerable success, apply it to 
almost anything. 

To be sure, no such ratio as that which Ford has 
worked out can be attained generally; the one-model, 
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mass production automobile factory is a freak. But 
suppose that the average ratio for all manufacturing 
were only one-tenth that of Ford’s. This would mean 
a Best Mind for every 1,000 workers in all manu- 
facturing lines. We have nearly 9,000,000 factory 
workers; so these would all be run by only 9,000 su- 
perior intelligences! It is not wildly improbable that 
some such ratio will be attained a century hence. 

Year by year intelligent management of factories 
and commercial enterprises accomplishes more and 
more fully three things: it leads to the consolidation 
of more and more factories or stores under a central 
management; it increases the number of workers per 
factory; and it increases the output of each worker. 
Today nearly 25,000 factories are being run from 
5,838 central offices. The number of workers per fac- 
tory is 40% larger than in 1900. And, as everybody 
knows, the increased output of the American factory 
workers amazes Europe. No matter what it is,—coal, 
copper, iron, auto parts, shoes, stockings, hats, any- 
thing,—the worker’s individual yield swells and 
swells, with the passing of the years. Hence fewer 
workers are needed to supply every thousand con- 
sumers. 

The steady increase of unemployment which is now 
distressing our large cities is admittedly the joint 
product of immense improvements in labor-saving 
machinery and perhaps even more startling improve- 
ments in basic management and organization of work- 
ers and material handling. As I write these lines, 
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about 4,000,000 men are out of work in the United 
States; and yet, at the very same time our factories 
and mills are turning out goods at a rate never or 
seldom before equalled. We are making and using 
more steel, more automobiles, more electric current, 
more clothes, more tobacco, and more of almost every- 
thing else that is good. As in the factories so on our 
farms. Since 1910 our farm output has increased 
about 28%, but in the same time the number of farm- 
ers and farm hands has decreased about 6%. The 
building trades and coal mining, which have long been 
backward in adopting modern ideas and devices, are 
now falling in with the march of progress. With 
about 15% fewer workers, something like 11% more 
concrete-steel construction is now being done, as com- 
pared with a decade ago. Bear well in mind what I 
have said; not all of this is due simply to the intro- 
duction of better machines. Much of it is due to more 
skilful organizing of the workers, especially in the 
way of perfecting the “unit operations” in which 
each man does just that one thing which most fully 
absorbs his abilities. 

Is it not inevitable that these universal trends must 
greatly reduce the relative number of executives of 
high intelligence during the next century? Brains, 
energy, and good will can positively increase the total 
efficiency of our manufacturing fully 50% above its 
1927 level. They can improve the retail business by 
at least 200%. At all stages of production and dis- 
tribution an average improvement of around 100% 
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can surely be attained within a few decades; and this 
means, among other things, that in any given field 
of manufacture correspondingly fewer Best Minds 
will be employed. Today’s auto factory averages 668 
workers, of whom around 90% are doing “unit opera- 
tions” that require only average intelligence or less, 
while the other 10% is almost wholly composed of 
skilled laborers and foremen whose I. Q. need not 
exceed 120. Possibly one man out of every 2,500 or 
3,000 on an auto company’s payroll does work that 
demands an I. Q. of 180 or better. Grant that other 
types of production cannot attain this record; still 
they can approximate it, as time goes on. Does it 
seem at all improbable that our present ratio of Best 
Minds in industry will drop from 21,000 per 119,000,- 
000 total population to something like 15,000 or even 
10,000 per same total? I think not. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR BEST MINDS AS SALES- 
MEN AND RETAILERS 


N all these estimates I have included salesmen 
along with the company officials and superin- 
tendents. Concerning them we have a wealth of accu- 
rate information, for the psychology of the salesman 
has been pursued even more thoroughly than has 
the psychology of selling. No investigator has ever 
found any important connection between high intelli- 
gence and the volume of orders a salesman manages 
to get. Many surveys and tests reveal that men of 
average intelligence succeed fully as well as men of 
superior intelligence; and it is almost impossible to 
find salesmen who rank among the Best Minds. Sales 
records of college graduates are but slightly better 
than those of men who never even finished grammar 
school. This fact becomes significant when we learn 
that most children leave grammar school not because 
they are poor and have to quit to go to work, but 
simply because the school work becomes too hard for 
them. 

The successful salesman almost always resembles 
my friend Dave Drake, who stands out as an almost 
perfect model of the all-around house-to-house can- 
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vasser and store-to-store solicitor. I know Drake’s 
entire make-up pretty thoroughly, as I have advised 
him about his affairs a hundred times or more in the 
past twenty years and have learned nearly all that 
there is to know about him. . 

He has delightful self-assurance without seeming 
to be an offensive egotist or a domineering bully. He 
gets along famously with all sorts of people and en- 
joys all the simple pleasures of simple life, such as 
playing Kelly pool, poker, and whist. His features, 
pose, gait, and manner of speech invariably make a 
good impression on people who meet him. He is glib 
and agreeably argumentative. And he is tall as well 
as graceful. 

School became a bore when he was sixteen. When 
he was half through high school he found the studies 
much too hard. He failed in several courses, repeated 
them and failed again. Then he quit and went to 
work just after his seventeenth birthday. His first 
venture was in selling sundry high-priced domestic 
appliances, mostly electrical. And now we come to 
the test of his type. Because it is such a complete 
and revealing test, I am citing his case here. 

For two months he trudged from house to house, 
all over several small towns without making a single 
sale. In the third month he made one sale, and in the 
fourth month four. Meanwhile other young men who 
had started with him under the same crew manager 
were making sales fast. Drake came to be known as 
the dub of the party. 
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How did he react to all this? Instead of being dis- 
couraged he grew enthusiastic. He enjoyed canvass- 
ing thoroughly and talked about it with almost reli- 
gious fervor. He started earlier every morning and 
toiled later every night than did anybody else. He 
drilled himself every Sunday on the intricacies of his 
goods and on the ways of approaching people. In 
those days I used to enjoy listening to his praises of 
salesmanship as a career; and I felt sure that any- 
body who could like a task in which he had thus far 
failed utterly must possess an inordinately strong 
“drive” in that direction. And so it proved. 

He conquered both his ignorance and his errors of 
dealing with people. Within one year he had so thor- 
oughly mastered the business that he won a special 
bonus for selling more goods than anybody else in 
the same sales district. Early in his third year, he 
was promoted to the district managership. Today he 
drills salesmen for one of the largest corporations in 
the country and enjoys his day’s work much more 
than I enjoy anything. On the platform at a sales- 
men’s meeting he talks with vivid eloquence and quick 
wit. To listen to him is easy fun. And everybody 
senses that, to him, the business of house-to-house 
canvassing is one of life’s supreme joys. It fills his 
universe and absorbs his finest energies. Is the uni- 
verse small? Perhaps. But what of it? All size is 
relative anyhow. 

Drake, to this day, is unable to become interested 
in any of the larger problems of life and civilization. 
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Still less can he grasp algebra, geometry, physics, or 
any similar subject, except in its most rudimentary 
phases. His sense of language, however, is excellent. 
While his mentality is distinctly above average, it is 
no less distinctly below that of the Third Best Mind. 
But his energy is magnificent, and so too is his tenac- 
ity of purpose. And this enables him to amass expe- 
rience and to profit by it. Here is the key to the sales- 
man’s success. 

Sheer experience does more to make a salesman 
successful than any other single advantage. Not a 
fine mind, but wide contacts and much detailed ac- 
quaintance with the line of goods. This explains the 
striking success some large concerns have attained 
in their intensive training of salesmen. One immense 
corporation in New York has long been producing 
satisfactory salesmen in eight weeks. What better 
proof that the art of selling involves precious little 
intelligence? 

What makes a salesman efficient is pretty much 
the same as what makes a machinist or a mill hand 
efficient. Specializing on a particular task. Sheer 
experience. The simple upbuilding of particular ma- 
nipulations of particular objects. Within fairly wide 
limits, a man increases the volume of his sales simply 
by sticking at the same line of commodities. If he 
switches from selling steam engines to selling rugs, 
he retards himself pretty much as he would if he 
shifted from teaching French to raising peanuts— 
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though usually, of course, on a smaller scale. The 
statistics also confirm the well-established psycholog- 
ical law of habit transfer. And they suggest that it 
is this law which underlies the whole modern drive 
toward specialization and the one-job man. Not high 
intelligence, then, but habit fixation, brings success 
to the salesman. 

The old-style salesman had to spend the better 
part of a month in covering territory between New 
York and San Francisco. Most of this time was 
spent on trains or else in hotels. Probably not more 
than one-tenth of it was directly devoted to talks 
with prospective customers. And his expense account 
would run anywhere from twelve to forty dollars a 
day, according to the way he had to travel. 

A New England manufacturer has made this anal- 
ysis of the time spent by his salesmen before a gen- 
eral reorganization: 40% Travel, 20% Waiting for 
interviews, 25% Clerical or similar employment, 15% 
In presence of buyer. 

A reorganization resulted in the following changes: 
25% to 30% Salesmen’s time spent with buyers, 
70% to 75% Spent in non-selling effort. 

In other words, the result was the equivalent of 
increasing the sales force from 60% to 100% without 
employing new salesmen. The new-style salesman can 
begin at nine o’clock of a morning, seated at his desk 
in New York, and can put in calls for, let us say, at 
least fifteen customers in as many cities—San Fran- 
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cisco, Seattle, Minneapolis, Dallas, EK] Paso, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Albany, Boston, Atlanta, Tulsa, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Charleston, and Jacksonville. In the eight 
hours of his working day he can talk nearly half an 
hour with each customer, or fifteen minutes each with 
thirty customers; and his telephone tolls may range 
between $200 and $400. This means that he saves 
weeks of his own time and spends somewhat less than 
if he had been travelling. Were the net economy noth- 
ing more than his own salary while travelling, it would 
be huge. 

Finally, let me predict that within the next twenty 
years the number of salesmen per million dollars of 
goods sold will be reduced at least fifty per cent by a 
more effective use, first, of the telephone, as I have 
shown, and second, of the automobile. Not one sales- 
man in a hundred has the brains to employ either to 
full advantage. But when all of them are forced 
to it by their general managers, I expect to see 
one man make more sales than two, or maybe even 
three, can today. So, even if a Best Mind were needed 
in some special line of salesmanship today, he would 
be less needed tomorrow. 

To lower still more the intelligence level of the 
salesman in the future, there is the inevitable trend 
toward buying on standard specification. The crudi- 
ties, the viciousness, and the appalling waste of the 
prevailing methods of salesmanship, which have been 
revealed, along with their merciless exposure of the 
liars and swindlers who call themselves advertising 
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experts, cannot endure many more years. They are 
all survivals of the pre-scientific era. 

Tens of thousands of men, unfortunately endowed 
with high abilities as speakers, writers, and exhorters, 
now earn huge incomes in pushing the sales of all 
sorts of commodities. How they work has lately been 
described by Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, in their 
pithy book, “Your Money’s Worth.” Their all too 
truthful panorama is supercharged with meaning for 
us here. It all boils down to this: including all re- 
sales, we Americans buy nearly a hundred billion dol- 
lars yearly of consumption goods in their various 
stages of preparation for final use, nearly all of which 
is purchased without any half-intelligent method of 
checking up on the products, to find out whether they 
are what the blithe drummer and advertising faker 
represents them to be, or whether they are worth the 
price paid. Through misrepresentation and other 
frauds, we are cheated out of possibly fifteen billion 
annually, and surely out of five or six billion. And, 
as the investigators show by specific and proved in- 
stances, we could all of us buy on standard specifica- 
tion nine-tenths of the necessities of life, as well as 
some of the luxuries, thereby saving for our bank 
rolls these tidy little billions. 

No more than Chase and Schlink do I delude my- 
self with the sweet belief that some fine morning all 
this may come to pass. But it must arrive sooner or 
later. Within half a century it will at least be well 
under way; and then the array of high pressure 
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advertising copy writers, sales managers, house-to- 
house canvassers, and slick store salesmen will be 
decimated. 

Now for the retailer. Of his kind we have 1,328,275 
according to the 1924 figures. An incredible multi- 
tude, by the way; one for every 87 persons. What do 
the experts say about him? “Stupid!” “Too many of 
him!” “An economic waste!’ And why such cruel 
words? 

Because every analysis of marketing discloses that 
the waste in retailing is appalling, and the public 
pays the bills. A few geniuses have confirmed the 
findings of the theorists here by building up chain 
stores on a one-profit, one-management system. Gone 
or going fast is the crude old way: gone or going the 
thousands of petty capitalists who rented their own 
stores, bought their own stocks, advertised in their 
own manner (or didn’t advertise at all, more often), 
served their own customers, and took their own 
profits and losses. Comes now the central office man- 
agement; a board of directors and half a dozen very 
superior experts bunched in a New York office build- 
ing, where they run all the details of a thousand 
stores by long distance telephone and night wires. 

Each of these thousand stores is managed by a 
super-clerk whose chief business it is to follow orders 
minutely. He need not have one-tenth the brain 
power which the old-style independent retailer ought 
to have possessed. Statisticians compute market 
trends for him. Buyers buy for him. One of the 
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world’s best window dressers plans every least detail 
of his shop front displays. A publicity man of na- 
tional renown composes all the local advertising. Au- 
ditors go over his books. And real estate experts even 
select the store site and determine the architecture of 
the store. Let the local manager flatter himself as he 
may and rejoice in his sure salary and fat commis- 
sions on gross sales; he is little better than a night 
watchman, when all is said and done. 

Thus with the chain five-and-ten store. Thus 
with the chain grocery. Thus with the chain drug 
store, the chain auto supply store, the chain candy 
store, the chain cigar store, and all the rest. All of 
them can maintain and guarantee an even quality of 
goods. They can sell at prices markedly lower than 
most individual retailers can, for they have the advan- 
tage of better brains, volume buying, long term con- 
tracts, and immense capital. It requires no prophetic 
vision to declare that, by 1975, we shall have not more 
than one-third as many retail stores per million of 
population as we now have; and the number of high 
intelligences functioning in the retail field will be 
virtually zero, outside of the central offices. 

Already the effect of high centralization with its 
accompanying superiority of personnel and buying 
-power is giving the chain stores of all kinds a long 
lead over our best organized department stores. And 
nobody knows what this means better than the de- 
partment store owners themselves. Two thousand of 
them in convention February 9, 1928, in New York 
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City were told by two of their number that depart- 
ment stores have come to a standstill, while all kinds 
of chain stores are growing by leaps and bounds. In 
1927, according to the best reports available, the de- 
partment stores of the United States made no gain 
in sales. During the same year chain stores showed 
gains of from seven to thirty per cent, and of all the 
scores of chain systems in the country, only three 
failed to enlarge their business considerably. Further- 
more, there are no indications that department stores 
can increase their profits in the near future. On the 
other hand, experts in retailing believe that the in- 
crease in chain stores is going to continue for a long 
time to come. 

Hence, as I write these words, keen leaders are or- 
ganizing chain department stores, to keep abreast of 
the times. 

What organization fails to do from within, geo- 
graphic factors will accomplish from without. The 
normal zone of distribution, will, by the mere act of 
widening yearly, reduce the number of retail estab- 
lishments greatly. 

By 1975 the geographical unit of operation in most 
businesses, professions and welfare work will be the 
county, if not a larger area. Highways and automo- 
biles will bring the remotest fringes of the typical 
county within forty-five minutes of a centrally lo- 
cated county seat and within five or ten minutes of 
almost any sort of service station, be it service for 
gasoline or antitoxin or a Red Cross nurse. Every 
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house and store and factory will be linked by tele- 
phone with every other one in the entire United 
States, as is almost the case right now. There will be 
county ambulance and fire service, county first aid, 
county quarantine service, and so on—Just as there 
is today in the more progressive districts. For all 
practical purposes then, the county will serve as the 
natural base of operations and sphere of influence for 
almost every kind of high-grade worker, from the 
skilled mechanic up to the lawyer and physician. Call 
it a super-city if you like. Then count the number 
of such in the country, and you will have some clear 
notion as to the enormous change being wrought in 
all higher vocations. The number of unit areas will 
be reduced to one-fifth or perhaps one-tenth of that 
which was necessary before the coming of the cheap 
auto and the universal telephone and central office 
management. And I am fully prepared to see cheap 
airplanes and better radio facilities reduce the number 
still further within my own lifetime. 


Vv 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE NEW LUXURY TRADES 


HERE is another aspect of the industrial world 

which has a curious, albeit indirect, bearing 
upon the fate of the Best Minds. The improvements 
in manufacturing technique and organization are 
steadily reducing the relative number of workers in 
factories, especially in those fields where basic neces- 
sities are made. The rate at which this shrinkage is 
taking place is rather disquieting. The Bureau of 
Labor reports, for instance, that, on January 1, 
1928, there were about 400,000 fewer workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing than there were in Decem- 
ber, 1926. This resulted from our prosperity, not 
from a depression. Whither do these unemployed 
toilers go? * 

Into the luxury trades. So too with thousands of 
men who shift from farm to city. Machinery, coupled 
with evil economic conditions on the farm, steadily 
cuts the number of men who can earn a living on the 
typical tilled acre of America. How now does this 
tendency affect our Best Minds? 

Well, so far as we can see in events thus far un- 
rolled, everybody seems to be benefited except the 
superior intellects. Neither in the making of luxuries 
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nor in the rendering of personal services of the lux- 
urious sort can many high-grade thinkers be used to 
advantage. Consider a few of the typical luxuries; 
let us say the automobile, the talking machine, radio, 
fine clothing, fancy foods and drinks, jewelry, and 
travel. 

The automobile business, in so far as it caters to 
men’s craving for pleasure rather than for economy 
in transportation, is developing along the same lines 
of factory technique as the motor truck business. 
Mass production with infinite refinements in unit op- 
erations and in distribution methods. Nothing more. 
And this, as we have already seen, tends inexorably 
to reduce the number of superior intellects to an un- 
believably small percentage of the total worker mass. 
As contributors to the luxury appeal in autos we have 
service stations, roadside refreshments, highway inns 
and speak-easies, and traffic cops. Hardly a chance 
here to use an intellect of 130 I. Q. or better! 

For fuel in luxury cars the oil business is stimu- 
lated; and for better highways to ride on, the cement 
business is mightily encouraged. But both of these 
happen to be industries which produce a colossal vol- 
ume of goods per semi-skilled worker and per skilled 
manager. Fewer high-grade minds are required to 
get petroleum from the bowels of the earth to the 
cylinder of a roadster than in any other important 
industry. And nearly as few are needed to convert 
a hill of mar] into a thousand-mile-long speedway 
over which the Sunday crowds may tear at the rate 
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of six miles an hour in traffic. Read the statistics 
here, or—better yet—take one look at the machinery 
and man power of the Standard Oil Company and 
the Atlas Portland Cement Company, which typify 
the amazing mass production in these fields. 

I think we need hardly repeat the details concern- 
ing the making and vending of such luxury articles 
as talking machines, radio and jewelry; for the ab- 
sence of Best Minds from the masses of factory work- 
ers and retailers here will be readily granted. Like- 
wise in such luxuries as cigarettes, which are turned 
out by the trillion in automatic machines operated by 
souls equipped with simple psyches. Likewise with 
liquor, though we may concede that considerable 
mentality may be needed to become a successful rum 
runner. Likewise with soft drinks, chewing gum, and 
candy, all of which are manufactured as automat- 
ically as cigarettes. Likewise with motion pictures, 
into which less cerebration enters than in any other 
product of the human race except dementia precox. 
Likewise with cosmetics and the operating of beauty 
parlors, on which American females spend, in this 
year of grace, fully $750,000,000, more than the total 
gifts to all charitable organizations. 

There remain only two important varieties of lux- 
ury to be considered, travel and personal servants. 
Now travel is a matter of riding on trains and boats, 
of stopping at hotels, and of gazing at glaciers, water- 
falls, and German beer saloons. We grant without 
hesitation that, among all the hundreds of thousands 
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who make their living by keeping travellers under 
way and well fed, there are many Best Minds—and 
not a few jobs which require Best Minds. The cap- 
tain and chief engineer of the liner that carries tour- 
ists over the Atlantic must be superior intellects. 
So must some of the other officers. So must some rail- 
way Officials. But the percentage of such need not 
be larger than that which we shall presently note in 
our survey of the transportation business. So there 
can be no relative increase in the number of Best 
Minds employed, as people turn more and more to 
pleasure travel. The best that might happen will be 
a uniform transfer of high-grade workers from work 
on basic commodities to work on the railroad and 
steamboat and airplane. 

As for personal servants, must we say anything? 
One of men’s strongest cravings is to have at beck 
and call housemaids, valets, barbers, doormen, bell 
hops and waiters. Comfortable it is, as well as raw 
meat for the hungry ego, thus to be relieved of all 
petty effort by a horde of menials. And we may be 
sure that, as the masses of our grade B Utopia wax 
more and more prosperous, they will demand an 
army of servants drawn from the sub-intelligent, sub- 
dexterous classes. Not all the inventions to lighten 
the housewife’s labors will ever still this appetite. But 
will this give employment to high intelligence? 'The 
question is its own answer. 

When we scrutinize the underlying economic- 
social forces at work in this drive toward luxury, we 
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see that these trends away from products requiring 
high-grade intelligence are not at all accidental. They 
are inevitable. Why? Because mass production im- 
plies mass demand. The basic industries cannot hope 
to reduce costs of their products so as to increase out- 
put, if at the same time the buying power of millions 
of people does not grow correspondingly. Hence the 
workers who are discharged from factories and stores 
engaged in making and selling basic commodities (or 
“necessities,” as they are inaccurately called) must 
find work, at good wages, in luxury trades whose 
products appeal to millions of potential consumers, 
and at the same time can be sold cheaply enough to 
be bought by these millions, so as to keep employed 
all the workers originally discharged from the fac- 
tories making basic commodities. - 

Analyze this statement with care. It is funda- 
mental to an understanding of many peculiarities in 
our present civilization. If the basic commodity deal- 
ers so improve their machinery of production that 
they need 500,000 fewer workmen next year than 
this year, they are confronted with a dilemma which 
economists have been hotly debating of late. If the 
500,000 find no work or if they find work at poorer 
wages, then the gross buying power of the country 
drops greatly, and the manufacturers cannot scll the 
extra goods which their new mass production methods 
enable them to make. Hence they lose on their new 
investment in labor-saving machinery, and the 500,- 
000 idle men lose also. If, therefore, the benefits of 
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the new mass production are to be attained, it is es- 
sential that the 500,000 discharged workers be quickly 
reémployed at wages which maintain their previous 
buying power. If this cannot be achieved by giving 
them work in making basic commodities, all of which 
are reducing the relative number of workers, then it 
must be sought in wholly new lines of work. This 
means the luxury trades. But, in order to keep such 
a huge force busy in the luxury trades, most of which 
can adopt mass production methods more or less com- 
pletely, most workers here must be made to produce 
luxuries which fulfil two conditions: first of all, they 
must make luxuries which are keenly desired by the 
great majority of mankind; and, secondly, they must 
make these same luxuries so cheaply that millions can 
buy them, to their heart’s desire. In other words, vol- 
ume production becomes just as necessary in luxury 
trades as in basic commodities, the minute we begin 
discharging large masses of workers from the latter. 
Hence mass production of luxuries implies mass de- 
mand for these same luxuries. 

This is why the luxuries which we see pouring from 
factories today are almost wholly such things as 
cheap pretty dresses, cigarettes, imitation silk stock- 
ings, fancy shoes, cheap but good automobiles, talk- 
ing machines, radio receivers, cheap but pretty jew- 
elry, and similar objects all appealing to the simplest 
appetites and tastes. Here is no class appeal. Only 
mass appeal. This is true even in that small but su- 
perior class of luxury article, reading matter. Look 
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at recent developments in the magazine and book 
trades, as well as in the newspaper field. To be sure, 
we behold the quality publications prospering as 
never before; but, relative to the total mass of pub- 
lications, they are smaller than ever and more costly 
than ever. The economies of mass production cannot 
come to their aid, for the excellent reason that there 
is no mass of consumers to whom they appeal. To 
attain circulations like those of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Liberty, the American Magazine, the 
New York Daily News and the Chicago Tribune, it 
is absolutely necessary to print reading matter which 
interests the average man, woman and child. To at- 
tempt on any large scale an appeal to the Best 
Minds, or even to the Second and Third Best Minds 
through such media would be both stupid and fatal. 
Here again we might cite endless statistics to sup- 
port this assertion, were statistics readable. There are 
in our country at least 750,000 persons having 130 
I. Q. or better who are old enough to appreciate the 
best sort of literature, poetry, history, criticism, and 
news reports. (Take the age group between 18 and 
70 years and select the best 1% from this group, 
making minor deductions for various special dis- 
abilities; and you get some total like this one.) There 
is a second group of superior minds just a little in- 
ferior to these Best Minds and of equal size. This 
indicates a theoretical maximum of about 1,500,000 
potential readers of the very highest quality of mag- 
azines and books and newspapers. But how many 
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potential buyers does this total represent? Certainly 
not more than 500,000 or 600,000, at the most liberal 
estimate. Thousands are too poor to buy. Other thou- 
sands have intense special interests in science or in 
art or in some technique which absorb both their time 
and their money. Then too, we know that superior 
minds tend to run in families, so that the true buying 
unit is not the individual but the family; one copy 
of a book or magazine will thus serve two, three, 
or even four readers. This squares with the well 
known fact that no intellectual periodical has ever 
approached a circulation of 500,000. At present the 
maximum runs around 200,000, while the usual cir- 
culation is between 30,000 and 50,000. 

Here, as everywhere else, mass production of lux- 
uries must appeal to mediocre minds and mediocre 
tastes and mediocre purses. Hence, even in this rela- 
tively small field of endeavor, few Best Minds can 
find employment, either as publishers or as authors. 
And those who do find it must not expect immense 
profits. To be sure, some of the incidental methods of 
mass production will benefit the Best Minds here; but 
they will not multiply opportunities for Best Minds. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN TRANSPORTATION 


OW about transportation? Consider it as a 

business for the moment, leaving out of account 
such scientific research and high grade engineering 
as it may involve. As fast as railway executives can 
bring it to pass, they are applying all the newest 
ideas of unit operation and mass production to their 
field. While still far behind the automobile business, 
they are progressing steadily. I have at this moment 
in my office desk a huge and beautifully detailed 
series of lessons planned by one of the best known rail- 
way engineers in the country, the purpose of which 
is to standardize all the minutest jobs of section 
gangs, towermen, supply men, and all the numberless 
workers. While the author of these studies does not 
expect to rival Henry Ford in the subdividing of 
labor, he has carried the principle out to a surpris- 
ing degree; and he has convinced me that, at the high- 
est estimate, not more than one railway employee out 
of 2,000 must show an I. Q. of 130 or better in order 
to discharge his daily duties well. This, remember, 
leaves out of the reckoning all research scientists and 
the chief engineers. Apart from these two classes, 
then, American railways have use for perhaps 1,000 
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of the Best Minds among the 1,751,000 rail workers. 
There are many positions here which call for workers 
who score decidedly above the average; there are 
thousands which ought to be filled by men or women 
who have an I. Q. of 120. But this does not help at all 
in our immediate problem. 

Were it important enough, we could easily check 
through all the special occupations in railroading and 
prove our point. But I think most readers will tend 
to accept the general assertion; so I shall be content 
to indicate the main groups of workers and their gen- 
eral intelligence requirements. 

The following railway workers are at their best if 
they possess an intelligence somewhere between 90 
I. Q. and 125 I. Q., according to the particular type 
of service rendered: baggagemen, freight agents, 
boiler washers, brakemen, conductors, foremen and 
road bosses, laborers, firemen, switchmen, flagmen, 
yardmen, telephone operators, telegraph operators, 
linemen and bookkeepers. These constitute about 
1,496,000 of the total of 1,751,000 railway workers 
of all types in the United States (as of 1924 sta- 
tistics). What of the other 255,000? Of these nearly 
110,000 are locomotive engineers, a distinctly supe- 
rior class beyond all doubt. Many abilities are needed 
for this service, and not the least among them is high 
intelligence. But at once we ask how high that in- 
telligence must be, in order to handle the job to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Unfortunately we have 
no thorough and convincing test to rely upon here; 
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so we must be content with empirical evidences that 
lack order and logic. Thousands of men have made 
a life-long success of locomotive engineering with 
mentality not higher than that of a graduate of a 
second-rate college or a first-rate high school. This 
is proof enough that the job itself makes no heavier 
demands upon intelligence than, let us say, between 
122 and 128 I. Q. at the highest. And it may make 
even more modest demands. I set it as high as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid favoring my own argument. 
Thus there remain about 145,000 workers in the 
minor groups, such as civil engineers, draftsmen, sup- 
ply men, inspectors, division superintendents, and 
thus on upward to the president’s office. As for the 
first three of these lesser classes, we know by pretty 
thorough tests which various psychologists and per- 
sonnel managers have made that nothing higher than 
122 I. Q. is required for such tasks. At the most lb- 
eral estimate there remain not more than 75,000 to 
80,000 men in the highest administrative and tech- 
nical posts. Virtually all of the administrators may 
be written off the books, so far as our present calcula- 
tion goes, leaving only a handful of their number and 
many of the technical men. Bear in mind, of course, 
at the outset of this chapter, I left deliberately out of 
our present reckoning the men who are engaged in 
scientific research for the railways, inasmuch as all 
these will later be considered in a separate discus- 
sion of scientists and laboratory workers. I also leave 
out of account the chief engineers for the same rea- 
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son; they will be counted up and tested under the 
head of their own profession. Hence, deducting from 
the 75,000 or 80,000 administrators and technicians 
these last two special classes, I cannot find any per- 
ceptible remainder. This is why I set 1,000 as a safe 
high estimate for the opportunities for Best Minds 
in railroading, over and above research and the high- 
est engineering management. 

How about other types of transportation? What 
may the Best Minds hope for there? 

Consider the day’s work of almost any man among 
the other millions who aid in the country’s transpor- 
tation, and you can see for yourself that other abil- 
ities beside high intelligence are the chief requisites, 
while superior intelligence would have not the slight- 
est opportunity in the tasks. In water transportation, 
for instance, 95% of all workers are stevedores, long- 
shoremen, deck hands, stokers, boatswains, able- 
bodied sailors or gas engine operators, pilots, canal 
men, lighthouse keepers, stewards, waiters, and the 
like. In most of these occupations any intelligence 
above that of a high school freshman would almost 
surely prove disadvantageous. In highway transpor- 
tation, about 98% of all the workers are chauffeurs, 
draymen, teamsters, garage or street laborers, and 
hostlers. The other 2% are foremen of garages, street 
gang bosses, managers of transfer and taxicab com- 
panies, and expert garage mechanics. The 98% 
serve best if they have a rating somewhere between 
90 I. Q. and 115 I. Q., according to the job. The best 
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chauffeurs run very close to 100 I. Q., asa rule; 
while persons of the highest intelligence make poor 
drivers, as accident statistics reveal. Professional men 
get into more accidents than any other class, relative 
to their numbers; lawyers, physicians and professors 
making distinctly bad road records. As for the 27% 
who are managers and foremen, they are most effi- 
cient if their score exceeds that of their subordinates 
by only a few points, while their technical mastery of 
the work exceeds that of the workers considerably. A 
range between 110 I. Q. and 125 I. Q. would be 
about right here; and any upward trend would be 
distinctly bad. So our Best and Second Best Minds 
haven’t a chance here. 

There remains a fascinating bit of speculation 
about the greatest of all future transportation, flying. 
What can the prophets forecast about it? What tid- 
ings have they concerning the openings which our 
Best Minds may look for up in the blue? I wish it 
were possible to be definite here. As we cannot, all 
we may venture is a word or two on the more obvious 
probabilities. There is little hope that many Best 
Minds will be engaged in adequate work in aviation 
aside from research and invention. Aviators them- 
selves must be superior minds, of course; but their 
other traits are vastly more important than a very 
high I. Q. and, as in the case with surgeons which we 
shall soon inspect, the vast majority of Best Minds 
are ruled out of aviation because they lack the supple- 
mentary high abilities such as dexterity, resourceful- 
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ness, keenness of eyesight, great calmness in emer- 
gency, and so on. Managers of flying fields and air- 
plane factories will be like all managers so far as 
intelligence goes. Likewise with operators of airplane 
lines and with their owners. Good intelligence they 
must have. The highest they do not need at all. 

As for the inventors and scientists, we shall discuss 
them elsewhere. 


5% 


Vil 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE AND 
BANKING 


OW a glance at finance. How many of the Best 

Minds are required to carry on America’s 
banking and investment business? Here we have to do 
with a very small group. There are less than 30,000 
bankers and brokers in the entire country, even when 
we include in the count thousands of money lenders 
and small-town bankers who are scarcely to be 
ranked above pawnbrokers. After many discussions 
of the matter with prominent financiers, I estimate 
that not more than 5,000 or 6,000 bankers in the 
country are engaged in activities which demand high 
intellectual abilities approximating those of the best 
1%. But there are surely thousands whose jobs de- 
mand an intelligence of 128 or 125 I. Q., which are 
high scores, to be sure, but still below that of the 
Best Minds. 

There are 30,000 banks in the country, but only 
82,375 bankers and bank officials. Thus the average 
works out at only 2.7 bankers and bank officials per 
bank. What could reveal more clearly the absurdly 
small dimensions of the typical American bank? We 
think of banks as huge institutions, but this is an op- 
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tical illusion. It is due to the simple fact that the 
vast majority of banks are too small and too remote 
to be perceived, while those we notice are the immense 
city banks. To correct this distortion of perspective, 
please note that, with few exceptions today, the only 
banks that are large enough to deserve serious con- 
sideration here are located in cities having more than 
10,000 population. Now of such cities there were 746 
in 1920; perhaps now there are 750 or even 775. Of 
these we may make, by way of rough approximation, 
two groups, first those whose population is 100,000 or 
more and those whose population is between 10,000 
and 100,000. I shall assume as probable that this sec- 
ond group is made up of communities that have, on 
the average, no more than two banks each that can 
be taken seriously as financial institutions. Of such 
cities there are 678, having about 1,356 banks. Of the 
larger cities, there are 68; and it is in these that the 
truly important banks are concentrated. New York 
City has 42 large institutions, of which 31 are mem- 
bers of the Clearing House, but it also has a swarm of 
petty institutions, largely tiny concerns in the foreign 
quarters. The important banks, to be sure, have hun- 
dreds of branches throughout the metropolis; but 
these cannot be counted on quite the same basis as 
independent banks, inasmuch as the local managers 
have only a narrow margin of discretion in making 
loans. Chicago has 28 banks having each a capital of 
$1,000,000 or more; and this fairly represents those 
of metropolitan character. The scores of, Chicago 
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banks having capital of from $200,000 to $1,000,000 
fall mostly in the class of the banks in smaller towns, 
so far as personnel and management problems are 
concerned. In cities having fewer than 1,000,000 pop- 
ulation the number of banks is much smaller. I assume 
it is conservative to estimate their number at not more 
than 10 banks per city, and of these 10 not more than 
6 can be counted as resembling metropolitan institu- 
tions in their personnel. Thus the number of truly 
metropolitan banks runs somewhere between 470 and 
500. Add these to the 1,356 banks in the cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 100,000 population; and we have a 
total of not more than 1,800 to 1,900 banks the char- 
acter and volume of whose business demand superior 
management of a sort that even suggests a Best Mind. 

Now, of these banks many run most successfully 
without Best Minds. Take one which I have studied 
closely over a long period. It is in a manufacturing 
town of the Fast and has, for its board of directors, 
the leading local manufacturers—three of them, all 
shrewd and superior, though not Best Minds—and 
the most successful retailers in Main Street, not one 
of whom is even a Second Best Mind. The bank is 
run by one man, an intelligent and energetic man of 
excellent qualities and character who failed at college 
but has succeeded in life very creditably. He has one 
cashier and two assistants, all three high school grad- 
uates. The rest of the staff is clerical. So far as the 
work performed by this staff determines the workers’ 
abilities, not one member of it requires a degree 
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more of intelligence than is possessed by a high school 
graduate. As for the president himself, everybody 
agrees that he has done exceedingly well both for 
his bank and for himself and his depositors. I re- 
gard him as almost an ideal small-town bank presi- 
dent. I would trust him with money matters to the 
limit, for both his character and his technical grasp 
of his banking problems are superb. Nevertheless he 
could not pass a college entrance examination some 
twenty years ago, when such examinations were far 
easier than nowadays. He is almost wholly destitute 
of imagination and intellectual interests. His men- 
tality is wholly absorbed in problems of discount, 
credits, interests, and the like, all of which are, in 
his town, quite simple. Physically the man is superior 
to his job, mentally he is a little more than equal to 
it. Hence he is almost perfectly adjusted. 

Bankers say that the duties of a small bank can be 
done by any man who, in addition to the special traits 
which make him like banking as a vocation, has the 
intelligence of 4 man who can get through college with 
a grade of “fair.” I think this is putting the standard 
pretty high, but let it pass. If it is fairly correct, then 
any man whose intelligence is 18% or 20% better 
than the average of his same age is competent to run 
a small-town bank, on its mental side. The traits of 
greatest service here are nimbleness with elementary 
arithmetic, a memory that recalls faces, signatures, 
credit balances, and business gossip at high speed; 
sociability, a spontaneous interest in advising and 
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helping depositors; good manners, a moderate fond- 
ness for church socials, Sunday School picnics, and 
lodge meetings; and, perhaps above all, fundamental 
honesty. 

After all, why need high intelligence be called for 
here? The banker in the typical American city simply 
buys and sells credit. Now, this differs little from the 
buying and selling of lingerie or cheese. Further- 
more, the banks are under such strict Governmental 
control and supervision that their owners and opera- 
tors must go right in spite of themselves. The rules 
of ordinary banking are extraordinarily simple and 
rigid. Any first-rate bookkeeper can apply them well 
enough. Many a one does it too. 

The ordinary small bank needs only one fairly com- 
petent credit man, over and above a clerical staff. And 
this credit man could have his mental work reduced 
to a surprisingly small minimum, if some little scien- 
tific analysis were only applied to the problem of 
granting credits. It is quite clear that the matter 
might be highly standardized. The factors which en- 
ter into credit are mostly of a sort which can be iso- 
lated and weighed. 'They all fall into three groups: 
first, the applicant’s ability to pay; secondly, his in- 
tention to pay; and thirdly, the general economic- 
social character of the expenditure of the proposed 
loan proceeds by the applicant. The first two factors 
are extraordinarily easy to analyze and weigh, while 
the third is harder. But I should not hesitate to un- 
dertake such an analysis for all types of loans nor- 
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mally made by small banks in ordinary American 
towns. (Loans running into the millions, such as 
those made by metropolitan banks, are another mat- 
ter and cannot be considered here.) Nor should I 
hesitate to guarantee that a table for computing 
small credits of the sort we are now considering could 
_ be applied by any high school boy, nine times out of 
ten. The exception would, of course, have to be re- 
ferred to a special committee of examiners. 

Only by chance then shall we find Best Minds run- 
ning small banks. And it will be probable that the 
Best Mind will be more or less maladjusted to his 
work because he is so superior to the daily demands 
of the job. The maladjustment may be hidden or 
overcome by power of self-control, so that nobody 
observes it. But it will be present none the less. If 
there are jobs in banking which require 130 I. Q. or 
better, we shall find them somewhere in the 1,800 
or 1,900 large banks of the 775 largest cities. If only 
the president has to be a Best Mind, there will be 
1,800 or 1,900 opportunities. If the president and 
first vice-president have to be, this number doubles. 
If these officials and the chief cashier must be, the 
number trebles. If these three and a research man 
must, the number quadruples. Nobody has made a 
sufficiently close study of this field to determine 
which of these multiples is closest to fact. But it is 
certain that, outside of the fifty largest banks of the 
country, no banking tasks exist which demand 130 
I. Q. or higher, in more than one or two officials of 
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each of the 1,800 or 1,900 large institutions. The fifty 
largest banks presumably need many Best Minds, 
especially in their research and loan departments. 

Aside from the investment bankers, who are in a 
class by themselves, the large-town banker is the 
same as his village brother in that he buys and sells 
credit. But he is a volume buyer and volume seller, 
as well as a fast worker. He encounters problems of 
credit enormously more intricate than those faced by 
the small-town man. So he has to put more energy 
and quick wit into his operations. But more intelli- 
gence? Yes, somewhat more. He rates decidedly 
above the average, nine times out of ten. But I find 
nothing in his day’s work which necessitates an I. Q. 
better than 125; in other words, he succeeds just as 
well if he is a Second, Third, or even Fourth Best 
Mind. Several of America’s most successful and en- 
lightened bankers had considerable difficulty in get- 
ting through second-rate colleges. A few failed in 
the best colleges, while others squeaked through by 
the grace of God and a rich papa. 

Higher executives in metropolitan banks divide 
rather sharply into two classes, super-salesmen and 
specialists. The latter must be men of high intelli- 
gence almost always. The former must qualify as 
money drummers, and the summit of their career is a 
vice-presidency. Here they serve almost exclusively 
as contact men for making sales. It is a standing joke 
in New York banking circles that vice-presidents of 
the larger institutions are chosen—and properly too! 
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—because one of them, a pious man, stands in with 
some Baptist millionaires, while another plays mag- 
nificent polo and thus keeps in with the sporting 
crowd, a third speaks five languages and can enter- 
tain distinguished foreign customers and prospects, a 
fourth was once in the consular service and knows how 
to handle the ropes in the State Department, a fifth is 
a clever after-dinner speaker who can break impor- 
tant news to the reporters with grace and eloquence; 
and so on. 

In short, big banks have specialized their jobs 
all the way up to the top. The eleventh vice-president 
of the Pork Exchange Bank performs his unit op- 
eration just as monotonously and just as narrowly as 
does Anton Pzschszyml, who affixes bolt No. 182M 
to Henry Ford’s fifty millionth chassis as it slides 
past Anton on the unceasing carrier. All of which 
calls for more special ability than for fundamental 
intelligence. 

According to a distinguished specialist in one of 
the banks which employs many of his kind, not more 
than one out of every 75 or 80 employees above cler- 
ical grade does work requiring 130 I. Q. So you may 
choose any figure you like between his estimate and 
my own as the range of opportunities for Best Minds 
in banking; say not fewer than 3,000 or 4,000 and not 
more than 5,000 or 6,000. 

So much for things as they are. Now look at pres- 
ent tendencies in banking by way of discerning what 
tomorrow must bring forth. Here we have an abun- 
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dance of unmistakable evidence to show that what is 
happening in business and industry must happen in 
finance on a steadily increasing scale. More and more 
free capital must concentrate in the hands of a few 
men of the highest ability. Or, to put it in banking 
terms, the branch bank, the branch trust, and the in- 
vestment trust, or some practical equivalent of these, 
must displace, more and more, the feebly capitalized 
small-town bank and the large-town trust company 
of minor magnitude. For it has been demonstrated 
that mere volume of capital and reserves constitutes 
an invaluable insurance against losses, even under 
mediocre management. And it is plain that mediocre 
management tends to be displaced by able manage- 
ment when the assets of a financial institution rise 
into the eight and nine figures. Where vast interests 
are at stake, all men watch the stakeholders narrowly. 
And the personal rewards of those who have charge 
of huge funds are great enough to attract high-grade 
men. 

At present, of course, small bankers are fighting 
the large metropolitan institutions tooth and nail; 
and we may expect this battle to continue for many 
years. But the victory is already visible far in advance. 
No concern having assets below five million dollars 
has a chance, in the long run. It will have to merge 
or else go out of business; and I venture to predict 
that this will have been the fate of most small banks 
before 1975. The margin of safety in a small bank is 
narrower than appears in its financial statement. No 
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one-man show can be very safe, unless, like Henry 
Ford’s outfit, that one man happens to be worth 
many millions; and virtually none of our small banks 
or trust companies resembles Ford in this respect. 

The chain bank, with more branches than Wool- 
worth or Kresge ever dreamed of in their realm of 
the chain stores, is inevitable. The total resources 
of the average National Bank are about $3,000,000, 
of which about 6.9% is capital (as of 1925 official 
reports). Now, there are a little more than 8,000 
such banks, representing the highest and best safety 
in our entire financial system. Few of them are large 
enough to maintain a research economist specializing 
in local problems; and, so far as I know, few of the 
larger ones do this. For bankers, as avclass, are still 
a generation behind manufacturers and engineers in 
their appreciation of the value of research. 

The total resources of the National Banks (1925) 
are $24,350,863,000. Were this immense total concen- 
trated in 500 banks instead of being spread thin over 
more than 8,000, it would be virtually impossible for 
bank failures to occur, as they did in 1924, when 6138 
banks, among which were 121 National Banks, failed. 
The total liabilities in these 613 failures amounted to 
$202,926,206. Suppose this sum had been spread over 
the 500 hypothetical large banks, whose individual 
resources would have been more than $48,700,000. 
each. How easily the burden could have been carried, 
with no serious loss to anybody! And how unlikely 
that the loss would ever have developed, had there 
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been only 500 immense central organizations with 
able investigators and the highest type of bank man- 
agers and credit men at the helm! 

Now it is not my present business to harangue for 
bank centralization, against which much can be said. 
All I maintain in the immediate argument is that, 
for better or for worse, centralization of money 
power will continue during the next generation simply 
because it gets results unattainable under the system 
of picayune banks. The small banker will go the way 
of the small farmer, the small retailer, and the small 
manufacturer. And, though some undesirable effects 
may ensue, there will be much greater stability and 
security. But this will mean either a considerable re- 
duction of the number of Best Minds per billion 
dollars of bank business, or else a failure to increase 
their relative number. No extra intellectual ability is 
required to investigate problems involving billions. 
An economist or credit man who is able to analyze 
situations in terms of millions is also able to analyze 
other situations which deal in billions. He may need a 
larger staff of assistants in the latter case, but that 
is all. 

If we had today 500 research staffs in as many 
banks and 500 groups of the most intelligent and 
generally enlightened financiers managing those 
banks, we should enter upon an era of prosperity 
which would make all past booms seem tiny in com- 
parison. Ten such men would suffice. There would be 
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six or seven in general charge of the bank, while three 
or four more would handle special departments, in- 
cluding research. Around them would be grouped 
from twenty to fifty high-grade men equal to the best 
bank presidents of today and rating anywhere from 
120 to 180 I. Q. Regional branches would be placed 
in the hands of men like these latter, instead of men 
of high-school rank such as the ordinary small-town 
banker usually is. The trend, then, is toward a bank- 
ing system, probably unattainable in its full pattern, 
which would be run by some 5,000 Best Minds, in- 
stead of one run by a few hundred as now. 

As with railroading, so with banking; the range of 
opportunity widens enormously as we step down into 
the second and third classes whose scores fall between 
125 and 130 I. Q. Probably all of the 82,375 bank 
officials in our land ought to have minds at least as 
good as a freshman in a first-class college. But this 
narrows rather than broadens opportunities for the 
Best Mind who fain would take up banking as a 
life work. For it means that, so far as mentality alone 
is a factor in success, he will find an army of nearly 
2,500,000 adults vying with him for the 82,375 pos- 
sible openings. Only one out of every thirty in this 
army has a chance of becoming a bank official. 


Now let us sum up the opportunities for Best 
Minds in the first three of the eight Grand Divisions 
of the World’s Work: 
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Adult Best Minds in search of 

jobs demanding their level of 

intelligence, about 
Openings in manufacturing, 

hardly more than 21,000 
Openings in trade, possibly 15,000 
Openings in transportation, 

about 2,000 
Openings in banking, about 4,000 


Total, thus far, about 42,000 
Jobs remaining to be found for Best 
Minds, about 
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571,800 


VIII 


INTERLUDE ON SOME HANDICAPS OF THE BEST 
MINDS IN INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 


EFORE looking at opportunities for Best 

Minds outside of manufacturing, trade, and 
banking, let us pause a moment to consider some of 
the deeper psychological handicaps which beset men 
of the highest intelligence when they undertake im- 
portant administrative and technical tasks within 
some large corporation. This is a vital matter, espe- 
cially in view of the all too easy misinterpretation to 
which some of my remarks are open. 

They may impress many a reader as implying a 
low opinion of men who-succeed brilliantly in execu- 
tive positions. Such a view, however, is wrong. Do 
not get the idea that managerial ability is in any 
sense inferior to intelligence. Not only is it quite as 
useful but it is fully as rare. The experience of every 
man who has done much work in vocational training 
or in personnel management leads to the conclusion 
that, of all the workers in American shops and fac- 
tories, not more than two or three out of every hun- 
dred even want to fit themselves for positions of re- 
sponsibility. They are content to hold a routine job 
at decent pay and good hours. The prospect of hav- 
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ing to give orders to subordinates and to settle per- 
sonal difficulties and to “deliver the goods” to a su- 
perintendent higher up either terrifies them or leaves 
them cold. 

In this they typify pretty fairly the human race. 
And they lead me to conjecture that, all in all, su- 
perior powers of organization and leadership are 
much rarer than superior intelligence. Does it not 
look as if there were many more competent scientists 
in America than there are competent business and 
industrial leaders? To me, yes. And that too in spite 
of the fact that the allurements for leaders are prob- 
ably ten times as strong as those held out to the 
intellectual worker. Money, power, fame—those are 
offered to the men who can lead other men. A bare 
living wage and a chance to study,—that is all the 
intellectual worker receives, as a rule. And yet every 
college and every private laboratory can boast of a 
few outstanding intellectual workers, while very few 
million-dollar corporations can claim even one truly 
superior organizer. 

On this last point I am merely quoting from the 
great industrial organizers themselves. The gist of 
their complaints is ever the same: ““We cannot find 
enough $50,000-a-year men! There are far too many 
$5,000-a-year fellows in our large cities but a grave 
shortage of the really big men.” 

In similar vein John J. Raskob, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of General Motors, says: 
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“Interested capital and competent labor are plentiful 
and relatively easy to secure. But management, that is 
the brains necessary to direct sales and production ef- 
fort, must be more diligently sought.” * 


Truly enough, high executive ability is far rarer 
than high intelligence. And high intelligence is only 
a minor factor in executive ability. Strange as it will 
sound, I must add that, in an astonishingly large 
number of cases, we find high intelligence hampering 
executive effort. 

We often hear the complaint voiced recently by 
one of the great automobile companies in a discus- 
sion of the problem with Arthur IX. Morgan, Presi- 
dent of Antioch College. Men of superior mentality 
show a lamentable inability to work with other peo- 
ple. So runs the charge. And it is wholly true. I find 
it everywhere. So it cannot be due to an odd twist 
of a few personalities. It lies deeply rooted in the 
superiority itself. Apparently neither Morgan nor 
the automobile executives seems to have grasped this 
fact. And certainly they have not given any signs of 
understanding that psychic laws are at work here to 
make poor team work inevitable, so far as many va- 
rieties of Best Minds are concerned. 

Just as an army which has five generals for every 
private is not likely to conquer the world, so with a 
business organization. Just as an army all of whose 
soldiers are fully as intelligent as their generals will 


*See his article in “Industrial Management,” Sept., 1927. 
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fail in every encounter with an army whose generals 
outrank their underlings in brains as well as in epau- 
lets, so in the world of commerce and manufacturing. 
When success depends upon strict team work, noth- 
ing can be more quickly fatal than to fill up the rank 
and file with Best Minds. 

At a wild guess I should venture to say that at 
least three out of five Best Minds possess some pow- 
erful intellectual trends which hamper them in team 
work. In this respect—and this one alone—they re- 
semble opera tenors. Among the maladjusted men 
in high places whom I have myself observed at fairly 
close range, I find two types of social defectives. 
The commoner one is the narrow specialist, the rare 
specimen is the man who sees things too largely. The 
narrow specialist has two behavior patterns which 
often make him unfit for service in large organiza- 
tions. One is his over-emphasis on the importance of 
his own specialty and his consequent inability to see 
it in practical relation to his immediate job. The sec- 
ond trait is his devotion to research out of office hours, 
which holds him aloof from other men and leads 
many of the latter to infer—quite inaccurately—that 
he does not care for their company. With the broad- 
visioned intellectual, the difficulties assume a wholly 
different guise. Now they cause other members of 
the company staff to suspect that this clever fellow, 
Smith, has not the company’s interests at heart and 
would willingly wreck the concern for some suppos- 
edly high moral principle. [low does this impression 
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arise? Solely out of Smith’s tendency to look at all the 
bearings of every question that arises within the com- 
pany’s councils. Ife considers its economic bearings, 
its sociological aspects, its moral phases, its relation 
to American political tendencies and heaven knows 
what not. To him profit and loss is only an incident 
in the whole affair. And this makes stockholders peev- 
ish. A man must not be too broad where dividends are 
concerned. 

Both the narrow specialist and the over-extended 
mind share in common with nearly all other Best 
Minds a minor weakness. All incline to view prob- 
lems objectively. Now this simply does not go in any 
well conducted hierarchy. Big organizations, just be- 
cause they are big and through no individual fault 
of the workers in them, are run largely by office pol- 
_itics. And, for the life of me, I cannot see how else 
they can be run, unless a genius happens to be in 
charge. And he would have to be a very peculiar and 
extra-special sort of genius, too! For, when you an- 
alyze the much abused thing, office politics turns out 
to be nothing more than doing your job and looking 
out for your own promotion by striving to please the 
individual who happens to be your boss at the mo- 
ment. But Best Minds think more impersonally. They 
forget the boss. And the boss does not like this. 

But there is a still deeper reason for the incompe- 
tence of many Best Minds in executive and super- 
visory work. It lies in the nature of the relation 
between the leader and the led. As a rule, the success- 
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ful leader of men, whether in business, in govern- 
ment, in an army, or in education, is a little superior 
to the majority of those whom he leads, but only a 
little superior in his intelligence. If he is merely their 
equal, some of them will occasionally outwit him in 
an argument, or discover him committing mistakes 
which they would not have committed, or manifesting 
a dangerous lack of self-confidence when issuing ex- 
ecutive orders to them. Then you see a lack of morale 
develop among the rank and file as a result of a well 
founded lack of confidence in the leader’s ability. On 
the other hand, if he is considerably above his sub- 
ordinates, he is unable to think in their terms, to see 
their responsibilities and problems as they see them; 
and, worst of all, he is ikely to think so rapidly on 
ordinary matters that, in contrast to him, most of 
his underlings strike him as dull wits. He grows im- 
patient over them and drops into scolding and noisy 
complaints. They, on the other hand, do not get his 
point of view. They cannot comprehend the wisdom 
of his orders. And so a different sort of defection is 
likely to occur; the subordinates feel out of touch 
with the leader. They may suspect that he privately 
despises them, looks down on them, is a hoity-toity 
cuss, and not aglow with the spirit of the organiza- 
tion. 

In applying this principle, we must beware of an 
easy error. ‘The rule has meaning and value only with 
respect to contiguous levels in a hierarchy. That is 
to say, in a business corporation where we find, let 
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us assume, five levels of management, from the board 
of directors down to the shop foremen, the rule would 
apply to the relation between the first and the 
second levels of administration, to the second and the 
third, to the third and fourth, and to the fourth and 
fifth. The staff of department managers ought to 
grade a little below the board of directors, but only 
a little. The superintendents within each department 
ought to grade slightly below their own department 
head. The section managers under each superintend- 
ent should fall a little short of the intelligence of their 
superintendent. And so on down the line. 

A wholly different principle works best in matters 
of energy and dexterity. The leader should excel his 
subordinates as much as possible in both these traits, 
so far as they relate to the type of work done. The 
superintendent in a watch factory department where 
most of the work done centers in the manufacture 
and adjusting of the jewel bearings ought to be de- 
cidedly more skilful in all the operations involved 
than any of the men under him. We know, of course, 
that this is usually impossible in the higher lines of 
manufacture; but that does not affect the validity of 
the principle. A section boss on a railway ought to 
be able to line up a rail, bed a tie, or drive a spike 
much more quickly and precisely than any member 
of the gang. And he ought to be able to wallop the 
huskiest member too. For the unskilled and the semi- 
skilled worker usually respects physical dominance, 
especially when it is not abused. 
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Do not mistake me. I am not maintaining this be- 
cause I believe that the leader ought to function as 
pacemaker and drive his men. Occasionally he should 
do so; but generally he ought to excel his staff for the 
sake of holding them most easily to their responsi- 
bilities. If they know that he can do the work they 
are performing more thoroughly and more rapidly 
than they can, they understand that shirking will be 
quickly spotted and penalized. And they know that, 
when an emergency arises in which great speed and 
effort must be used, the boss can rise to the oceasion. 

This psychological principle of leadership entails 
most unfortunate consequences for our Best Minds. 
It means that, even if the latter are endowed with all 
the traits of leadership, their intelligence is so high 
that they are able to lead only a very small class of 
immediate subordinates. With 130 I. Q. or higher, 
they succeed thoroughly only when in charge of men 
whose I. Q. ranges between 122 and 125 or there- 
abouts. They fail woefully as ordinary foremen, shop 
superintendents, and junior executives in nearly all 
fields of work. They cannot directly manage either 
skilled or unskilled workmen. Only the highest ex- 
ecutive posts suit their ability; and this too, remem- 
ber, only when the Best Minds have all other quali- 
fications besides intelligence. 

Why do so few of our better college graduates seek 
by preference openings in merchandising and office 
management? Simply because they know their 
minds! 'The higher the intelligence, the earlier it finds 
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itself in the world. The superior young person soon 
discovers what he can do, what he is keenly interested 
in, and how he can go about achieving success in his 
favored field. This has been demonstrated by several 
investigators of late. Frederick Keppel looked into 
the records of 493 graduates of Columbia and Dart- 
mouth and found that 219 of these had selected their 
life work before entering college and had stuck to 
this decision. This reveals a rather astonishing clarity 
and fixation of purpose in almost 50% of the stu- 
dents. James Burt Miner made a similar survey at 
Minnesota * and found the following facts about 851 
typical students: 

“Tf, in conclusion, we bring together the main re- 
sults of this census of students in the academic classes 
at the University of Minnesota, we may state them 
briefly as follows: 

“Nine-tenths have chosen the occupation they in- 
tend to follow. 

“Over two-thirds made their selection before start- 
ing their college course. 

“Only a quarter of the men aim to follow the occu- 
pations of their fathers. 

“Practically all the men and 58 per cent of the 
women will be obliged to support themselves when 
they leave the university. 

“Two-thirds of the men and a seventh of the women 
are earning part of their way through college. 


* Educational Review. June to December, 1915. Vol. 50. A Vocational 
Census of College Students, p. 164-165. By James Burt Miner. 
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“About half the men are ambitious to become law- 
yers or doctors and are taking work preparatory to 
these professions. 

“Two-thirds of the women would enter the teaching 
profession when they earn their living.” 

The superior mind finds itself much earlier in life 
than the inferior one does. But this is not all. After 
it has made a choice, it sticks to it more tenaciously, 
and just because of the power of the dominant traits 
which I have alluded to. The man who is mentally 
competent to absorb a college education is able to 
pick for himself a line of work fairly suited to his 
nature; hence he is more likely to stay at the work. 
By the same token, his mental habits become crystal- 
lized early in life and hence prevent him from shift- 
ing his interests radically. 

Harry D. Kitson has investigated the first 1,000 
persons listed in “Who’s Who in America” for 1919- 
1920 with a view to finding how often they had 
changed their vocations and whether there was any 
connection between vocational shifts and the degree 
of education the individuals had received.* He prop- 
erly regarded a man as having changed his vocation 
only when he went from one field to another, as from 
the ministry to law, or from teaching to business. No 
change within a given vocation was scored. 

About 16% of the 1,000 distinguished Americans 
studied had changed their vocations at least once. 

* Kitson, “Psychology of Vocational Adjustment.” Phila., 1925. P. 
46 etc. 
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One-third of the changes were made before the age 
of 25, and two-thirds before the age of 35. By far the 
largest number of changes was made by politicians 
—77% of the entire lot, indeed. This agrees with | 
what is generally known about politicians; they are 
the semi-failures in business and the professions, men 
of mediocre mentality, dubious morals, and magnifi- 
cent commonplaceness. Kitson’s analysis also shows 
that these same politicians also lack college education 
to a degree considerably in excess of any other group; 
26% of all who lack it are listed in “Who’s Who” as 
politicians. And, close on the heels of the politicians, 
come the writers; they have changed jobs next most 
often and have failed to get a college education. As 
we know, writers are drawn from a queer array of 
mental types; the emotionally unbalanced, the in- 
tensely egocentric, and the highly introverted whose 
intelligence is almost always only average or slightly 
better than average. It is not intelligence which 
makes for success as a writer; it is a combination of 
other traits which link but weakly with intelligence. 
Or, more accurately still, there is only one intelli- 
gence trait that is regularly included in the set of 
successful literary traits, and that one is creative fan- 
tasy. 

Still another evidence of the powerful and benefi- 
cent stabilizing which high intelligence brings has 
been lately brought forward by Hollingworth. He 
has observed the performance of a selected group of 
persons differing markedly in their intelligence and 
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has noted specially how each one has fluctuated from 
day to day in his ability. It appears that superior 
minds vary less in what they can do from day to day 
than inferior minds vary. No matter at what task you 
set them, they hold their pace with marked uniform- 
ity, whereas the poorer minds do as well as they ever 
can on one day and drop far below this level on the 
next. In other words, the good minds are reliable per- 
formers, while the poor minds are unreliable. 

This indicates a superior type of vital equilibrium 
in the better minds; and it agrees nicely with other 
findings that show superior minds to be more fre- 
quently blessed with superior health than less gifted 
minds are. Now, it is the reliable and steady worker 
who succeeds far oftener than the unreliable, uneven 
worker can hope to, at least in our present economic 
system. Every employer favors the former and gets 
rid of the latter as fast as he can. Likewise among 
employers themselves, the plugger who can do his 
best on every rainy Tuesday as well as on every 
sunny Saturday will advance more surely in compe- 
tition against the erratic rival. To be sure, he must 
have all the other traits needful for competition in 
the particular field; but, as we have just seen, he is 
far more likely to find the field in which he fits than 
the less intelligent man is. This, however, does not 
mean that the superior mind will fit in all places 
where high success is possible. Alas! Would that this 
were true! 

Wherever there are plenty of suitable opportuni- 
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ties for men and women of superior mentality, we 
may rest assured that they will find the right jobs and 
make good at them. They will win out over people of 
inferior minds. Today we see this happening on a 
magnificent scale. Superior people are getting su- 
perior jobs, earning better money than inferior peo- 
ple are, and becoming well-to-do on a tremendous 
scale. This is because, during the past generation, the 
world has undergone an intellectual revolution whose 
magnitude is still unappreciated even by its own wild- 
est enthusiasts. The Industrial Revolution has finally 
reached its scientific stage, and the Social Revolu- 
tion has at about the same time attained to mass cul- 
ture. The former demands scientists by the thousands. 
The latter demands educators by the tens of thou- 
sands. And to these must be added technicians and 
managers by the hundreds of thousands. 

On the other hand, we now see why it is that so 
few of our ablest college students deliberately select 
business and management as a career. They cannot 
discern an intellectual career there, any more than 
shrewd business men can. They know that the state- 
ment of a multimillionaire business man, oft quoted, 
is quite correct: 


“Tf brains were essential to business success, I would 
still be driving a delivery wagon. I have clerks in my 
employ who are smarter and better educated than I am. 
I have men who can write three scholarly degrees after 
their names but who will never earn more than five or 
six thousand dollars a year.” 
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Why is this? The answer has been lucidly rendered 
by a business man, Ernest T. Trigg, in the American 
Magazine. He has boiled it down to its simplest form. 


“When what we call ‘brains’ are productive of profit, 
they are wanted in business by all means, even sought 
by it; but when ‘brains* are not concerned with profits, 
business of necessity has no use for them. The mere fact 
that a man is brilliant and educated is not a business 
qualification. The fact that he is a profit producer, on 
the contrary, conceivably may qualify him, though he 
lacks everything else.” 


This explains the immense excess of Best Minds, 
at least with respect to one large field of endeavor. 
The set of traits and abilities demanded by jobs 
whose primary end is profit-making may or may not 
include high intelligence. But one thing is always cer- 
tain; the set must include many other traits and abili- 
ties beside high intelligence. The chances that all 
these traits will combine in a single person are much 
slimmer than the chance that intelligence traits alone 
will so combine. Hence there must always be from 
five to a thousand times as many merely Best Minds 
as there are wholly competent Best Minds or Me- 
dium Minds for any type of work requiring consider- 
able all-around ability. 

But even more is explained. When are brains pro- 
ductive of profit in the large and long way necessi- 
tated by modern business? Only when the brains 
themselves are actively and directly interested in 
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profits. (Barring of course the cases of mere chance, 
which occur rather often.) But, in the history of the | 
human race, how few superior minds have turned 
their energies toward profit making! No doubt, in 
earlier ages, they shunned money and the amassing 
of it largely because business was far too rough and 
too simple to tax even a mediocre intellect. It was, 
down to recent times, nothing more than buying 
cheap, sellng dear, and outwitting the buyer by 
fraud or cunning. Tricks, bribery, and even violence 
figured largely in success. Then Big Business and a 
low mind were Siamese twins. 

This is not true today, at least not nearly so much 
as it was down to a generation ago. Scientific prob- 
lems figure heavily in manufacturing and distribu- 
tion now; hence there is something to lure a good 
mind. But, even so, the mind that is attracted to such 
problems within a business rarely happens to be a 
mind that is attracted also by the profits in that same 
business. Where are the Best Minds in American 
business? Obviously in the research laboratories of 
the great industrial corporations, in the statistical de- 
partments and the investigating staffs of banks, de- 
partment stores, railways, and other giant concerns. 
Every great executive, ‘in honesty, must admit what 
the one we have just quoted has confessed: he has 
under him, in modest positions, many workers who 
are his intellectual superiors. No shame to him for 
that! And no shame to them! It is a simple biological 
necessity. The job determines its worker. And the 
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worker’s interests determine his larger choice of toil 
as well as his efficiency. 

This puts most Best and Second Best Minds into 
the wage-earning class, not in the profit-making 
class. 

There is another aspect of this situation which su- 
perior college students quickly perceive and react 
against adversely. It is the effect of a biological law 
upon the methods and morals of business and poli- 
tics. To be sure, our youths do not recognize it as a 
manifestation of Nature. They simply observe the 
outworkings and resent them. 

It is one of mankind’s gravest misfortunes that 
superior executive ability, being largely independent 
of the traits of highest intelligence, often occurs in 
conjunction with a mediocre mind. And, as there are 
billions of mediocre minds, as over against a few hun- 
dred thousand very superior minds in every age, it 
follows, merely as a mathematical trend, that the 
world is always overstocked with excellent managers 
who think badly and always understocked with man- 
agers who think with vigorous clarity. 

In considering this fact, you must be on your 
guard against an equivocation in the term, ‘“‘excellent 
manager.” This must be construed in a strictly scien- 
tific sense. It simply means a person whose social 
leadership, initiative, insight into people’s motives 
and attitudes, and knack of winning followers excel 
the average man considerably. It does not mean that 
the end results of his managing are excellent. They 
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pny be tragic. Not because he cannot manage peo- 
ple but rather because, in managing them, he lacks 
insight into external situations and tendencies. 

William Jennings Bryan may serve as a fair ex- 
ample here. He was a brilliant leader of men, holding 
millions in almost devout allegiance for years at a 
stretch. He had charm, persuasiveness, immense en- 
ergy, genuine love of folks, a marvelous stage man- 
ner, and many other potent traits not the least of 
which was a serene temper and a willingness to for- 
give his enemies. Had he been endowed with the in- 
telligence of a superior college freshman in any good 
university, he would have dominated America as a 
benevolent despot for twenty years at least. Had he 
possessed the mind of Lenin, he might have won the 
entire world during his own lifetime. But, alas for us 
and for himself, his brain was a mess. He had the 
mind of a street hawker. Throughout his entire career 
he never faced and analyzed a single important social 
situation with the objectivity and skill of a high school 
boy. And, like most other inferior minds, he was hag- 
ridden with his own infancy; things he had been 
taught while in short trousers became sacred and im- 
mune to criticism. His Fundamentalism was baby 
talk. So, in spite of his marvelous traits of leadership, 
he led his followers into the labyrinths of lunacy— 
and left them there triumphant. A Peerless Leader 
who seldom peered into facts. 

Now Bryan exemplifies, in highly accentuated 
form, an all too common linkage of splendid leader- 
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ship with feeble mentality. He also illustrates one of 
the most dangerous peculiarities of the type in his 
sincere belief that his command of facts equalled his 
command of folks. Every leader, of course, must have 
high self-confidence. And to have it, he must feel 
sure that what he chooses to do is right. Hence he 
must believe in his own superior intelligence. (Very 
superior minds have difficulty in this because, know- 
ing a great deal, they became painfully aware of the 
probabilities of their erring.) Must not the leader be 
always right? How else can he enforce his leadership 
on many? 

To return to the situation in the worlds of business, 
finance, manufacturing, and politics: for every suc- 
cessful manager who is a Best Mind there are a dozen 
who are fourth, fifth and sixth best minds, and per- 
haps a score or two who are Perfect Hundreds or 
Nineties. Now, the business practices of these latter, 
who are in the majority, set the pace and largely de- 
termine the standards, technical as well as ethical. 
Here we have the explanation of most business fail- 
ures and most commercial fraud. It is an old and 
familiar story that most men fail in business as a 
result of sheer incompetence, while the second largest 
group fail through lack of capital. Strictly analyzed, 
the man who enters a business without money enough 
on hand or within reach to carry on properly is in- 
competent. Had he the intelligence to succeed, he 
would secure cash or credit first of all. The third 
commonest cause of failure is inexperience. But this 
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is really a lack of intelligence, inasmuch as no man 
save a dunderhead or a gambler will hazard his for- 
tunes in an enterprise about which he knows little or 
nothing. Likewise with personal extravagance and 
unwise credits. These five causes account for 74.8% 
of all business failures in recent years, according to 
the best estimates of our credit associations and banks 
and bankruptcy courts. And they are precisely par- 
allel to the expectations of the biologists and the 
psychologists, who understand that fully 75% of all 
persons who are endowed by nature with strong tend- 
encies to initiate enterprises and to manage things 
and people will, by the simple “laws of chance,” also 
be endowed with intelligence that rises only a little 
above mediocrity or does not so rise or else sinks be- 
low mediocrity. 
_ Because most independent business men and ex- 
ecutives fall in the median 75% of the intelligence 
scale, it follows that business practices are inevitably 
moulded by intelligences which range somewhere be- 
tween 90 I. Q. and 125 I. Q., with a marked predom- 
inance of minds that do not rise above 120 I. Q. or 
thereabouts. That intelligences between 80 I. Q. and 
90 I. Q. have little influence here is lucky for the rest 
of us. The chief reason they count for little, in spite 
of their persistent presence, is that their stupidity 
defeats itself. 

The average small business today is shaped and 
guided by methods (or the lack of such) which make 
highly intelligent people laugh in scorn or else weep 
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sympathetically. It is typified by the bookkeeping 
and financiering of a country editor whose news- 
paper plant I once inspected for a client who later 
bought it. Every transaction, regardless of its char- 
acter, had been scribbled on the first scrap of paper 
the owner could lay his hands on at the moment—or 
whenever he happened to think of the necessity of 
recording it. Orders for job work, duns, bills payable, 
inquiries from readers, circulars, petitions, sum- 
monses, and everything else were thus annotated and 
then thrust into pigeonholes of an enormous old desk. 
Thence they were drawn and inspected whenever the 
need arose. All subscriptions, cancellations, and re- 
newals were thus filed along with everything else. It 
took three weeks for myself and an assistant to ascer- 
tain, within 10% of the truth, the current circulation 
of the paper paid and unpaid. The owner sold his 
property to my client at the figure he first demanded 
and departed chuckling over his fine deal. He did not 
know that the total of unpaid subscriptions over a 
period of forty-six years equalled his asking price 
for the entire plant and good will. My client collected 
virtually every dollar of these subscriptions and so 
got the property merely for the labor of making this 
collection! 

Here we have one of the chief causes of the steady 
victory of big business over little business. Little 
business is run by little minds, at least seven or eight 
times out of ten. Is it any wonder that most of our 
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Best Minds, witnessing the course of the typical little 
business, are not lured into it? 

But even in fairly large enterprises, a great deal of 
mediocre intelligence persists and dominates. Would 
you believe that scores of successful business execu- 
tives regularly visit astrologers and palmists for ad- 
vice about business moves? I wouldn’t, until I met 
some of these simpletons and had listened politely to 
their awed revelations about the astounding secrets 
that were being revealed to them by their pet sooth- 
sayers. Would you believe that a rich Wall Street 
broker regularly buys stock in whose opening quota- 
tion the number 7 appears and regularly sells stock 
with the number 13 in its list price? I wouldn’t—until 
I met him. Our Rotary Clubs and Chambers of Com- 
merce harbor an amazing horde of such nincompoops. 
They are a small minority, to be sure, but large 
enough to prove that business success is attainable by 
a mediocre mind. 

Again it is inferior intelligence which causes some 
unknown but considerable portion of commercial 
frauds, which cost honest Americans hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars every year. A man with commonplace 
intelligence but high energy and initiative plunges 
into business and soon finds himself in deep water. 
He lacks the brains to analyze market conditions and 
to organize his own forces so as to make an honest 
profit. Often he saves part of his investment by hiring 
an arson gang to burn down his factory, or by sell- 
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ing out to some sucker on a basis of gross misrepre- 
sentation, or by some other dishonesty. 

Since 1914 losses by fire have been $4,022,000,000, 
of which a large and ill-defined fraction has been 
due to arson. But this sum, however large it may be, 
looks small beside the total losses which American 
business men have suffered through the unwise ex- 
tension of credit. For the same period, the total of 
credit losses is $5,565,000,000. Nearly all of these 
represent either bad judgment on the part of the 
business man or downright fraud on the part of those 
who received the credit. Recent studies have shown 
pretty clearly that credit frauds are very much fewer 
in number and smaller in gross amounts involved 
than are the losses due to the unwise extension of 
credit. 

Now, the ways of the stupid and the ways of the 
dishonest act as serious handicaps to the superior 
intelligence that endeavors to be happy in business. 
I know many men who have left the advertising busi- 
ness, the newspaper business, the motion picture busi- 
ness, the building and contracting business, and oth- 
ers simply because they could not endure having to 
compete with mediocrities on the basis of mediocre 
morals. Despising the men with whom they had to 
associate and refusing to descend to the tricks of the 
trade, they have chosen to get out and pursue pleas- 
ant paths at smaller profit in cash and greater profit 
in satisfactions. 

Last and least is a peculiar handicap to the Best 
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Mind which is in its beginnings and as yet cannot 
affect many people. I mention it only because it is 
bound to become more and more common as modern 
organizations perfect their technique, subdividing 
tasks to the limit and making each one as easy and 
as safe as possible. 

America is full of “successful business men’? who 
are seriously maladjusted for no other reason than 
the hopeless inadequacy of their businesses to absorb 
their highest psychic energies and to give them fun- 
damental satisfaction. I could fill a large volume with — 
nothing but records of such, many of them in the 
form of bitter confessions. One old friend of mine 
who, in college days, stood forth as a shining intellect 
was virtually forced to take over a large business 
when his father died suddenly while in the midst of 
reorganizing it. Today, after amassing a large for- 
tune, my friend is poisoned with an incurable dis- 
content. Travel, sports, gambling, and silly gaieties 
bring no relief. He would like to spend much of each 
year ambling over forgotten mountain paths with 
some of his college chums, discussing Plato, psycho- 
analysis, the Neo-Malthusians, eugenics, and the 
progress made in colloidal chemistry since the good 
old days when he toiled in the college laboratory. But 
all the mental habits, as well as many of the physical, 
have the wrong set; he cannot do such things. He 
cannot wrench his mind free from business and the 
habits of thinking about everything in the business 
man’s fashion. Yet the same old intellect is there, 
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chained by twenty-five years of narrow commercial 
routine. 

Now and then a highly intelligent man who is thus 
maladjusted breaks away from his office and all its 
poisonous habits early enough to save his soul. But 
such a lucky fellow is all too rare. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred drive on and ever on until they 
break down in the iron harness of the golden calf. 

The high organization of the modern corporation, 
while it is the surest way of getting results, runs 
counter to the natural cravings of at least two im- 
portant varieties of superior men. One variety is the 
man of high all-around intelligence, taste, and energy 
with no single trait sufficiently dominant to make 
him even a near-genius. The business world is 
crowded with his kind. I am embarrassed by the 
very wealth of cases which I have myself observed 
over long periods. Here are two which stand out 
sharply by reason of the immense disparity between 
their abilities and their economic setting. 

Yole is a man who scores in the upper 10% in 
tests for intelligence, emotional stability, and gen- 
eral motor dexterity. He reads and writes at great 
speed and with equal accuracy. His memory is power- 
ful without being at all abnormal. His manual deft- 
ness runs high, both in the solving of puzzles which 
require a cunning hand and in techniques like piano 
playing, baseball, billiards, and the quick-eyed games 
of tennis and handball. Most striking is his wide range 
of spontaneous interests and the lack of strong domi- 
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nants among these. He seeks society, belongs to sev- 
eral excellent clubs, is fond of church work, follows 
three arts enthusiastically, is an entertaining conver- 
sationalist, and has the knack of making many 
friends. He is what is known as a.$25,000 executive. 
On this level of income he has succeeded for many 
years, with a single exception which points the moral 
of this tale. 

His abilities and personal charm attracted a mo- 
tion picture magnate who invited him to join the 
latter’s organization at a figure too high to be lightly 
scorned. Yole accepted and failed, for the first and 
the only time in his life. It was, to be sure, no igno- 
minious defeat; rather the opposite. For everybody 
understood, after the smoke of battle had lifted, that 
his downfall was wholly due to the fact that he was 
mentally superior to all of his superiors in the com- 
pany, morally superior to everybody with whom he 
had to deal, and socially superior in the best sense to 
all Hollywood. He was a Saint Bernard in a dog 
pound, a silver fox in a den of skunks, a sane man 
in a lunatic asylum, a gentleman and a scholar among 
illiterate boors. His ways were not their ways. And 
he could not adapt to theirs without surrendering 
his own self-respect as well as his intelligence. 

The second variety of superior man is the man of 
the single talent who lacks flexibility; hence he is 
more often and more deeply disturbed. More things 
ean go all wrong with him than with the many- 
talented man. His rages, his fears, and all other emo- 
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tions are more readily aroused and less readily 
smoothed out. There are fewer places where he can 
do what he likes, fewer chances to make a living by 
doing it, and still fewer opportunities for winning 
the required fame or social status. 

Trigg illustrates this type. As a small boy he 
became passionately fond of chemistry. While in 
high school he distinguished himself in this science. 
His father, who was at once well-to-do and intelli- 
gent, gave the boy a fine little laboratory where the 
budding scientist toiled evenings and Saturdays. 
Partly by chance and partly by choice Trigg went in 
for a particularly difficult line of research which he 
pursued for many years. His was the perfect single- 
track mind. He was deeply absorbed by this one en- 
deavor, developed no collateral interests except the 
feeble one of singing dismal ballads in a slightly 
squawkish tenor. When I first met him, many years 
ago, he struck me as a thoroughly happy, well ad- 
justed chap blessed with an excellent intellect of a 
kind. 

It has been said that Trigg is now one of the four 
or five leading specialists in the world in his little 
field of chemistry. It is even surer though that he is 
now a discontented, irritable, cranky, middle-aged, 
narrow-gauge personality. In all the United States 
there are probably not more than three or four insti- 
tutions which have to call on Trigg for advice or 
special research; and they call on him only at long 
intervals, for his competitors get their share of the 
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microscopically small business. Trigg has been forced 
to accept a post as chemistry teacher in a small col- 
lege where his days are filled mostly with freshmen. 
He detests the childish routine of elementary chem- 
istry courses. He craves to carry on his own re- 
searches in some large industrial laboratory; but the 
laboratory does not exist and is not likely to. 

Another variety of superior maladjustment ap- 
pears in the career of Deeves, whose nature resembles 
that of Yole except that Deeves is somewhat nar- 
rower in his range of spontaneous interests and in 
his social adjustments. The things and people he 
likes receive from him a more intense devotion; and 
his preferences toward them show lack of breadth 
and depth in various respects. His culture is fuller 
and richer than that of Yole, and this contrives to 
make him somewhat aggressive in argument. He has 
an advantage over most listeners in conversation, for 
he is swift with allusions and rejoinders. His mind 
cuts sharp and clean. 

Several times in his career he has tried to hold ex- 
ecutive positions suited only to high grade “Yes 
men,” namely administrators who simply reflect the 
will of their superior. In this capacity Deeves is a 
lamentable failure. He manages to out-argue his su- 
perior, out-talk him, out-wit him, offer suggestions 
and criticisms torrentially, and generally impress the 
entire organization that he knows more and thinks 
faster than everybody else. The worst of it is that 
this is, in large measure, true; and yet it does not suf- 
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fice to promote Deeves to the presidency, inasmuch 
as he lacks the highest qualities of constructive lead- 
ership, especially the rare gift of yielding in lesser 
matters for the sake of winning in the larger. He re- 
fuses to say “yes” to anybody unless he is utterly 
convinced that “yes” is the only sound answer. He 
will not even refrain from saying “no” when neither 
he nor anybody else has anything to gain thereby. 
There is too much of the critic and too little of the 
diplomat in him. The blend seriously lowers the effec- 
tiveness of his other superior qualities in the busi- 
ness world where he makes a living. 

Men of superior general abilities often find in busi- 
ness, journalism and literary pursuits the same intol- 
erable monotony which men of average abilities find in 
over-standardized factory labor. You will seldom per- 
suade the average man that this occurs, but it does, 
and calls for comment inasmuch as the fact partly 
illustrates the relativity of all adjustments and mal- 
ad justments, of all success and all failure. 

Consider first the business necessity of standard- 
izing products and services. It makes no difference 
whether you are selling prayer books, toothbrushes, 
police dogs, Republican newspapers, illuminating 
gas, or geology textbooks; once you find that many 
people will buy your commodities in a certain fa- 
vored form, quality, and manner of delivery, you 
must cleave to this pattern as long as the buyers de- 
mand it. That is, you must do so as a matter of sound 
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economics; for only thus can you reduce production 
costs and selling costs to a minimum. If you don’t do 
it, you will soon be driven out of business by other 
people who give consumers what they want when they 
want it. 

Now, once a commodity has been standardized suc- 
cessfully, the task of producing and marketing it rap- 
idly becomes more or less standardized too. This 
means that the variety of behavior required in build- 
ing up a business vastly exceeds that required to keep 
a successful business going. Remember, please, I am 
speaking only of the variety; not of the amount of 
total effort nor of the particular kinds of intelligence, 
dexterity, social sense, or other aptitudes. In mere 
volume of effort, of course, an established business 
may outrank one of the same kind that is not yet on 
its feet; but this has no bearing on my present point. 

It is a well known fact among business men that 
those who achieve the most brilliant triumphs in cre- 
ating new enterprises often become indifferent or 
downright failures as routine executives in a well or- 
ganized and prosperous concern. To feel wholly alive 
and to get a joy out of their day’s work, they must 
attack a new problem every hour, plunge from crisis 
to crisis, take giddy chances with men and fortunes, 
try out novel ideas, experiment, invent, devise, 
scheme, and move fast. They are the natural entre- 
preneurs, the captains of industry, the promoters, 
or the gentlemen adventurers, according to the world 
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they inhabit and the social standards they cleave to. 
Their lives may be rationalized under two mottoes: 
“Toujours l’audace!” and: “On to the next!” 

Pin such a personality down to a desk job, no 
matter how important its routine may be, and he be- 
comes first restless and then a high explosive. On a 
more magnificent scale he behaves exactly as the 
average man does when shackled to an enamelling 
machine which compels him to perform the same sim- 
ple arm motion five thousand times a day. Say he is 
the factory manager, having under him a thousand 
toilers, all well regimented and drilled in their tasks, 
all turning out goods up to a clearly specified stan- 
dard. From the point of view of one of these toilers. 
he has a large and difficult task. From his own point 
of view, he is rusting on the job. It does not use a 
fraction of his impulses nor gratify more than a few 
of his intense cravings. He can discharge the day’s 
work in two or three hours—many of these men are 
doing it today, all over our land. And, that done, 
he either frets and fumes at his desk or dreams of new 
worlds to conquer. 

One of the unhappiest men I know belongs to this 
group. As a result of a series of family complications 
too intimate to report here, Duff had to assume the 
management of a conservative and highly prosperous 
factory in New England. His father had run it all 
his life. It happened to be a virtual monopoly in one 
or two specialties all but indispensable to several 
major industries. And, to make matters worse for 
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Duff, a few automatic machines and a tiny staff suf- 
ficed to yield his family a huge annual income. No 
grave problems of manufacture or selling existed. 
Any foreman could have mastered the superinten- 
dency in a few weeks. But Duff had good reasons 
to fear entrusting this responsibility to a stranger, 
because certain secret processes might thereby be- 
come known; and they were so simple, according to 
him, that their disclosure would instantly break the 
monopoly. So he took charge in person. 

Now he is a complex personality, complex to a 
fault. He has a streak of the dreamy inventor in him, 
a streak of the entrepreneur, and a very large purple 
patch of romantic adventuring. His mentality, while 
it suffers somewhat under this heterogeneous burden, 
remains emphatically superior. While I have never 
measured him, I am sure after long acquaintance 
that he falls in the upper 10% of the Best Minds. 
In this all his friends agree. And they also agree that 
he is leading a life out of joint, a round of patient 
misery in a dull, remote mill village of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The dreamy inventor in him manages pretty well 
in the shabby back office at the factory. Here Duff 
spends many hours over the machines of fantasy, 
some of which he carries to the experimental stage in 
a tiny workshop padlocked and marked “Private.” 
So far as I know, he has not yet perfected anything 
worth patenting; but he has hopes. His other two 
trends are less lucky, they find no outlet whatever, 
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Over and over he has schemed to expand his own 
business, but his good sense always thwarts that; for 
the business has not the seeds of greatness in it. Some- 
times he dreams of investing his fortune—a sizeable 
one though not large enough to justify reckless ad- 
ventures—in some new business which he can de- 
velop in his home town while running the small 
factory of his ancestors. But as yet he has found noth- 
ing that seems suited to his tastes and the locality. 
Again he has talked vehemently of moving the fac- 
tory to Boston or New York. And I suspect he will 
do this some fine day, when he is sufficiently restless. 
As matters stand and have stood for several years, 
he is making about fifty thousand dollars a year in 
thorough discontent. He is biologically too big for his 
job. 

Literature and journalism abound with such mis- 
fits. A well established newspaper has a pretty nar- 
row policy, as a rule; this is Just another way of say- 
ing that it has found its readers and has learned how 
to give them what they want. I do not mean that the 
policy is narrow in any moral sense; I mean it only 
in a psychological sense. Max Eastman’s old maga- 
zine of revolt, ““The Masses,” had such a narrow pol- 
icy; so has Oswald Garrison Villard’s “Nation,” and 
H. L. Mencken’s “American Mercury,” no less than 
the late Frank Munsey’s “Evening Sun” and Adolph 
Ochs’ “New York Times.” That is, each one stands 
for certain ideas and sometimes for ideals as well; each 
one has learned that a certain number of people want 
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to read about these badly enough to pay money for 
so many pages of type per day, week, or month; so 
each strives to meet the demand consistently. 

This means that those who write for such success- 
ful periodicals must deal with their topics in essen- 
tially the same manner over and over. As has often 
been said, the secret of a successful periodical writer 
consists largely of his ability to go on saying the 
same thing over and over, year in and year out, with 
just enough minor variation of subject and phrasing 
to escape an intolerable monotony of impression. Nat-. 
urally, this stereotypy is at its worst in periodicals 
catering to the lowest intelligence classes and to those 
other classes which, regardless of intelligence, seek 
simple stimulation such as the sex and success maga- 
zines supply. 

Handicaps like all these grow out of the deeps of 
personality. They have not been designed by wicked 
millionaires in order to lower the intelligence and 
morale of workingmen. They are elemental phenom- 
ena in the human spirit which are slowly becoming 
visible to the casual eye and, ere long, will appear as 
one of society’s burning issues. 

And now let us return to our central problem, look- 
ing next at the opportunities for Best Minds in the 
professions. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


E have found jobs for some 42,000 of our Best 

Minds in industry, business and finance. There 
remain in the waiting list 571,800 more Best Minds 
who must find opportunities to employ their excep- 
tional mental abilities or else suffer a serious malad- 
justment. Let us next see what work we can find 
for them in the two great professions of engineering 
and architecture. 

The engineer is being hoist on his own petard. 
And the name of the petard is Unit Operation. The 
Unit Operation is the fine flower of modern industrial 
engineering. It springs from the rigorous application 
of the Golden Rule of Efficiency: ““Never allow any- 
body to touch a job which a less skilled worker is 
able to handle.” Steadily day by day this is supplant- 
ing all other Golden Rules and is supplementing the 
once undefeatable forces of natural selection as a fash- 
ioner of future humanity. 

So long as industrialists regulate their own fac- 
tories, they will favor the Unit Operation, for it en- 
hances efficiency enormously. It cannot be used in all 
lines of work; but wherever it can be, it enables a 
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hundred low-grade toilers, each performing one tiny 
part of a manufacturing process, to turn out from 
two to five times as many finished products as one 
hundred high-grade workers each of whom makes the 
entire product or a large part of it. And the wages 
of the hundred low-grade men are much less than 
those of the high-grade. Finally, as Henry Ford was 
one of the first to demonstrate on a titanic scale, any- 
body who is not a downright moron can be trained 
for such work in a few days. This means a practically 
unlimited labor supply. 

Now, the engineers began by applying this tech- 
nique to the coarser manufacturing processes. Then 
they carried it further up into shops where skilled 
mechanics and machinists had hitherto reigned su- 
preme. Today they behold it invading their own pro- 
fession, repeating the same disaster that it first 
wrought upon the old-fashioned skilled workman. 

Of old an engineer was an all-around man. He 
had to be master of much lore. Now he is, as a rule, a 
single-track mind—and the track itself is narrow 
gauge. As soon as he leaves college, he must start to 
specialize, not merely in some large department of 
his profession but also in some single task within 
that department. He may become an authority on 
calculating girder sizes and shapes. He may stick to 
mathematics and do all the problems that arise in 
the office. He may design water towers or city sewage 
systems or radio panels. He may concentrate on the 
obfuscated art of preparing specifications. He may 
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become an expert in checking up on contractors or 
in the handling of hydraulic cements or in writing 
technical articles for the engineering journals. 

Plainly enough, a man who makes good in a single 
specialty of this sort does not have to be as intelli- 
gent as the all-around engineer. And he usually 1s 
not. Aside from mathematical ability, in which he 
must manifestly excel, the single-track engineer 
seems to fall somewhere between 115 and 125 I. Q. 
Better than average, but not truly superior. And his 
market value demonstrates this only too vividly. 

“T can employ a competent graduate of any of the 
best engineering schools in the country for fifty dol- 
lars a week—-about what I must pay for a high-grade 
office secretary.” Thus spoke one of New York’s em- 
inent engineers a few months ago. “To be sure, he 
will not be a man who can assume large responsibil- 
ities, but he will be able to perform most of the tasks 
I am likely to assign him, and he will be thorough and 
prompt.” 

Chief engineers on special projects for the City of 
New York still receive less than do some of the fore- 
men under them. One of them writes, “. . . I had the 
privilege, a few days ago, of listening to an address 
by the civil engineer in charge of the old Croton 
Aqueduct project, and I was surprised to learn that 
even at that time the chief engineer received less than 
the foreman of laborers. . . .” 

Average intelligence, average initiative! They suf- 
fice here. 
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Not all engineers are driven into such mediocre 
jobs, of course. Nor are all engineers themselves me- 
diocre. Far from it! Those who are mentally superior 
generally work up into positions of authority in large 
manufacturing corporations. There they devote them- 
selves less and less to engineering, more and more 
to administration and selling. This has recently been 
brought to light in a comprehensive survey which 
every high-grade young man interested in an en- 
gineering career should study thoughtfully. 

Referring to this survey, in which its own investi- 
gators participated, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board delivered a timely warning two years ago 
to the graduates of engineering: schools. 


“There are proportionately few strictly technical and 
engineering positions in industry; not enough, it ap- 
pears, for all the graduates from engineering courses. 

. In six major industries, the metal trades, paper 
and pulp, textile, rubber, electrical and chemical indus- 
tries, less than 40% of the technically trained college 
men hold strictly technical positions, and a similar pro- 
portion may be said to hold true in industry as a whole. 
... A great majority of all technical college men are 


in general supervisory positions. . . 


“Hence technical training alone . . . is but part of 
the equipment needed by most of the college men who 
start on an industrial career. . . . Knowledge of 


general business practices, finance, some foundation in 
economics, and the art of handling men are the essentials 


for their success.”’ 
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Beety and Cleeton have shown, in a variety of ways, 
the astonishingly slight connection between intelli- 
gence and most of the other important traits in engi- 
neers. They have made an elaborate study * of ninety 
graduates of the College of Engineering and In- 
dustries of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
comparing their scholarship and their intelligence and 
their extra-scholastic activities in college with the im- 
portance of the position and the size of the salary | 
they had. achieved three or four years after gradua- 
tion. The scores they made in five basic intelligence 
tests showed virtually no correlation with their rating 
in engineering courses. (Correlation, —0.083.) And a 
still smaller correlation appeared between their in- 
telligence and the importance of the position they at- 
tained after graduation. (Correlation, —0.016.) As 
for their salaries, here we encounter a negative corre- 
lation with intelligence. That is to say, there is a 
slight tendency for men of low intelligence to get 
high salaries while men of high intelligence get low 
salaries. (Correlation, —0.061.) 

Now, what makes a man a good business manager 
or an industrial supervisor? “It is a matter of person- 
ality, to a large extent,” reply the business leaders 
whom the Conference Board interviewed. Yes in- 
deed! It is three-fourths personality, at least. Not 
superior intelligence at all! 

All right! Then let’s train our young engineers to 


* See Personnel Journal, VI: No. 5, pp. 344-351. “Predicting Achieve- 
ment.” 
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become good managers and superintendents. But 
hold! What is this we hear from Magnus W. Alex- 
ander, of this same Industrial Conference Board, 
which digs up endless strange and perturbing facts 
about our factories and their operators? Mr. Alex- 
ander finds that, for the same unit of production, 
17% less management personnel was needed in 1923 
than in 1914. And, as factory efficiency improves, 
fewer and fewer managers and superintendents will 
be needed, relative to volume of output. 

This is a result of many influences, chief of which 
are the huge increase of horse-power per factory 
worker, enabling him to produce more per day, 
higher skill in. personnel management, and_ the 
marked tendency toward the integration of industrial 
operations—which is a large way of saying central- 
ization of management. About 2% of our factories 
now employ more than half of all factory workers; 
and about 7% of them all employ almost three- 
quarters of all the workers. Ever and ever more em- 
ployees under ever and ever fewer bosses! Just now 
there are about 63 workers to each manager or su- 
perintendent. By 1950 there may be more than 125. 
And, of the managers and superintendents, not more 
than one out of every score or so will have to soar far 
above average intelligence. So where, oh, where, shall 
a Best Mind find an engineer’s job in the industrial 
system of tomorrow? 

Engineers themselves agree with the vocational 
psychologists about the relative unimportance of ex- 
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tra high intelligence traits. They are not inclined to 
quarrel with the findings of the psychologists at Pur- 
due University who recently made a careful personal- 
ity analysis of Purdue engineering graduates who 
have been out of college five years or longer and have 
made good in a striking degree. Twenty-three. traits 
were investigated and correlated with incomes. It 
appeared that originality and “front’’—or “good ad- 
dress” —were the two traits that stood out most con- 
spicuously in the most successful engineers. The two 
next strongest and next commonest were aggressive- 
ness and enthusiasm. Then accuracy in work and self- 
reliance. Humor, neatness and sincerity were corre- 
lated with success only to a very slight degree, 
while moral habits were not correlated at all. That 
is to say, about as many successful engineers had 
very bad moral habits as very good ones. (Editors of 
success magazines please delete this revelation when 
quoting!) As for reasoning powers, they ranked 
twelfth in the list of twenty-three traits. Eleven 
other traits, in other words, were found to be con- 
nected with engineering success more often than the 
ability to analyze, infer, and detect logical fallacies is. 

A somewhat more precise correlation between per- 
sonality traits and engineering success has been 
worked out by George C. Brandenburg. It is worth 
reporting briefly because it goes a step further than 
the Purdue study. In his summary in the “Journal of 
Applied Psychology” (vol. 8, p. 281) Brandenburg 
finds just what all other investigators here have 
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found. He has studied two groups of engineers, com- 
paring their traits when they graduated with their 
traits and incomes when they had been in successful 
engineering practice for five and one-half years. Rat- 
ing these men according to all their personality traits 
in combination, Brandenburg discovers that superior 
personalities regularly earn superior incomes. Ar- 
ranging all his subjects into three levels, he finds that: 

1, superior personalities earn an average of $3,000 
per year, 

2, medium personalities earn an average of $2,316 
per year, and 

3, inferior personalities earn an average of $2,076 
per year, five and one-half years after graduation. 

But he finds no connection whatsoever between in- 
telligence traits and success as represented by salary. 
That is, there are about as many inferior personali- 
ties having high intelligence as there are superior 
personalities having inferior minds. What pulls down 
the fat wage is the total personality, not the intelli- 
gence. And the traits that enable the total personality 
to succeed are, as Brandenburg’s analysis demon- 
strates, enthusiasm, energy, self-reliance, aggressive- 
ness, and accuracy. Incidentally, we learn here too, as 
we have elsewhere learned, that there is no important 
connection between success and moral traits. Inferior 
moral types get along in the world about as well as 
the superior do. If not better! 

Now to the actual number of opportunities. At 
one swoop we dismiss virtually every position as civil 
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engineer and surveyor, for only slightly superior in- 
telligence is there required. This leaves electrical and 
mechanical engineering, as well as a thin scattering 
of minor specialties such as sanitary engineering, 
chemical engineering, and so on. We now have 27,077 
electrical engineers and 37,689 mechanical. Then 
there are 6,695 mining engineers and possibly 2,500 
others in the lesser fields which the U. S. Census does 
not classify. Say then as a grand total about 74,000. 
How many of these are doing work requiring 130 
I. Q. or better? 

At the most liberal estimate, not more than one out 
of four. Or about 18,500 persons. On a more conser- 
vative basis, not more than one out of six, or around 
12,000. And how about future openings? Will many 
new ones arise? Is the field for the highest type of 
engineer broadening? This question brings us into 
the fiery focus of a professional controversy in which 
engineers themselves defend all sorts of conflicting 
opinions. Some have lately declared that the world 
can employ profitably at least 40,000 more engineers 
than it now has. Others assert with some heat that we 
already are plagued with a surplus just as Germany 
was before the war, when graduates of her finest tech- 
nical schools were fighting for jobs that paid little 
better than those of masons and carpenters. Into this 
debate I shall not plunge. For, after all, it docs not 
touch the main issue. We want to know how many 
Best Minds can find suitable employment, not how 
many engineers can. And it seems more enlightening 
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to observe, as the leaders of industry and engineering 
have lately done, that future opportunities will arise 
mainly in managerial positions and in rather narrow 
technical lines. The former require more personality 
than brains. The latter require highly specialized abil- 
ities, some of which constitute intelligence and some 
of which have no connection with it. As the technical 
openings now make up only 40% of the total, of 
which certainly not more than half demand 130 I. Q., 
I deem it pretty safe to predict that in the next gen- 
eration the Best Minds will find not more than 15% 
of all engineering opportunities suited to their pecu- 
liar mentality. At the same time the ratio of such 
opportunities to million of population must decline 
considerably, as a result of rising industrial efficiency 
and the enormous productivity of a few great re- 
search laboratories, concerning which I shall have 
more to say when we discuss opportunities in science. 

For these reasons I set down as the number of 
Best Minds adequately engaged in engineering to- 
day about 15,000. This means one such engineer for 
every 8,000 of population. By 1975 this ratio will 
shift to something like one to every 16,000. Mark 
you! I have said “adequately engaged.” I am sure 
there are hundreds of engineers now doing work that 
is vastly inferior to their training, as well as to their 
native intelligence. I know several such, and they 
testify to the frequency of this plight. It is one of 
the gravest of all professional problems today. And 
our best engineering schools are striving to mitigate 
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it in various ways, chief of which is to raise engineer- 
ing standards of education to such a high level that 
the number of graduates will be greatly reduced, 
thereby improving the lot of all who succeed. 

Among our 18,185 architects a somewhat similar 
situation appears. Suppose we allow that one out of 
five in their profession can find adequate employment 
for a 130 I. Q. mind. That gives a total of about 
3,600 opportunities for Best Minds here. I consider 
this a highly liberal allowance. And I see not the re- 
motest chance of widening the opportunities; rather 
are there signs that they will narrow somewhat as the 
country is built up. Long settlement of a region 
works adversely. America leads the world in archi- 
tecture today chiefly because we have not yet finished 
building. Europe has fallen behind largely because 
her population, wealth and general prosperity long 
ago reached their optimum. Probably another fifty 
years will bring us well within sight of our optimum 
too; and from thence forth there will be less rebuild- 
ing and less new construction per million of popula- 
tion. 

Let us not overlook three tendencies in architecture 
which work against the Best Minds. The least serious 
of these is the invasion of the architect’s field by im- 
mense corporations in the building material and real 
estate fields. More and more, these concerns strive to 
stimulate sales by retaining one or two excellent ar- 
chitects (or sometimes only the use of their names!) 
and organizing around them an office force of drafts- 
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men whose chief business is to make fresh copies of 
old, well standardized plans of small houses and to 
furnish these free or at very low cost to prospective 
home builders. The second tendency is toward gen- 
uine large-office organization. There is no doubt that 
one or two highly competent architects can, by care- 
ful selection of a large staff of mediocre men, get 
through an immense deal of business; as much as 
twenty good architects working singly would be 
likely to accomplish under the conditions of a genera- 
tion ago. Were all of these 3,600 Best Minds which 
I have allotted to this profession as a possible maxi- 
mum suddenly to adopt these modern methods of 
organization, there would be eighteen highly intelli- 
gent architects in each of our 200 largest cities, on 
an average. And surely half of them, along with most 
of the poorer architects, would starve to death. For, 
outside of our forty or fifty largest cities, there is no 
business sufficient in volume to support such large- 
scale offices as we are now imagining. 

The third adverse trend is by all odds the most dis- 
astrous. It is the increasing standardization of plans 
and specifications, especially in factories, stores, and 
office buildings, where the large profits are to be 
found. In spite of much readable stuff in newspapers 
about the beauty and originality of our newer edifices, 
the fact remains, as almost any architect will testify, 
that the chances for highly intelligent and individual 
expression in architecture are steadily dwindling, ex- 
cept in the field of the middle-priced and expensive 
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suburban and country home. Building laws, trade 
standardization of bricks, stone, steel, cement, glass 
and everything else, and the insistence of clients upon 
a few elemental demands all make to this end. No, 
the hope for the Best Mind in architecture is not even 
so good as I have allowed for in my figures. 
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OW for the medical profession. And let us in- 

clude within it all closely related techniques 

such as surgery, physiology, bacteriology, epidemiol- 

ogy, and so on, barring only those branches of pure 

research that carry the student over into chemistry 
and physics. 

What a different scene opens before us now! Will 
anybody doubt that our country could employ untold 
thousands of physicians of the highest competence in 
medical work that would tax the mental resources of 
even the Best Minds? Surely the physician and the 
surgeon ought to be Best Minds! Their problems, 
both the theoretical and the practical, are enormously 
complex and baffling. The man who grapples with 
them must see much, analyze keenly, infer with log- 
ical rigor, and experiment with a bold creative imag- 
ination. He must face emergencies with nimble wit 
as well as with courage. He must be inquisitive to- 
ward a novel case and sustained by immense physical 
energy in carrying on the routine of healing the sick 
at all hours of day and night. I admit at once that, 
so far as the present is concerned, our radical eugen- 
ists have an excellent argument in the field of medi- 
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cine. Opportunities for superior minds here are far 
more numerous than in industry, business, or en- 
gineering. Here even the Best Minds are scarcely 
good enough. The scientific and technical difficulties 
of medical and surgical work make the labors of 
Edison and Henry Ford seem like the pottering of 
little children. A country doctor needs more brains 
to do his work passably than the fifty greatest indus- 
trialists in the world require. 

Grant all this, however. Where does it leave us? 
We now have 144,977 physicians and surgeons. Does 
this imply that there are today 144,977 opportunities 
for the Best Minds? Or that there will be during the 
next generation? Or in still later days? Study closely 
contemporary conditions and trends, and you quickly 
find reasons for doubting all such conjectures. 

Four things stand out as obstacles to the wholesale 
influx of Best Minds into medical work. First of 
all, the traits indispensable to the successful practi- 
tioner include so many unusual abilities over and 
above intelligence that only a fairly small percentage 
of our Best Minds can qualify. 

No other field of endeavor demands so much in the 
way of physique, as well as mentality. Keen eyesight, 
delicate touch, a hypersensitive nose, freedom from 
nausea, perfect control of one’s own emotions in the 
presence of the patient, a high degree of personal de- 
tachment from the patient without giving the appear- 
ance of being cold or uninterested in his troubles, 
rare physical endurance which can stand the strain 
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of twenty-four hours of gruelling emergency work, 
unusual presence of mind, a capacity for waking up 
out of deep sleep and being instantly ready to cut 
off an arm or to remove a steel splinter from an eye- 
ball—these are a few of the severe requirements to 
be set up for a high-grade physician over and above 
fundamental intelligence. 

Now, most of these traits are independent varia- 
bles. You may possess one without having the others. 
So the chances of any one person possessing all of 
them—or even many of them—are slight. This is why 
the world finds so few truly great doctors and sur- 
geons. (And so many miserable bad guessers and 
knife wielders parading under the safe shield of an 
M. D. diploma.) So we come here upon a difficulty 
for our Best Mind that is quite the reverse of the 
sort which appears in most other realms of work. 
Traits other than intelligence are fully as important 
and must be combined with the latter. Hence few 
Best Minds can qualify. 

So too with the Second Best Minds, the Third 
Best, and thus down the line. Here we have the ex- 
planation of the huge individual differences in intel- 
ligence among physicians. Of the 613,800 Best 
Minds, probably not more-than 15,000 or 20,000 are 
endowed with those other traits which would qualify 
them as all-around medical practitioners. And I call 
your attention to the fact that the highest estimate I 
have ever heard a well informed physician make as 
to the actual number of doctors having the highest 
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grade of minds is about 20,000. If his guess is accu- 
rate, it indicates that virtually all the Best Minds who 
can qualify are already engaged in medicine. 

The second factor adverse to the Best Minds is the 
deplorable economic status of doctors outside of a 
few large cities. The third one is the now barely per- 
ceptible trend toward medical organization and the 
subordination of specialists to managerial staffs and 
the mass management of medical services, more or 
less in imitation of what has been worked out in in- 
dustry and business. The fourth obstacle is the al- 
ready visible and swiftly spreading revolution in gen- 
eral medical practice which must result from the 
increase of preventive medicine and the widening 
scope of public health activities. 

The absurd economic depravity of the average 
physician today is the consequence of the Western 
World’s idiotic attitude toward medical practice. We 
have looked upon doctors as retail competitors in the 
sale of drugs and healing advice. We have kept them 
in the status of petty business men when, as a matter 
of simple common sense, we ought to have considered 
health as a public utility paramount to water, gas, 
electricity and transportation. We turn every medical 
school graduate loose to shift for himself. He must 
make his living and provide for his old age by selling 
his services for whatever he can get. If he settles in 
a large and prosperous community, he may prosper 
moderately. If he chooses a smaller field, what does he 
get? Well, the American physician has an average 
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yearly income of $2,500 to $2,700 according to va- 
rious professional estimates.* 

I know excellent doctors practising within fifty 
miles of New York City who charge one dollar for 
office calls and two dollars for visits to patients be- 
cause their community will not pay much more. In 
the poorer rural districts many a doctor nets only 
$800 or $900 a year. To make matters worse, his 
work is excessively hard, the hours irregular, and the 
indirect rewards meagre indeed. Few men intelligent 
enough to fill the country practitioner’s shoes would 
endure the social isolation, even though they would 
accept the toil and the pauper status. This is why the 
rural doctor is swiftly vanishing from the American 
scene. This is why whole counties out West have no 
physician, while those having one are losing him. 

One of the chief causes of this abominable situa- 
tion is the enormous oversupply of inferior. doctors 
and unmitigated quacks. If we accept as physicians 
and surgeons only those who are so enrolled in the 
U. S. Census, we find that we have one of them for 
every 790 of our population. Fifty years ago, this 
might have been excellent. Today it is preposterous. 
Modern education, modern conveniences, modern 


* Louis I. Dublin estimates that American physicians have an average 
annual income of a little more than $3,000. This may be granted without 
affecting my main argument. But I rather suspect the figure as being 
somewhat too high. Could we get the incomes of the thousands of rural 
doctors accurately, I think the average would shrink considerably. 
Dublin admits that the overhead of the physician’s office may amount to 
as much as one-third of his gross income. This might mean that, to yield 
$3,000 net, a doctor might have to take in $4,500, 
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public hygiene, and preventive medicine all conspire to 
reduce disease and enlarge the practitioner’s range and 
efficiency so much that no doctor in a typical Amer- 
ican community could earn his bread and butter by 
serving only 790 persons at prevailing fees. I do not 
mean 790 patients, of course; I mean the normal 
number of calls that would come from 790 persons in 
the course of a year. Deduct the large number of 
petty ailments for which people treat themselves, the 
even larger number which are cared for after con- 
sultation with the village druggist, who always hap- 
pens to have something made for the affliction (price, 
one dollar a bottle) ; and the largest number of all 
which are handled by chiropractors, clairvoyants, 
faith healers, and other unscientific malpractitioners. 
How many are left for the good doctor? Few, very 
few! 

In America’s villages and small towns the physi- 
cian is not much better off than these flat average 
estimates indicate. A careful survey in 1920 and later 
brought out, among other things, the following evil 
surplusage of doctors in relation to potential patients: 

In the cities of the Middle Atlantic states there is 
one physician for every 600 population. In small vil- 
lages of the same region there is a physician for every 
1,200 souls; a better state of affairs, but still prepos- 
terous economically. In small cities of the Middle 
West the situation improves; for there we find a 
physician for every 2,200 people. But this is the best 
of all the showings. Taking the entire country and 
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considering only its villages and small towns, the in- 
vestigators, Brunner, Hughes and Patten, find a 
physician for every 1,200 Americans.* Is it to be 
marvelled at that physicians are leaving the rural dis- 
tricts and villages in a steady stream? As our farm- 
ers trail into town, as a result of the latest stages of 
the Industrial Revolution, so do their doctors tag 
along behind. Both are innocent victims of immense 
social and economic transformations whose nature 
they little suspect. They are moving out, but there 
still remains an appalling excess of practitioners. 

The absurd crowding of physicians in the highly 
prosperous urban districts, with the resultant reduc- 
tion of practice, is only too well illustrated in the rich 
and enlightened metropolitan area of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Cleveland, as various tests have shown, is the 
center of highest general culture in the United States; 
and it is prosperous beyond the American urban 
average. How about physicians here? a 

Well, there is one physician for every 700 inhab- 
itants in the entire suburban and urban district, which 
embraces the 100-mile zone around the center of the 
city. (In 1920 there were 2,975,045 people in it, and 
4,176 doctors.) Now, according to various recent in- 
vestigators, we Americans fall sick about once a year 
and continue sick, on the average, for a little less 
than one week. This means that, if the Cleveland dis- 
trict were no healthier than the average American 

* Reported in C. Luther Fry’s volume, “American Villagers,” N. Y., 
1926; p. 123. 
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county, the average physician in or near Cleveland 
would have about 700 office or house cases, most of 
which he would have to see not oftener than twice 
during the five or six days of illness. So he might 
have between 1,400 and 1,600 consultations. Suppose 
he averaged $2.00 each on these; then his gross annual 
income would amount to about $2,800 or perhaps 
$3,200. Suppose he averaged $3.00 each; his year’s 
yield would fall between $4,200 and $4,800. From 
these totals deduct whatever you deem fair for his 
office expenses, such as rent, telephone, secretary, etc. 
His net income would appear to range between 
$1,800 and $3,200. 

Now observe well that all this is on the assumption 
that all the cases of illness in the Cleveland district 
are distributed among the practitioners there. The 
assumption is grossly contrary to fact. For thousands 
of sick people go to the new public clinics or else to 
private ones, where they get medical treatment for 
half what they would have to pay the individual prac- 
titioner. So, could we gather the precise statistics, we 
should find that the Cleveland district’s physicians 
would be earning considerably less than would 
appear. 

How will this evil be ended? Only by the same 
methods which have lifted business and industry out 
of their old stupidly competitive and dishonest ways: 
intensive organization of the very best physicians 
in and around high-grade hospitals, clinics and dis- 
pensaries; all this being supported by the keenest ed- 
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ucational publicity which will teach Americans that 
they can receive the very best medical and surgical 
service at the lowest price from such medical organi- 
zations. If medical men try to remain individual- 
ists and to operate in the antiquated fashion of the 
nineteenth-century competition, they will be doomed. 

Is this a wild remark? Well, consider two facts. 
Our best informed experts in preventive medicine 
agree with Dr. Dublin’s recent statement that an ex- 
penditure of about $2.00 per capita per year to edu- 
cate the public in health matters and to fight pre- 
ventable disease would reduce the annual death rate 
two points per thousand and increase man’s expect- 
ancy of life by five years; these five years extra would 
add a capital value of about $6,000,000,000 to Amer- 
ica in the form of extra working and earning power! 
Here is the second fact: this sum of only $2.00 per 
year per capita would amount to about $238,000,000 
a year right now, which is more than half of the total 
earnings of American physicians! And if we were to 
divert half the money now spent on individual doctors 
to a national drive for preventive medicine and health 
education, where would the doctor get his bread and 
butter ? . 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance studies of sick- 
ness among working people square with my own es- 
timate satisfactorily. The male worker loses on the 
average 6.8 working days annually from illness, while 
the female worker loses 6.9 days. It is reasonable to 
assume that a physician might be consulted twice by 
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each sick person in this brief period; and that the 
medical fee could not average more than $2.00 a visit 
or call. Considering the vast amount of industrial 
insurance against sickness, this last figure is certainly 
very high; for medical costs carried by corporations, 
local union sick benefits, and communities run much 
lower, as a rule. On my high estimate, the total spent 
on physicians by our entire working population would 
amount to around $160,000,000 a year. Suppose that 
a gross value of business totalling $7,000 might yield 
a net of $5,000 to the physician; then all the present 
illness of more than 40,000,000 workers would suffice 
to support decently only 22,800 physicians. 

Many physicians will object that the estimate of 
fees is too high. A fairer figure, according to some, 
would be around $1.50 per visit and perhaps $40 to 
$50 per surgical operation. Dr. W. W. Keen, for 
instance, has recently stated, in an article in The 
Atlantic Monthly (“What It Costs the Doctor’’) 
that most of the cases which now go mainly to public 
hospitals for treatment would, if handled privately, 
be paid for on the basis of $1.00 per visit and $25 
per operation. Of course, these figures would have to 
be raised somewhat, were we to include in the national 
average the rates paid by well-to-do patients. 

But the Metropolitan Life experts declare posi- 
tively that about one-half of all this illness is pre- 
ventable and will eventually be prevented. When that 
blessed day arrives, the workers of America will be 
supporting only 11,400 physicians properly, even if 
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no great improvements in hospital and clinic organi- 
zation occur before then. Let progressive adminis- 
trators, however, apply the modern wisdom of indus- 
trial organization to medical work, and by 1975 the 
number of adequately remunerated physicians re- 
quired for our working people (about 40% of our 
total population) may drop to as low as 7,000 and 
probably not more than 8,000. Allow a quota of medi- 
cal men for farmers and for the upper income classes 
and for young children; and the total will run far, 
far below the present number. If that 40% of the 
population which is hardest worked and most exposed 
to health hazards and bodily accidents of all kinds 
will require not more than 8,000 properly remuner- 
ated physicians, the other 60% of the population 
ought not to need more than another 11,000. So the 
total for the United States, on the basis of present 
population, would then be about 19,000 physicians. 
Compare this with my previous estimate reached by 
another method. That one indicated between 15,000 
and 20,000 Best Minds as possessing all the traits 
other than intelligence which fit them for high-grade 
work in medicine and surgery. The two figures run 
startlingly close. It suggests that only one thing can 
happen in the field of medicine; the inferior doctors 
and the downright quacks will be slowly forced out, 
and eventually there will remain only this small 
group of superior practitioners. 

Dr. William C. Rappleye, director of study of the 
National Commission on Medical Education, is as 
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well informed on the situation and its needs as any- 
body. He declares that “the decrease in the number 
of physicians, both in total number and in relation to 
the population, will probably continue for fifteen or 
twenty years longer; but this situation is not alarm- 
ing when it is considered that we still have more physi- 
cians to the population than any other country in the 
world and there is no likelihood of our losing that 
position.” * 

Dr. Rappleye perceives that the medical needs of 
America will best be cared for, not by augmenting 
the army of physicians but by “better organization ~ 
of existing facilities and further extension of them.” 
This, without doubt, is the only wise course. 

The urgent need today and tomorrow in medicine 
is not more scientific research. It is not the multiply- 
ing of narrow specialists. It is the training of general 
practitioners and the utilizing of their precious abil- 
ities to the highest degree through all the devices of 
modern efficiency. Nine out of ten of the hodily af- 
flictions that arise cure themselves without the aid of 
any doctor. Of the remaining one-tenth, at least nine 
out of ten can best be dealt with by a man who has 
handled all sorts of ailments in all sorts of people. 
But if he will cover much ground he must be aided 
by a good organization. 

The larger this organization can be, the better both 
for the man at the head and for the patients, pro- 


* Address before National Clinical Congress, New Haven, Sept. 20, 
1927. 
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vided only that labor within the organization is prop- 
erly subdivided and properly allotted. For the more 
patients there are cared for, the wider and hence the 
more trustworthy the physician’s experience must be- 
come. And experience counts heavily in diagnosis and 
treatment. As for cases requiring specialists, is it not 
plain to all of us who have watched the newer types 
of staff organizations that, while the specialist must 
be master of his own department in both the technical 
and the administrative sense, he must himself be sub- 
ordinate to the general practitioner at the head of the 
staff? This is the best hospital practice today. It will 
remain so when all general practitioners run their 
own therapeutic corporations in 1975. 

When skilful administration comes to the rescue 
of our medical profession, the efficiency of both the 
specialist and the country doctor will be quadrupled 
at least. We see the beginnings of this in Henry 
Tord’s much maligned hospital in Detroit, which has 
aroused the fears, as well as the ire, of the physicians 
orthodox because they see themselves threatened with 
a loss of both prestige and income, if Ford’s methods 
should be widely adopted. Let us admit that many 
crudities contaminate those methods. Yet they are 
the crudities of a big idea in its first conception. They 
do not belong to matured vision and will soon be 
eliminated. 

The management of nearly all our hospitals is un- 
believably primitive. It is shot through with cheap 
politics, in which, regrettably enough, many physi- 
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cians play an unworthy part. Because most hospitals 
are in part or in whole supported by charity, they 
grossly underpay their staffs; and their directors can- 
not devote as much attention to running the estab- 
lishments as they devote to their private businesses. 
The results are high cost per patient and low effi- 
ciency. In saying this, [ am not trumping up my own 
charges. I am quoting directly from prominent di- 
rectors of New York City hospitals and from equally 
prominent members of hospital staffs who dare not 
allow their names to be mentioned. 

To make a hospital efficient, you ought to have 
more than a charitable or sentimental interest in it. 
It ought to show you a solid profit of some sort. This 
is why I believe that the great hospitals of the future 
will be owned and operated by the life insurance com- 
panies, while lesser institutions will be found on the 
premises of our large industrial corporations. A life 
insurance company makes money by keeping people 
well. Why then ought it not be the ideal owner and 
operator of sick wards and clinics? Why should we 
not expect better service from it than from a group 
of people whose interest is merely political or reli- 
gious or philanthropic? 

The modern hospital lags at least fifty years be- 
hind modern industry in its methods of organization. 
It suffers from excessive rigidity, stiff system, and a 
failure to grade the work precisely to the workers’ 
abilities, so that a superior man is not wasted by 
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being called upon to perform work that a less gifted 
one might do equally well. I was recently assured by 
a distinguished physician on a New York hospital 
staff that the direst need of his own institution was 
not better laboratories or clinics or staff surgeons or 
wards but simply a regiment of men and women of 
medium ability or lower to take the burden of drudg- 
ery off the shoulders of highly trained and com- 
petent people. And greatest of all is the need of the 
“practical nurse,” a woman who lacks the skill of a 
trained nurse but is endowed with geniality, common 
sense and a fine physique which suit her for rendering 
bedside aid. 

Dr. John M. T. Finney of Johns Hopkins, Dr. M. 
J. Thornton, acting medical superintendent of Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York, John F. Bush, superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Hospital, and many oth- 
ers, have, in the course of the past year, spoken 
strongly about the urgent necessity of adding many 
such workers to the hospital staffs. They should be 
“house mothers” like those who preceded the modern 
trained nurse. Their work would call for nothing 
more than about six months of hospital training; and 
they should be regularly licensed. 

This squares with the view expressed a year ago 
by Dr. Rufus Cole, of the staff of the Hospital of 
the Rockefeller Institute. Speaking to physicians 
at the New Haven Hospital, he said, among other 
things: 
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“Almost every medical graduate seeks to obtain a 
post as interne in some hospital. Here he remains for one 
or two years, or even longer. These years . . . should 
be the most profitable in the education of a young physi- 
cian. During these years he forms the habits which he 
follows during his entire professional career. . . . He 
either continues to be a student of disease and becomes 
a capable physician or... his intellectual growth 
stops and he becomes merely a routine practitioner and 
a man of business. . . . 

“Too often the hospital authorities and, alas, also 
the physicians of the hospital fail to realize their oppor- 
tunities and obligations for directing him and for pro- 
viding him with the means for obtaining the training he 
needs. In my contact with young physicians, some of 
them from the best hospitals, I have been disturbed to 
learn how little they have received in the way of training 
and how little they have developed intellectually during 
their interne years. Only too often they have spent their 
days in routine occupations and have occupied their 
evenings in play or useless reading. They have not 


practised the scientific procedures which they learned 
in the university. . . .” 


Internes commonly have to write down medical 
records—which may require many hours out of each 
day and could be better done by a stenographer. 
They have to do routine inspection, which any bright 
boy or girl could be drilled to do even better than 
the internes, inasmuch as the latter are presumably 
interested in a wider variety of things and hence 
find it harder to narrow themselves to such petty 


work. 
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Failure to fit the job to the man and the man to 
the job here is probably the result of the ancient 
individualism of our medical profession. The interne 
is left to work out his own salvation, for is he not a 
man of intelligence fully capable of shaping his own 
career? And anyhow, is it not cheaper to let him work 
at stenographers’ jobs than to employ extra help? 
So runs the antiquated logic. 

Our hospitals, our medical organizations, and our 
communities have scarcely begun to utilize to the ut- 
most the powers of the superior physicians and sur- 
geons. The farther you go from New York and Chi- 
cago, the worse this neglect grows, bar only a few 
brilliant exceptions. But, backward as the hospitals 
are, they are very paragons of progress when con- 
trasted with the average physician in his private prac- 
tice. To understand this indictment, all you have to 
do is consider the ratio between clientéle and physi- 
cian. One doctor for every 790 people! 

There is no reason why one high-grade physician 
could not handle all the ailments of 10,000 people, if 
his office were organized half as well as a modern fac- 
tory is. It is not within my province to tell him just 
how he should organize it—that is for him to work 
out, in the fulness of his professional knowledge. But 
anybody can discern the general outlines of the right 
organization simply by inspecting the few instances of 
it which may be found in our largest cities. 

A highly successful physician I know recently 
found himself embarrassed by an influx of patients, 
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thanks to his growing reputation. So he proceeded 
to do the sensible thing. He turned himself into an 
institution. He rented immense offices and installed 
a competent staff of assistants. An X-ray man. An 
ophthalmologist. A diagnostician. A surgical aide. 
An anesthetician. Trained nurses. A telephone op- 
erator. An office secretary. A bookkeeper. And so on. 
The result is precisely the opposite from what certain 
mossbacks lugubriously forecast. Instead of deterior- 
ating, his services have improved. He has learned the 
ancient lesson: divide and conquer! And he has also 
applied the hoary adage about two heads being better 
than one. He has not built one of Henry Ford’s mov- 
ing platforms on which patients pass from specialist 
to specialist until] either cured or consigned to the 
mortician. But perhaps his grandson will have one! 
To be sure, a general practitioner who had all the 
10,000 inhabitants of his town as his clientele would 
not need as fancy a staff as this New Yorker has. 
But he would require an organization fully as well 
knit and thoroughly drilled in its team work. I should 
think he would need at least one good assistant M. D., 
two trained nurses, a chauffeur well drilled in first 
aid work, and possibly two servants trained in the 
simpler sickroom duties. Such a staff would have no 
difficulty in running the shop twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week. And, if linked up with a 
similar staff in the next town, it could take care of all 
ordinary emergencies. Linked up with all staffs 
within a hundred miles, it could handle even the ma- 
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jor catastrophes like mine explosions, railway colli- 
sions, tornadoes, and so on. At only $5 per year per 
capita, the gross income in a community of 10,090 
would be $50,000. At $7.00, the total would rise to 
$70,000. On either basis everybody on the staff would 
be decently remunerated. And the community would 
be served vastly better than under the present ludi- 
crous system in which only the quacks have the brains 
to organize efficiently, thereby walking off with small 
fortunes. 

Can a community hope for such a happy arrange- 
ment? Yes, for here and there this has actually been 
attained. Here is a case from real life. Study it well. 
It may serve as a model, even though it can never be 
equalled by an ordinary city run by politicians. 

The community has a total population of 33,750, 
but not all of these live within range of the central 
medical office. The net number of those who can and 
do avail themselves of its services is about 20,000. 
For convenience two offices, the central one and a 
branch, are maintained; and these are supplemented 
by several visiting nurses. In 1926 no fewer than 
8,669 men and women came for treatment; and the 
total of their office calls was 80,850 visits, or some- 
what less than four per patient in the course of a 
year. 

It is significant that, during these 30,850 visits, 
only 22,927 treatments were given; which means, of 
course, that 7,923 callers merely had to be looked 
over and given a little commonsense advice about 
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taking care of themselves. Of the cases treated 6,936 
came for colds in the head or throat; nearly one-third 
of the entire array of patients! A singular and all too 
familiar evidence of modern medicine’s total failure 
in dealing with this seemingly petty affliction. The 
staff gave medical or surgical treatment to 15,991 
cases which could be called fairly serious from the 
patient’s point of view, though not in the strict hos- 
pital sense of the term. The visiting nurse makes 
about five calls a day at the homes of patients. 

All this is carried on almost entirely in five large 
rooms, in which are several small examination al- 
coves as well as the secretarial office. Infirmary and 
hospital accommodations, of course, are wholly sep- 
arate from the medical office. The office work is con- 
ducted by a staff of one head physician, three assis- 
tant physicians and half a dozen nurses, supported 
by a small secretarial staff. The total annual cost of 
maintaining this service is $21,985.15, if we take the 
figure for 1926. And the lucky community is Colum- 
bia University. Make allowances for its not being a 
municipality, and you still have a useful comparison. 

Now contrast to this scene that which you will find 
in almost any typical American town of the same 
size. Bangor, Maine, is almost as large as our model 
community. It has 25,978 inhabitants. But all of these 
can be reached by the physicians of the town, whereas 
only 20,000 in Columbia’s model community can be. 
Bangor has 64 physicians who are members of the 
American Medical Association or else non-members 
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but in good standing as graduates from medical 
schools. The town also has fully a dozen chiroprac- 
tors, healers, and other quacks or near-quacks. Say, 
in all, 75 men making their living off the sick. Tus 
IS ALMOST NINETEEN TIMES AS MANY AS IN THE MODEL 
COMMUNITY. Or, to convert the figures into relative 
efficiency, the physicians of Bangor are, in one man- 
ner or in another, only one-nineteenth as effective as 
those of our model community. This, of course, is no 
reflection upon the individual physicians there except 
in the sense that they are badly organized and are 
wasting most of their time and making altogether too 
little money. 

Bangor typifies America in this respect. Des 
Moines, with her 126,468 inhabitants, has 289 regular 
physicians and fully 50 more of the dubious sort. One 
medicine man for every 373 people, or almost double 
that American average! Our model community has 
one to every 5,000 people. Seattle, one of the health- 
iest spots in our land, has 621 regular physicians and 
a swarm of fakers who are even allowed to practise 
street dentistry, thanks to the political influence of 
the quacks. One medicine man for every 450 people 
or thereabouts! And so it runs in virtually all of our 
large cities. And our land as a whole makes an 
equally poor showing in contrast to many of the 
older centers of civilization. Government reports 
show that the United States has one physician to 
every 753 people, Great Britain has one to every 
1,087, Switzerland has one to every 1,290, Japan has 
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one to every 1,359, Germany has one to every 1,940, 
and Sweden has one to every 3,500. 

Two evils of first magnitude result from this ex- 
cess of physicians: high cost of treatment for the 
patient and abominably low net income for the phy- 
sician. In the model community of 20,000, the an- 
nual cost of treatment is, as I have said, $21,985.15. 
This is a trifle more than a dollar per year per pa- 
tient. I grant that this amazingly low figure is not 
likely to be matched in many other communities. For 
its medical center is under the management of a board 
of trustees who are mostly high-grade executives with 
a fine instinct for organization. Nevertheless what 
they have done others can do, at least nearly as well. 
But it requires a kind of skill which few physicians 
possess; so that the few who possess it will eventually 
drive those who lack it out of business. 

Just for the sake of argument, suppose the eugenic 
and euthenic wish could be quickly fulfilled; suppose 
the highest intelligence could be brought to the orga- 
nizing of medical services. With one physician of the 
highest mentality for every 10,000 of population, we 
should require only 11,500 of his like for the entire 
country. Does that bode well for the flooding of the 
profession with the Best Minds? It does not. Of 
course, many years must pass ere this ideal will be 
realized. But it is coming. Every year sees a change 
of heart among our best physicians. Today they rave 
against Henry Ford’s efficiency methods in the De- 
troit hospital. But tomorrow they will admit that, 
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in spite of sundry undeniable errors in the applica- 
tion of those methods to medical and surgical prac- 
tice, the move is in the one right direction and can- 
not fail. 

While this progresses, another movement will 
spread and limit the number of superior intelligences 
even more drastically. It may revolutionize medicine 
from the ground up. I refer to public hygiene and 
preventive medicine. Few of the most progressive 
physicians seem to realize either the speed or the im- 
mensity of the transformation which these new tech- 
niques are bringing about. In the more civilized parts 
of the United States by 1975, I hazard the predic- 
tion, not more than one-fifth the present number of 
ailments will occur, and these ailments will develop 
in fewer cases than now. 

This is not a wild guess. It simply assumes that 
the methods of public hygiene and preventive med- 
icine which have already borne fruit in a few ad- 
vanced communities and states will rapidly be adopted 
all over our country. Diphtheria has been extermi- 
nated among the rich and intelligent; it can be ex- 
terminated everywhere else by the use of new toxin- 
anti-toxins. In New York City it has been reduced to 
one-half of what it was only six years ago. And the 
slogan of the New York State health commissioner, 
Dr. Matthias Nicoll, is: “No diphtheria by 1930.” 
To this we may add the other slogans: “No scarlet 
fever by 1940. No measles by 1950. No typhoid, 
malaria, or tuberculosis by 1960.” Already diabetes 
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and venereal diseases are under control, though by 
no means wiped out. Small-pox would have disap- 
peared long ago, had it not been for the criminal lax- 
ity of the authorities in some of the backward states 
like California, where the agitation of cranks and 
quacks still prevails in politics. At the very worst, the 
diseases whose toll of human life is heavy will quite 
surely be narrowed in 1975 to influenza, pneumonia, 
and cancer; and who doubts that, long before then, 
scientists will have gained much ground in their battle 
against these horrors? 

But the next stride toward universal health will 
not be taken by the research man. It will be taken— 
is being taken, in fact—by the organizer and pro- 
moter. To apply all the discoveries and techniques of 
modern medicine and surgery—that is the pressing 
duty. As in other fields of research, the scientists are 
far ahead of all practitioners. And they will outstrip 
the latter further and further, for theory ever moves 
more nimbly than action. Could all well established 
facts about life and health be utilized all over the 
world tomorrow morning, the entire political and 
social structure of the nations would be shaken; and 
it is far from unlikely that disaster might ensue. For 
population would increase at appalling velocity, at 
least for a decade or two; the demand for food would 
outrun the farms and farmers; and all the ancient 
unrests of a hungry world and a jobless proletariat 
would well up on a titanic scale. Thank heaven, this 
cannot happen; but let us not forget that we are mov- 
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ing in that direction, and that only the slowness of 
our advance can save us from trouble, by giving us 
time to rearrange our affairs to meet each upsetting 
improvement of life. 

Now and then we get by accident a little foretaste 
of the violence in which social and economic malad- 
justments may be brought about by relatively trivial 
improvements in health. During the winter of 1927- 
28 in New York City about 7,000 substitute school 
teachers remained unemployed largely as a result of 
the extraordinarily mild winter, according to Acting 
Superintendent Harold G. Campbell. This immense 
oversupply of teachers was due to the exceptionally 
good health of the regular teachers. As a rule, hun- 
dreds of New York City teachers are absent more or 
less during the winters because of colds, influenza and 
other winter ailments. This particular winter, being 
unusually mild and sunny, made paupers of the sub- 
stitutes. 

How much can be accomplished by organized ed- 
ucation, inspection, treatment and after-care is no- 
where better to be seen than in the health work of our 
larger life insurance companies. The most striking 
case I know is the immense improvement in the well 
being of the workingmen and workingwomen who are 
group policy holders in the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Fifteen years ago the death rate 
among city workers was 24.3 per cent greater than 
among the general American population for which 
statistics were then available. To raise the health of 
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its policyholders in the group insurance division, the 
Metropolitan spent about $23,000,000. Today the 
average expectation of life among these millions of 
men and women is nine years longer than it was fif- 
teen years ago. But in the same period the average 
expectation of life for all Americans has increased 
only 4.83 years, or less than half as much as the policy- 
holders have, who were previously. less healthy than 
the average American.* During the single year of 
1927, according to the reports of fifty-two life insur- 
ance companies and the U. S. Health Service, 65,000 
lives were, so to speak, “saved” as a result of improve- 
ments in public hygiene and preventive medicine. This 
made 1927 the healthiest year in American history. It 
also reveals the speed at which the population will 
increase, once the newer methods of health become 
universal. 

To this same end are working the new public 
clinics, which accomplish vastly more with each dol- 
lar spent than private doctors can. We now have 
more than 5,000 public clinics in which, according 
to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, about 
10,000,000 people receive whatever medical services 
they require. Of these about 1,000,000 are in New 
York City alone. The others are mostly in a few large 
cities which have progressed toward organization 
methods more than most of the country has. In the 


* These figures were reported by Henry Bruere, Third Vice-President 
of the Metropolitan in an address before the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, June 21, 1926. 
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better clinics the cost of individual treatment, all 
told, is about ninety cents. This, you see, is even 
lower than in the best college medical centers where 
students receive treatment. 

Cornell University runs a pay clinic at which pa- 
tients are charged $1.50 per visit, which is about 
one-third as much as they would pay to the ordinary 
physician in a large city. On the whole, they receive 
better treatment than is possible in the ordinary doc- 
tor’s office. The great State Universities are improv- 
ing on earlier practice by standardizing their charges 
for medical care of students and charging everybody 
a flat annual fee, whether such service is called for 
or not. At Michigan and Minnesota every student 
has to pay in six dollars; the result is splendid health 
at a nominal cost. 

And the old-style doctor, like the old-style farmer 
and the old-style corner grocer, worriedly wonders 
why he cannot make as much money as a good car- 
penter does. He knows something is wrong, but it 
seldom occurs to him that his entire professional 
method may have become antiquated. In this he fol- 
lows his elder spokesmen. 

Physicians of the old school view with alarm the 
tendency of their profession to catch up with the 
times. A typical lament of the older generation, now 
fortunately passing, is in the recent address of Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. To the members of the 
National Clinical Congress at their Yale meeting, 
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on Sept. 21, 1927, Fishbein said, among other things: 


“What if the physician is to look forward to a sal- 
aried position yielding from $250 to $400 per month in 
a large organization in which he automatically follows 
a narrow routine? He is no longer a physician; he is no 
longer treating human beings for the relief of their ail- 
ments. He has become a tonsil mechanic, an adjuster of 
adenoids, or an inspector of sexual diseases. The pros- 
pect is not likely to appeal to the type of man who now 
becomes a physician.” 


Let us comment on Fishbein’s contentions, item 
by item, as we proceed. I should think that the typical 
American physician would look forward with joy to 
a staff position paying him from $250 to $400 a 
month; for this is twice as much as he now earns, 
after deducting the costs of maintaining his office and 
his automobile. Could all American doctors suddenly 
begin receiving $3,000 to $5,000 a year and have 
no maintenance expenses to pay out of this, they 
would improve their social and economic position 
fully 100%. Their families would be correspondingly 
better off, and so would their patients. 

Tishbein was talking to eminent physicians who 
are making from $20,000 to $75,000 a year. They, 
of course, could not think of sinking to the low estate 
of making only twice as much as the average Amer- 
ican doctor. And rightly too. But—here is the fal- 
lacy in the argument—the Best Minds among phy- 
sicians would never be reduced to a mere $3,000 or 
$5,000 a year in an efficient system of organized 
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social-institutional medicine. They would be the head 
and front of the centralized clinics and medical serv- 
ice stations. They might even increase their annual 
incomes considerably above present levels; and cer- 
tainly they would not lose much in any event. 

As for saying, as Fishbein does, that the medical 
worker in a large organization “is no longer a phy- 
sician; he is no longer treating human beings for 
their ailments; he has become a tonsil mechanic’”— 
this is mere rhetoric, the stuff of which speeches and 
press agent notices are made. Is not a bad tonsil an 
ailment? Is not the man who removes a bad tonsil 
treating the sufferer for his ailment? Is the patient 
any the less well treated because the man who re- 
moves the tonsil does nothing else all day long? 
Stuff and nonsense! If I had to have a tonsil out, I 
should infinitely prefer to entrust the job to a man 
who does nothing else. For practice makes perfect, 
even in the art of tonsilectomy. A skilled mechanic 
in tonsils is a better man than an eminent all-around 
physician who removes six tonsils a year, as an inci- 
dent in treating five thousand odd patients with a 
thousand ailments. 

To be sure, there are cases which require minute 
personal analysis and attention. But, in a well or- 
ganized central medical staff these would be dele- 
gated to men competent to conduct such inquiries. 
The medicine of tomorrow will have its Personality 
Mechanics just as it now has its Tonsil Mechanics. 
And, it is my fond hope, personalities will be quite as 
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amenable to scientifically organized handling as ton- 
sils—though considerably more intricate and elusive. 

What Fishbein, in common with most other phy- 
sicians of the old order, seems wholly to overlook is 
that, if we organize medical service so as to detail 
the minor tasks to workers who are just able and 
little more than able to handle these, the superior 
physician will be relieved of an immense mass of 
petty routine and thus enabled to care better for 
the larger problems in his practice. Is there any- 
thing sillier than the present system—or rather lack 
of system—whereby a highly competent physician 
has to rush through his morning office hours, looking 
at schoolgirls’ tongues, counting pulses, spraying 
throats, and changing prescriptions for some neuras- 
thenic worrier, when he ought to be at the hospital 
studying, with untroubled mind, a puzzling surgical 
case? 

Fishbein argues further: 


“The application of medical practice has been 
changed greatly by the development of the hospital. 
The advantages lie in the ability of one especially com- 
petent physician to see many more patients in a single 
place where all the armament of medical technique is 
assembled. But the disadvantages lie in a still greater 
depersonalization of the patient as he was seen at home.” 


Neither the advantage nor the disadvantage which 
Fishbein here names is the most important. By all 
odds the greatest advantage of the modern hospital 
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is not its equipment but rather the carefully graded 
division of professional labor; for it is this which 
makes possible the very best service of which each 
worker is capable. And the gravest disadvantage of 
the immense centrally organized hospital is the or- 
ganization itself, with all its cumbersome subdivid- 
ings and allocated responsibilities and consequent 
need of minute and enormously conscientious super- 
vision. Between trustees who do not know the differ- 
ence between hives and leprosy, on the one hand, and 
scrub women who think a floor is clean when the in- 
spector cannot see dirt on it, there extends an im- 
mense hierarchy of workers who can be well man- 
aged only by a truly great executive. But truly great 
executives are rare and usually employed by big cor- 
porations who pay them what they are worth. And 
hospitals make it a firm rule never to pay anybody 
what he is worth, lest somebody pipe up and say 
that doctors are becoming mercenary. 

As for the fear that patients become “depersonal- 
ized” in the hospital, two things must be said. First of 
all, medical diagnosis proceeds better if patients are 
depersonalized in some cases. And in all other cases, 
where it is better not to depersonalize them, a good 
manager can arrange things so that they are not de- 
personalized. It is not to be denied, of course, that 
as matters now stand, there is an appalling amount of 
depersonalization that is vicious, stupid or both at 
once; but this, I insist, is due to low-grade manag- 
ing, not to the fact that the patients are in a hospital. 
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Even department stores know how to get “that per- 
sonal touch” between their clerks and their custom- 
ers. And perhaps a good department store manager 
might revolutionize hospital practice, if given a fair 
chance and specifically instructed to make patients 
feel at home and at ease. What hospitals need is not 
fewer managers and less managing but bigger and 
better bosses. 

To put the same point in more professional lan- 
- guage, the depersonalizing of the patient is funda- 
mentally due, not to the efficiencies of modern hos- 
pital organization but rather to the inability of most 
staff physicians to deal with the psychological as- 
pects of their patients. Not one American physician 
in five hundred has more than a feeble glimmer of 
psychology; and nobody is quicker to admit this than 
the superior physician. 


Observe next how world organization to discover 
plague spots, centers of infection, and criminal con- 
cealment of diseases must affect the family physician 
in the long run. The first axiom of this business is: 
“It is far cheaper in the Jong run to prevent sick- 
nesses than to cure them.” The ounce of prevention 
is not merely better than a pound of cure; it actu- 
ally costs less. The second axiom is: “It is cheaper 
to deal with masses than with scattered individuals.” 
And the third axiom is the one we have so frequently 
quoted: “Never allow anybody to touch a job which 
a less skilled worker can handle.” Applied together, 
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these three rules will uniformly reduce the relative 
number of superior physicians and surgeons needed 
per thousand of population. 

As Dr. Wendell C. Phillips said in his presidential 
address before the American Medical Association in 
1926: “The chief rdle of the family physician of the 
future will be to keep his patients well. . . . Such 
service can be made possible only by maintaining in- 
timate clinical information, well recorded, regarding 
every man, woman, and child who seeks his service.” 
Undoubtedly! But Dr. Phillips does not go far 
enough in his forecast. The physician of tomorrow 
will not limit his records to those who seek his serv- 
ice; he will inspect and control every living creature 
within his bailiwick, humans, dogs, cats, rats, mice, 
horses, cows, pet parrots, flies, fleas, bugs nameless 
and unnumbered, and of course the omnipresent bac- 
teria. By 1975 men will regard a citizen who harbors 
dangerous germs as they now regard a man who con- 
ceals a fugitive from justice; and they will no more 
tolerate an eccentric who insists on his right to heal 
himself in his own way than we now tolerate witch 
doctors. 

See what this means in the way of medical or- 
ganization. There will be laws to compel the imme- 
diate reporting of every slightest ailment. There will 
be officials to enforce those Jaws briskly and merci- 
lessly. The handling of ordinary cases will be wholly 
standardized in accord with the best technique of the 
day. What this will be can only be anticipated in 
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broad outline, but that is enough to show the trend 
within the profession. The first inspector will not 
have to be a physician; he will be any high-school 
graduate with sharp eyes and good manners, for his 
work will be to visit homes, observe symptoms, and 
telephone these in to his central office. There a rou- 
tine physician (not a high-grade one) will decide on 
the primary handling of the case. Usually he will 
dispatch to it a trained nurse, if it is anything more 
than a simple cold or earache. From this point on, 
all will depend on the type of afffiction; but always 
the work will be done by the person who is not fit for 
higher tasks. 

Parallel with this, the workers in preventive med- 
icine will inspect people wherever they regularly 
gather together for work or study. According to the 
character of the inspection, the cost will range from 
fifteen to fifty cents per capita; and the work can be 
done by non-medical men specially drilled in the 
observing of certain listed physical and mental con- 
ditions. Of course, such men cannot make correct 
diagnoses; but they will never have to. All they will 
do will be to detect sick people and to turn them 
promptly over to competent physicians. And it is in- 
finitely easier to recognize sickness than it is to iden- 
tify the disease. This method has long been used to 
some extent in the public schools, where the teachers 
conduct tests for physical defects among their pu- 
pils and turn their reports in to doctors. In Massa- 
chusetts, where this has long been practised, the tests 
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of eyesight and hearing cost about one mill per pupil 
and consume from three to five minutes. The results 
are most satisfactory. They prove the possibilities 
of the new technique in organization. Medical in- 
spectors, all physicians of course, cover the public 
schools pretty well. They spend about twelve min- 
utes on each pupil. And if they are relieved of rou- 
tine in preparing reports, they can handle from 6,000 
to 7,000 individuals per school year, though probably 
a smaller quota is advisable. 

What does all this portend for the Best Mind 
which rises to the top of the medical profession? Pre- 
ventive medicine will soon reduce the number of 
cases requiring his high-grade attention to one-half, 
then to one-third the present annual total in a given 
district. And his own superior organization which we 
have rudely sketched will enable him to care for as 
many cases as today arise among 10,000 people. 
Hence by 1975 or earlier he will be handling all the 
cases in from 20,000 to 30,000 people—conceivably 
even 40,000. All the petty ailments and accidents will 
be cared for by commonplace doctors, trained nurses, 
and first aid boys in the schools, the factories, the 
churches, and retail stores. 

This means that from 25 to 50 superior physicians 
will suffice for each 1,000,000 citizens! Or, for our 
present population, between 2,800 and 5,600! They 
will manage immense staffs of well trained doctors of 
average competence, medical inspectors of like qual- 
ity, trained nurses, sickroom aides, bookkeepers, spe- 
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cial testers for eyesight, hearing, and similar matters, 
and so on. Few men or women among these helpers 
will ever have work assigned to them that will de- 
mand 130 I. Q. or higher. But, to be safe in our es- 
timates, suppose we assume that another 2,800 to 
5,600 Best Minds might be required here. This brings 
the total in all medicine for 1975 up to a maximum of 
11,200. 

Now, to what does this bring the grand total of 
Best Minds? We found a possible demand for around 
42,000 in manufacturing, trade, transportation and 
finance. A moment ago, we saw opportunities for 
some 15,000 more in engineering. Medicine and sur- 
gery now may claim as many as 15,000 or 20,000. So 
these six important and large fields of human en- 
deavor employ not more than 77,000 men and women 
who score in the highest 1% of all people as to gen- 
eral intelligence. 

But we have in America about 613,800 adult Best 
Minds. So we must still find jobs for about 536,800 
of them. Let us next seek opportunities in law, jour- 
nalism, and school teaching. 
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HAT are the chances today that one of our 

Best Minds can find adequate employment 
for his superior intelligence in the law? And how are 
the opportunities likely to change during the next 
generation? The problem, in its fundamentals, is 
much easier than the one we considered when study- 
ing the future of engineers and physicians. And its 
solution will bring scant comfort to the radical eu- 
genists who are urging us to propagate hordes of 
Best Minds, for the glory of the human race. 

The law, as it is today in the United States, offers 
few openings to men of the highest intelligence. We 
have 122,519 lawyers, including those who are serv- 
ing as judges. The flat average intelligence of this 
mass is almost as low as their morals. Wretchedly ed- 
ucated, dubiously equipped by nature for intellectual 
work, and only too well drilled in the scurvy tricks 
of their scurvy trade, more than half of the 122,519 
eke out an indifferent livelihood chiefly by handling 
routine work which any grammar school boy or girl 
could quickly master or else by defeating the ends 
of justice and social progress with their chicaneries. 
It is this pack of from 50,000 to 60,000 shysters who, 
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for the sake of political notoriety or for the further- 
ing of some money-making scheme of their clients, 
have drafted and pushed through legislatures most 
of the two million laws under which America suffers. 
They it is, too, who constitute the head and front of 
every cunning political corruption. They also sustain 
and protect and fatten off the underworld of rum 
runners, dope peddlers, gunmen, murderers, safe 
blowers, and crooked stock promoters, none of whom 
could continue in business unless they could: find 
clever lawyers to shield them for a fee. Here is the 
immense slum of the American Bar, and mighty is 
its stench. It has turned the stomach of hell. 

In all this vituperation I am merely echoing what 
every honest and bold attorney of wide experience 
has been saying. Listen, please, to Samuel Unter- 
myer as he addresses the Brooklyn Law School on 
January 28, 1928. He sums up thus: 


“The counts of my indictment of my profession are: 

“1. That we lawyers are not really resourceful or 
progressive. We lack*initiative. We cling to precedent 
and are paralyzed by fear at the thought of a radical 
departure from the beaten path. In surgery, medicine 
and in all the arts and sciences there have been gigantic 
strides. We alone stand still. 

“2. We are prolific talkers and poor performers, slow 
and timid in action. 

“3. The profession of the law has abdicated its high 
estate and noble ideals and has degenerated into a 
money-making trade, Advocacy has become a Jost art. 
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The intellectual giants of the past generations have been 
replaced by pigmies. The bulk of the responsible work 
of the courts is now being entrusted to men of mediocre 
parts. The flower of the bar has been seduced from ad- 
vocacy into becoming highly paid clerks to keep finan- 
ciers ‘prayerfully within the law.’ 

“4. We are so engrossed in the money struggle that 
there is no time for public service. If the great phy- 
sician were to give as small a fraction of his time and 
talents to public service and charity work as the great 
lawyer he would be an outcast from his profession.” 


Probably there were ladies present, so that Mr. 
Untermyer was retained from putting the charges 
as bluntly as he might have done. 

Joseph M. Proskauer, Justice of the Appellate 
Division of the New York State Supreme Court, 
has lately added his testimony to the tidal wave of 
acid criticism of the legal profession. He reveals, in 
a careful analysis of actual cases, the unbelievable 
mass of imbecilities and downright vicious perver- 
sions of justice committed by New York lawyers. 
Speaking of the appeals taken from judicial and 
jury decisions, he remarks: * 


An analysis of the non-enumerated calendar for the 
first four months of 1927 shows that 25 per cent. of 
these appeals involved bills of particulars, discovery and 
inspection, and examinations before trial. Another 15 
per cent. involved attempts to facilitate the speedy and 


*N. Y. Times, Feb. 12, 1928. 
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efficient mode of trying cases (interpleader, consolida- 
tion, reference, parties, venue, framed issues). Another 
13 per cent. involved calendar motions, preferences, 
stays, amended pleadings, cases on appeal—a total of 
50 per cent. of pure practice squabbles. 

These Appellate Court statistics merely reflect the 
bedlam of motions made in the courts below. The number 
of motions addressed to our Special Term is stupendous. 
In one typical month 3,936 motions were submitted to 
the Special Term in Manhattan. Of this number 41.6 per 
cent., nearly one-half, were motions for bills of particu- 
lars; 83 per cent. were adjourned and 26 per cent. were 
defaulted, so that in effect of the motions which were 
actually submitted or argued nearly 40 per cent. were 
granted by default. 

The difficulty again is the psychology of the profes- 
sion. There is no give and take; there is no endeavor to 
be practical, to save time and to get results. The over- 
contentiousness of the profession is seen again in the 
number of appeals generally. An appeal on the off 
chance that some error may somewhere be found is a 
matter of course. The waste of time, of money and of 
effort in futile appeals is staggering. 


Tar above this maggoty herd, at least in the moral 
seale, we find thousands of honorable, hard working 
lawyers who cannot see the wood for the trees. Im- 
mersed in the petty but necessary details of court 
routine, research in the interest of clients, and the 
arduous task of finding new business, they lack time 
to purge the body of the law of its lice and leprosy. 
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«nd, alas, most of them also lack intelligence and in- 
itiative. For to clean both our law books and our 
courts and the legal profession of their poisonous 
blend of nonsense and vice, the world needs a genius 
in whom are combined the passion of Savonarola, the 
ruthlessness of Mussolini, and the legal intelligence 
of Charles Evans Hughes. Savonarola for moral fer- 
vor; Mussolini for a mass murder of a few thousand 
lawyers just to lend tone to the reform; and Hughes 
for knowledge as to what to do constructively after 
the big clean-up. This triple genius lives not. 

How about the small upper class of lawyers? Here 
we find many brilliant intellects and a goodly array 
of opportunities too. But just how many? Enough to 
warrant multiplying our superior law students for a 
great demand in the future? Not unless all the esti- 
mates and opinions of our leading attorneys are 
wrong. 

There is good reason to suppose that the routine 
duties of the honorable small-town lawyer in general 
practice never require a mentality of 130 I. Q., which 
is the mark of the Best Mind. I take this belief from 
various prominent lawyers and business men. 

The ordinary small lawyer does not and cannot 
profitably occupy his working hours to the best ad- 
vantage. He resembles a fireman or an ambulance 
chaser somewhat. He suffers from long periods of 
idleness which end abruptly in a rush of work. The 
very young lawyer and the mature and highly pros- 
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perous one, to be sure, are free from this evil pattern 
of their days; the young one gets no work, while the 
veteran is overburdened all the time. 

I may describe, as fairly typical cases, three attor- 
neys who have revealed to me in minute detail the 
course of their professional affairs. The young law- 
yer, a highly competent Columbia graduate, was un- 
able to fill more than five hours a week with legal 
duties for clients, during the first four years of his 
career. To eke out a livelihood he had to pick up odds 
and ends; sometimes he tutored little boys, sometimes 
he revised manuscripts for publishers of law books; 
and most frequently he sat in his office reading and 
smoking. His own estimate is that, for these four 
years, he was not more than 10% efficient—and 
1,000% discontented. So he finally joined a large law 
firm, took on highly specialized work there, and is 
now making around $10,000 a year. 

The prosperous veteran, on the other hand, has 
been wearing himself out for many years and, I am 
sure, will drop dead some fine day, before he has 
crossed his fiftieth year. He will not reveal how much 
he is making, and this I take to indicate that he is 
probably clearing more than fifty thousand. I would 
not live as he does, were I paid ten times that sum. 
He argues in court, rushes back to his office and 
studies cases, lunches with clients, dines with clients, 
meets clients at home evenings, arises at seven and 
pores over documents while gulping coffee. A very 
nice man, a cultured man indeed; but unfortunately 
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a damned fool, as any man is who allows himself to 
live the life of an army mule. 

The attorney who has established himself in a mod- 
est way tells me that he is netting between seven and 
nine thousand dollars annually now. Having special- 
ized in two lines and having had the luck to win one 
sizeable case, his success is assured. We must view 
him then as he is today, for soon he too may pass 
over into the upper realms of rich corporation law- 
yers. He says he now puts in about two solid days 
weekly on his office work; but this time is badly dis- 
tributed. Sometimes he has nothing to do for a whole 
week; and then of a sudden he has to sit up nights 
studying the problems of an urgent client. ~ 

Now what could be plainer than the need of im- 
proving the work, as well as the lives, of all three 
of these types? And how improve all more easily than 
by linking them up in large law corporations? The 
young man just out of law school could earn his 
living at once and could also get the hang of courts 
and clients by watching how the big men in the office 
did their work. On the other hand, the overworked 
heads of the firm could relieve themselves of an im- 
mense mass of detail by delegating it to the junior 
members; hence they would handle the most impor- 
tant cases with less effort and with greater deftness. 
The in-between group of rising lawyers who have 
proved themselves could count on reasonably steady 
work and excellent incomes. Everybody would gain, 
the public included. 
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As in medicine, so here: the most difficult work is 
handled almost exclusively by a few outstanding 
specialists in our larger cities. These we must count. 

Fully two-thirds of all the high grade legal work 
in America is performed in New York City and in 
Chicago. And, of the attorneys in these two metro- 
poles, not more than one-third do that work. All told, 
New York and Chicago have 15,799 members of the 
Bar; so we shall say that not more than 5,200 of 
them are doing work suited to Best Minds. Further- 
more according to a statement made by Columbia 
University February 25, 1928, the number of grad- 
uates of law colleges in New York City and of those 
coming here from other cities is so great that they 
are having increasing difficulty in obtaining positions. 
Scattered through the rest of the country are not 
more than 2,600 other Best Minds in legal work. The 
total runs around 7,800 for the nation. The estimate 
cannot be far from the precise truth; some lawyers 
rate it far too high, while others shade it up a little. 
In pondering it, please bear in mind that the dean of 
one of our best law schools has lately declared that 
seven out of ten lawyers in the United States are 
mentally unfit to do any legal work; this, if accurate, 
means that not more than 36,000 members of the Bar 
have better than average intelligence, hence that the 
probable distribution of superior minds among them 
would show barely 500 or 600 Best Minds and a like 
number of the Second Best. 

Now, at this point, our radical eugenists will file 
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a protest. “We grant,” they say, “that there are woe- 
fully few superior minds in law. But we wish to cor- 
rect this evil. We want to breed so many Grade A in- 
telligences so that there will be enough to fill all the 
law offices. Then will justice prevail. Then will prog- 
ress come through the law.” 

A. laudable ambition, if we judge it by its end 
alone. But not if we consider the means. Here, as in 
every other field of high endeavor, we must gauge the 
effects of the Unit Operation, of central office control, 
of mass production, of scientific research, and of va- 
rious technical improvements peculiar to the profes- 
sion itself. Now, in this year of grace, is it not.obvious 
that modernity has left the law unscathed? 

Dean Vance, of the Yale University Law School, 
has remarked: “The American lawyer has proved a 
failure. . . . We lead the world in most of the great 
struggles mankind is making, but in the admini- 
stration of law America lags two generations behind 
the rest of the civilized world. . . .” 

The worthy Dean is in error. Our lawyers are not 
two generations behind the times. They are two or 
three centuries at least. Ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred lawyers are still living in the eighteenth century 
—and happy so to be. Only in the greatest offices of 
the very largest cities do we see the faint beginnings 
of modern organization. Perhaps one hundred offices 
in New York City and thirty in Chicago. As for the 
other thousands of highly intelligent and prosperons 
metropolitan lawyers, how many do you suppose have 
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arranged their offices and their working hours and 
their outside connections and their comings and their 
goings in a manner calculated to derive the richest 
results with the least mental and bodily strain? My 
own guess is that perhaps one or two hundred jurists 
have done it, and to reward their progressiveness 
clients bring in to their offices hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every twelvemonth. 

The skeleton of such an organization differs im- 
perceptibly from that of a factory. One, two, or three 
heads. Half a dozen high-grade junior executives, 
generally on a modest salary to which is added a lib- 
eral commission on cases handled. Then a long jump 
downward to a score of research men who dig through 
the much thumbed archives for precedent and trick. 
Another score of librarians, clerks, stenographers, tel- 
ephone operators, and private detectives. And the re- 
sult? The men at the top devote all their efforts to 
tasks which only minds of their potency can cope 
with. Nobody does anything which a less skilled toiler 
can do as well. And the net profits are, say, a quarter- 
million per year. 

Look at the other side of the shield now. How 
about the volume of legal work that can thus be man- 
aged? It is enormous. For there is one peculiarity 
about it which suggests that in time we shall see 
as high a degree of organization in law offices as we 
now witness in Henry Ford’s shop. Whereas in man- 
ufacturing and engineering the leader has to experi- 
ment, deal with vast masses of material and toilers, 
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negotiate, wait for the outcome of tests which may 
consume months or years, the lawyer has only to use 
his memory and his cunning. And the longest delay 
he is subject to, so far as his own office procedure goes, 
is the matter of verifying precedents and gathering 
evidence. Such experimenting as he does is all psy- 
chic. He experiments in new applications of old prin- 
ciples, in novel twists to ancient wiles, in interpreta- 
tions of lamely phrased statutes favorable to his 
client. All this is a matter of going into the silences. 
It is simply reflective thinking. And any man can do 
it as fast as he can think on the subject before him. 

Dealing as he does in human relations and aiming 
at the greatest of all imponderables, the judgment 
of one man or twelve, he is singularly liberated from 
the handicaps of time and space. Between his own ef- 
forts and their consequences there is absolutely no 
relation, quantitative or qualitative. One bright idea 
in the stilly night may, if confided to an efficient staff, 
bring in a million dollars and affect the destinies of 
a billion dollars of business. To do this the staff may 
have to groan under the drudgery for a year; but the 
man who had the idea does not. On to the next, for 
him! If he has organized his office up to his own pow- 
ers, at any rate. 

Bear in mind that we are talking all the while 
about the general possibilities for the Best Minds, 
so far as outer conditions go. We are not reckoning 
with personal preferences nor with local circum- 
stances. In this limited sense, then, I would say that 
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practically all legal work in the country difficult 
enough and profitable enough to require the services 
of a Best Mind could be handled satisfactorily by 
fewer than 5,000 attorneys, themselves Best Minds 
and adequately supported by immense organizations 
of medium-grade lawyers, pleaders, research men, 
librarians, outside investigators, detectives and clerks. 
And, on the other hand, the bulk of the petty routine 
of a typical small-town law office could be attended 
to by any lawyer whose intelligence scores a little 
above average. To put this in more striking language, 
justice and order would be aided mightily if the 
50,000 best lawyers in America could combine into 
about 1,000 firms, each having five of the very best 
men at its head and all the other lawyers of this quota 
functioning as junior executives, each according to 
his special ability. This would result in there being 
about one strong law corporation for every 115,000 
inhabitants of the country, or for every 23,000 
families. 

The first task of these super-law firms would be 
to drive out of business the ignorant and the corrupt 
shysters among the lower 50,000 members of the bar. 
The second task would be to accelerate both justice 
and the courts by resorting as far as possible to ar- 
bitration along the lines that have been legalized 
and followed in our progressive States. This signifi- 
cant advance in the settling of disputes has proved 
a tremendous time-saver; and that means that the 
lawyer is able to handle many more cases by arbitra- 
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tion than in any other way. Contrary to the fears of 
many lawyers who opposed the reform, the income 
of the office which aids clients in arbitrating their dif- 
ferences grows faster than it ever could by fighting 
‘everything through the courts. 

The third task would probably be preventive prac- 
tice; that is to say, the perfecting of methods of in- 
structing lay clients in the art of keeping out of 
trouble. There is no reason why this could not become 
almost as useful a practice in law as it is proving in 
medicine. I have no suggestions as to how it could or 
should be developed; that is a jurist’s problem. But 
there must be many devices such as popular pamph- 
lets, school courses for the non-legal students, and so 
on. The content is ever the same: “How to Keep Out 
of Trouble, in Words of One Syllable.” And the re- 
sult is ever the same: education in the higher citizen- 
ship. 

This is no Utopian fantasy. It is under way. And 
the successes already attained are astonishing. Look 
at what the Arbitration Society of America has done 
in five brief years. More than the American Bar As- 
sociation has accomplished for citizenship and social 
justice in a generation! This organization, whose 
members constitute the upper class of attorneys in 
the main, is actually educating Americans in how to 
keep out of court. It is showing them, by pamph- 
lets and by lectures, as well as by professional con- 
sultation, that legal costs and legal delays are the 
largest preventible item in all business waste in the 
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United States. To the doubter they show the findings 
of the committee of engineering societies which in- 
vestigated every aspect of economic waste under the 
auspices of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
They also show that it costs, on the average, only ten 
dollars to settle a legal problem by arbitration, under 
the new State arbitration laws which are being rap- 
idly adopted by the more progressive commonwealths. 

Is it any wonder, then, that former Judge Moses 
H. Grossman, who has done more than any other 
man to promote arbitration among us, finds that 
“four out of five potential litigants will settle their 
disputes the first time they come together, if you put 
the idea of arbitration into their heads’? All bitter 
feelings are avoided, or at least greatly reduced by 
prompt, face-to-face discussion. Instead of two or 
three years of red tape (at a thousand dollars per 
yard) in our courts, all is settled in two or three hours 
around a table, with attorneys at hand to clear up 
legal points in a conversational manner. 

Not that arbitration is going to solve all of the 
difficulties of our legal system. There are unquestion- 
ably many issues which have to be settled according to 
the letter of the law, and which therefore can never 
be left in their entirety to experts in matters other 
than jurisprudence. It is generally recognized that 
arbitration is at its best in the settlement of indus- 
trial and commercial controversies. These, however, 
constitute such a large fraction of the totality of 
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problems which come to court for decisions that the 
widening use of arbitration must vastly reduce the 
volume of business left exclusively to attorneys and 
judges. 

My guess is that, by 1975, our courts and our 
legal system will have been reformed by the simple 
method of wholesale desertion. Nobody in his senses 
will take his case before an American judge. The civil 
court will follow the Protestant church into peaceful 
oblivion. Intelligent people will simply lose all in- 
terest in it because it has nothing of value to offer 
them. But there will still remain plenty of profitable 
work for superior men in our proposed legal corpo- 
rations. For, no matter what methods men use to set- 
tle their quarrels, some expert will always be needed 
to analyze and present the facts and underlying prin- 
ciples of justice. 

The fourth task of our super-law firms would 
surely be the nullification of at least 1,900,000 of our 
2,000,000 laws. The very multitude of these is a 
source of futile litigation and corrupt practice. And 
only a fool or a knave defends them in these days. 
For fools pass them, and knaves use them for the 
defeat of justice. On this subject the better element 
in the bar associations is fully agreed; and we may 
hope to see a great simplification set in soon. A thou- 
sand conflicting and mostly ill conceived divorce laws 
will be stamped out, and a few simple laws will take 
their place. Likewise with automobile regulations. 
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Likewise with traffic ordinances. Likewise with all 
sorts of restrictions on the private will of the indi- 
vidual. 

Thus, once again, we behold the trend away from 
quantity and toward quality in a profession. The 
more intelligently work is organized in all these direc- 
tions, the less work relatively will there be to do, and 
the more work each high-grade lawyer can handle. 
So, in 1975 or even sooner, we may find half as many 
lawyers abroad as we find today, and one-tenth as 
many law-suits being fought to a finish in the courts. 
At the very worst, we shall see no increase in the op- 
portunities for the highly competent. So our radical 
eugenists need not upbreed an extra army of poten- 
tial jurists. 
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XII 
OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM 


Heo” fares it with journalism—if we may by 
courtesy count it among the arts or profes- 
sions? Worse and worse, as every newspaper man 
has been wailing ever since the unlamented Frank 
Munsey introduced his grocery store ideas first to 
Grub Street and then to Park Row. You still hear 
them cursing old Munsey as the man who shattered 
the fine ideals of the Press. But they do not under- 
stand that Munsey originated nothing, devised noth- 
ing, but—like virtually all gold diggers male and fe- 
male—merely applied to a new field methods which 
had proved lucrative elsewhere. 

Long before Munsey had become the synonym 
for all evil, metropolitan newspapers were well on the 
way to becoming factories. Here as in all other fields 
it was machinery which initiated the change and or- 
ganization which completed it. Machinery made pos- 
sible volume production. Volume production became 
necessary to make the machinery pay. Hence cir- 
culation had to be pushed to the limit. The task of 
pushing it became a specialty which, in several of our 
largest cities, was in turn specialized to the point 
where strong arm men and gunmen took over the job 
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of bullying newsboys and news stand owners into en- 
couraging sales. Thus with manufacturing, news 
gathering, editorials and general features, not to 
mention the modest art of advertising. 

The old-time editor could not survive through all 
this. He finds in the new system no adequate outlet 
for his peculiar universalities. Within the span of any 
given hour he had to be ready to write an editorial 
on the Future of Democracy, placate an infuriated 
alderman, make a lead-pencil estimate on his celluloid 
cuff for 600 four-sheet circus posters, repair the lino- 
type, and lend a hand at the flat bed press while the 
pressman’s assistant was recovering from hard cider. 
His was a type of nimble genius that is alien to the 
factory system. So the cities know him no longer. 
To find even a moth-eaten specimen of his kind, you 
must seek in the lesser towns of our land. 

I do not say that even he was always the best mind 
in a hundred. Sometimes he certainly was, and again 
he wasn’t. But I do say that his general intelligence 
had to exceed that of 95 out of every 100 men who 
now earn their livelihood in the newspaper offices of 
the large towns. This follows inexorably from the law 
of the unit operation: “Never allow anybody to touch 
a job which a less skilled worker can handle.” No 
literary ability is required to observe a dog fight or 
a fire; none is needed in telephoning this information. 
Hence the factory reporter today is often a semi- 
literate youth who chases about town to see and to 
hear. When he runs on something that measures up 
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to the office formula for news, he telephones a “writer 
guy” in the city room, and the latter prepares the 
event for the linotyper. Between this writer and the 
final appearance of the news from two to six other 
unit operators intervene. The editorial page is being 
handled more and more by a larger number of con- 
tributors, each more or less of a specialist in some 
subject. But it is in syndicated matter that we find 
the fullest development of the factory system just 
now. One man writes a bedtime story which puts the 
kiddies to sleep; forthwith he is engaged to grind out 
hundreds of such stories as nearly alike as possible, 
within conservative copyright law. One young lady 
pens a love romance and gets an order to repeat in- 
definitely at ten cents a word. A boy cartoonist gets 
a fresh comic twist into alleged human lineaments, 
and his fortune is made, provided he can put the iden- 
tical twist into thousands of other drawings. So far 
has this unit operation advanced as the inflexible 
rule of mass production in journalism and allied in- 
dustries that the most famous authors in the world 
find it almost impossible to sell to their own best 
publishers stories or articles which differ radically in 
content or in style from the standardized product 
they have turned out. The publishers return their 
MSS. with an unanswerable argument. “You have 
built your reputation,” they say, “on a certain kind of 
story. The public wants that story. It doesn’t care 
for you nor for the other things you may be inter- 
ested in. Furthermore, you do your specialty best. 
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You are a little off your beat in these other lines. Let 
the cobbler stick to his last.” In the past year I have 
listened to.the wails of five eminent authors who have 
been thus treated. 

How about the level of intelligence in most of these 
specialties? Well, in a few of the more difficult, there 
is no doubt that some of the traits which enter into 
the larger pattern of intelligence are necessary. 
Above all, high suggestibility. Without it, a desk 
man in the city room makes a poor showing, and a 
fiction writer fails utterly in most kinds of stories. 
Curiosity, on the other hand, is seldom found in those 
who perform most of the unit operations of modern 
journalism. I mean, of course, scientific curiosity, 
the kind which is forever asking How? and Why? 
It is however a tremendous asset in a few lines. But 
analysis and experimentation, which are half of in- 
telligence, simply do not help at all in nine-tenths of 
all newspaper work; and you will almost never en- 
counter the traits within the walls of a city room or 
an editorial room. To find them, you must seek out 
a man or two in the business offices and perhaps also 
the circulation manager. And the reason is simple 
enough. The velocity at which news gathering and 
publication move cramps the style of any journalist 
who pauses to analyze and experiment. There is no 
time to reflect. You must grab off your story and 
shoot it through—in forty minutes, or, with luck, 
in a couple of hours. It is just like Henry Ford’s 
moving platform. The worker who stands beside it, 
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wrench, nut and bolt ready for the next chassis, must 
leap to his task and finish it ere the relentless engine 
of efficiency has carried the chassis beyond his reach, 
on to the next unit operator. No philosophers need 
apply! 

This all sounds terrible, from the point of view 
of the old-style journalist. But so does the unit op- 
eration appear to the skilled workman of the pass- 
ing generation. Yet we may be sure that, in the long 
run, this is a personal prejudice and nothing more; 
it is wholly understandable and must be accepted 
with tolerance. If the unit operation method accom- 
plishes nothing else, it will at least strip journalism 
of its personality and its undeserved prestige. The 
sooner the ordinary reader grasps that the newspaper 
he is scanning differs not a whit from the gum he 
is chewing or the shoes he is wearing, the better for 
the public. Morally speaking, I see no warrant for 
the intrusion of opinions and propaganda, however 
proper intrinsically these may be, in a sheet whose 
main purpose is to deliver the day’s news. Were the 
telegraph companies to add a few words of comment 
to each message which was sent over their wires, we 
should not be pleased. Yet we tolerate worse than this 
even in the best newspaper today, thanks to imbecile 
traditions. 

As the masses of America become better educated 
and trained more nearly to the limits of their abil- 
ities, our adults will demand in ever increasing num- 
ber more and more straight news on the news pages. 
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If newspapers do not furnish it, people will get it 
over the radio or through some other channel. Al- 
ready the newspaper of the old school which colors 
its first pages with the political views and aspira- 
tions of its owner is losing out in competition with 
the periodical which is almost if not entirely imper- 
sonal. And those antiquated sheets which try to sway 
their readers at election time all suffer the humilia- 
tion of seeing elections run on in sweet indifference 
to their editorial yawps. 

Just as it is the automobile manufacturer’s busi- 
ness to sell transportation, so it is the newspaper 
owner’s business to sell informa*ion and not advice 
nor propaganda. Little by little the public is forcing 
this fact on the American press. In order to own and 
operate a factory which disseminates information, 
nothing more than sound business sense and experi- 
ence are required. While this calls for better than 
average intelligence, it does not demand nearly so 
much mental superiority as a reliable news gatherer 
must possess. 

Every newspaper man can honestly admit, with- 
out egotism, the truth of J. Alfred Spender’s recent 
remark that “the American journalist is superior to 
the publishers. It must be heartbreaking for journal- 
ists to realize that real ability is subordinated to the 
prestige of advertising.” But a few of us who have 
watched events for many years realize the futility 
of such heartbreaks. The die is cast. Economic laws 
are driving onward to make the newspaper a strictly 
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business proposition. And as the change from jour- 
nalism to Munseyism proceeds, a new technique must 
arise, with new standards of writing, editing, and 
appeal. It is my guess that, within another genera- 
tion, the newspaper will have as little of its old in- 
fluence on public opinion as the five-and-ten-cent 
store now has. News will be a staple like nutmeg 
graters and toothpicks and shoe strings. It will be 
gathered, sifted, and peddled wholesale, unadulter- 
ated by the prejudices of the manufacturer of the 
printed page. And a more civilized generation will 
resent the editorial coloring of news and the editor- 
ial page quite as sincerely as we would resent having 
an advertisement for Hart, Schaffner & Marx woven 
into the backs of our coats. 

But to our muttons. There is no future for many 
Best Minds in journalism. Let us grant that each 
large newspaper can use to advantage three or four 
men who are in the Upper One Per Cent. of our 
intelligence classes. That means not more than 4,000 
or 5,000 such men in the entire country; and remem- 
ber, please, that we are trying to find openings for 
613,800 men and women of this high grade! Now, 
the trend toward the consolidation of newspapers 
will go on—it is simply part of the new economic 
order and cannot be stayed by sentiment. We who 
work in the field see men striving toward it all over 
the world this very moment. We know they must 
succeed at it. And we know that in the long run it 
works for the best. Very well! We shall surely see 
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the percentage of Best Minds steadily decline to- 
ward some new theoretical minimum, which nobody 
can yet estimate. We need not know what that min- 
imum is. Enough to realize that in 1975 there will be 
fewer Best Minds in newspaper offices than there are 
today, per hundred of employees. And if, by that 
date, the radio newspaper shall have arrived, it may 
be that a handful of superior intelligences will han- 
dle all the world’s news from a few broadcasting sta- 
tions. Gone the editor and his snap judgments on 
things he knows nothing about! Gone the advertiser 
and his clamor! Gone the cartoonist and his stereo- 
typed stunt! Nothing left but an army of eye-wit- 
nesses stalking the streets of the world with micro- 
phones hanging in front of their specialized mouths, 
while their specialized eyes and ears absorb the events 
of the hour. Maybe! 

As for the present hour, let me mention the best 
proof that the intelligence level of reporters and edi- 
tors cannot be much higher than the median, if any. 
In almost every city there are a dozen or more appli- 
cants for each writing job, and most of them are at 
least fairly competent. In the entire country, there 
are 34,197 editors and reporters. A survey made last 
year brought out the startling fact that, outside of 
New York City and Chicago, the average 25-year- 
old reporter receives $25 per week, the 35-year-old 
one $50, and the 45-year-old one $60. Compare these 
wages with those of union carpenters, masons, steel 
workers, or any other artisans. 
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Of course, this does not prove the precise intelli- 
gence level of the reporters; but it proves something 
quite relevant to our argument, and that is that the 
supply of competent reporters must hugely exceed 
market demands. This is a familiar truth to every 
metropolitan editor. One of the greatest newspaper 
owners in the world testified to it privately last year 
in ironic form. An old-time newspaper man was chid- 
ing him for the low salaries he was paying to report- 
ers and editors. “Why should I pay more,” retorted 
the capitalist indignantly, “when at least fifty com- 
petent people apply every year for each and every 
job on my paper?” 

During the past twelve years I have given intelli- 
gence tests of various kinds to journalism students at 
Columbia University; and, as our graduates go out 
into the world, I check up as far as I can on their in- 
comes and the kind of work they settle down to. 
Nearly every man who scores better than 130 I. Q. 
either shuns newspaper work altogether or else gets 
out of it after a few months or years. The best suc- 
cesses in the newspaper game in the long run seem to 
be men and women who fall a little short of this up- 
per 1%. They are emphatically above average intelli- 
gence and almost never Best Minds. 

C. W. Steffler has analyzed the careers of the grad- 
uates of the Columbia School of Journalism * and 
has brought to light sundry facts which, when supple- 
mented by a few others of my own observing, reveal 


*See his monograph, Columbia University Press, 1926. 
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the steady trend of the most intelligent graduates 
away from newspaper work. Leaving out of account 
the very recent graduates, whose careers have 
scarcely begun and hence cannot be safely interpreted, 
Steffier finds that, of the graduates who went out be- 
tween 1913 and 1920 inclusive, only 88% were still 
in straight news occupations in 1926, Yet about 
80% of those eight classes began work on newspa- 
pers. 

As Steffler points out, “a study of the question- 
naires demonstrates and bears out the statement that 
in the great majority of cases the reporters and copy- 
readers consider these positions as little more than 
passing incidents in their careers, from which they 
must hasten on to what they regard as the really 
significant posts in the profession.’ This is true, as 
far as it goes. But it goes farther than the investi- 
gator realizes. As nearly all of these graduates have 
come under my own observation over a fairly long 
period, I am able to supplement Steffler’s observa- 
tion with another one of large importance. WiTH 
FEW EXCEPTIONS THOSE GRADUATES WHOSE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL RECORDS INDICATE MEDIAN INTELLI- 
GENCE OR SOMEWHAT BETTER REMAIN IN NEWSPAPER 
WORK: THOSE WHOSE RECORDS INDICATE SUPERIOR IN- 
TELLIGENCE ADVANCE TO MORE LUCRATIVE AND MORE 
IMPORTANT POSITIONS EITHER IN NEWSPAPER WORK 
OR ELSE IN CLOSELY RELATED FIELDS: BUT THOSE 
WHOSE RECORDS SUGGEST THE VERY HIGHEST IN- 
TELLIGENCE AND ALL AROUND ABILITY QUICKLY LEAVE 
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JOURNALISM FOR OTHER ENTERPRISES WHERE THEIR 
ABILITIES FIND FREER SCOPE. | 

To be sure, this group of the very highest intelli- 
gence constitutes not more than 80% of the total of 
graduates, in my own opinion; for a school of jour- 
nalism attracts and is adapted to students whose 
dominant traits are those linked with observation 
and expression more closely than with reflective 
thinking and scientific inquiry; hence its graduates 
do not average 130 I. Q., though they surpass most 
random groups of 130 I. Q. in other traits than those 
of academic intelligence. Now, the most intelligent 
of the Columbia Journalism graduates have become 
college professors, statisticians, specialty lawyers in 
the more difficult branches, book publishers. owners 
and managers of high-grade corporations, economists, 
and free lance writers of non-fiction. Graduates of 
superior intelligence just below the Best Minds’ level 
have mostly left journalism and gone into publicity 
work, advertising, banking, brokerage, and manufac- 
turing. This group shows, naturally enough, the high- 
est average income, although a few of the Best Minds 
receive enough to lift the average of their group 
considerably above what one might expect. 

Now, remember that there are as many Second 
Best Minds in America as there are Best Minds. Re- 
member too that the Second Best score very nearly 
as high as the Best, namely between 128 and 130 I. Q). 
We have 613,800 of them. And every one of them 
competent to fill every newspaper post in the coun- 
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try, so far as mere intelligence goes. (We ignore 
other traits, of course.) So there isn’t a chance for 
even those among the Best, let alone for more thou- 
sands which our radical eugenists would like to bring 
into the world. 

The greatest single opportunity for Best Minds in 
Journalism probably lies in the field of the small- 
town daily, where, as owners and editors, they must 
exercise their judgment and imagination much more 
variously and creatively than in any subordinate post 
on a metropolitan newspaper. It is conceivable, in- 
deed, that each of the 2,000 small-town dailies might 
adequately employ two Best Minds, one as editor 
and one as manager. That makes 4,000 or so. 

In the syndicate field it is impossible that more 
than 100 or 150 Best Minds can find suitable places, 
no matter what they do. In the magazine field, pos- 
sibly another 500 or 600, though I should hate the 
task of saying where such a crowd might be placed. 
In the editorial end of book publishing, maybe 250 
or 300 more. 

Journalism, then, in the largest sense, may afford 
opportunities for 9,000 to 10,000 Best Minds, pro- 
vided the latter can win out in competition against 
Second Best Minds that are exactly as good for 
many of the positions available. And the probability 
is that this number, or rather the present ratio of 
Journalists to million of total population, will slowly 
shrink as newspapers perfect their organization and 
news gathering techniques. 
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OW about the chances for the Best Minds in 
teaching? Let us first look at the public schools. 

How many Best Minds can find work here that fits 
their mentality? Before tackling the problem, please 
observe that the schools have two dominant functions: 
they develop citizenship and they train for vocations. 
Gone or going fast is the old idea that the masses of 
children can or should be educated for some higher 
culture. Psychologists have shattered this pleasant 
dream. We know now, by direct observation, that 
most children who drop out of school do so, not be- 
cause they have to go to work, but rather because the 
studies in the grade at which they drop out have be- 
come too hard for them. Probably no better intelli- 
gence test has ever been devised than the public school 
curriculum as a whole, spreading as it does over many 
years, trying the learner out in many subjects, and 
giving him a chance to make an impression upon 
many teachers and other observers. A child’s total 
school record, when read by an expert, reveals an 
astonishing fund of facts about the youngster, as well 
as an excellent basis for certain prophecies about his 
future work and success. And the records of all pu- 
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pils indicate only too plainly that fully three-quarters 
of them are constitutionally incapable of the mental 
work required beyond the middle of high school. 
Hence they must be drilled, not for a higher culture, 
but for usefulness and decent citizenship. 

As organization technique improves throughout 
the world, more and more jobs for the mediocre 
workers will require less than mediocre minds. 

It is not generally realized that our two basic prin- 
ciples, the unit operation and the allotment of work 
to the barely adequate worker, have long been ap- 
plied to scientific research and to college and high 
school teaching. Not with any deliberation, nor with 
much vision, to be sure; but none the less in a rudely 
effective manner. In research it has been called 
specialization. In teaching, it is one-subject employ- 
ment. The former, necessary as it has been in many 
respects, has flooded the laboratories with men of 
peculiarly limited abilities. Likewise with teaching 
one subject. 

Probably every man who has dwelt long within 
college walls knows, as I know, colleagues in some 
narrow specialty who, performing their allotted tasks 
with wholly commendable skill, nevertheless are pain- 
fully cramped in their mentality. One of the most 
successful specialists I know in an important but 
narrow field of physics scored a bare 100 I. Q. on a 
series of tests. Language teachers and art teachers 
seldom approach 130 I. Q., so far as my own per- 
sonal observations indicate; and yet many of them 
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serve above all reproach in their specialties. They are 
adequate to their jobs, and that is all that counts in 
our money and profit economy. In giving such work 
to them, no human waste is caused. This is true effi- 
ciency. It is the principle according to which bank 
vice-presidents, assistant managers, superintendents, 
foremen, and stevedores are selected. 

On a vaster scale we see this preference for the 
barely adequate worker in common school teaching. 
For one hundred years the quality of the American 
school teacher has been deteriorating; and at a ter- 
rific velocity during the past twenty-five years. Many 
causes interplay to bring this about. But underneath 
many of them we see at work the inexorable principle 
that the nature of the job determines the nature of 
him who holds it, in the long run. The job of public 
school teaching has been changing, as our economic 
and social system has been. 

The Little Red School House was appropriate to 
an agricultural community in days of poor transpor- 
tation and sparse population and relative poverty. 
The two-hundred-room high school with shower baths, 
manicurists, private lockers, swimming pools, and 
masseurs, such as you see now in Detroit, is the prod- 
uct and expression of an era of mass production and 
wealth. In the Little Red School House one young 
woman or college youth had to handle forty learners 
of both sexes and all ages, giving instruction in all 
basic subjects as well as disciplining and advising his 
wards in all mundane matters. He also had to build 
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fires in the winter and shovel snow. If he succeeded in 
all this, it is highly improbable that he had either the 
mentality or the temperament that would serve well 
in,one of those Detroit schools. 

Now, if the life work of seven or eight out of every 
ten persons is going to be as simple as that of the 
present factory toiler, what will be the level of intelli- 
gence required of the teachers in their vocational 
schools? If the job itself can be taught in a few days, 
surely not much longer will be needed to train those 
who teach the job. As for training in citizenship, this 
will consist mainly, as it now does, in the three R’s, 
hygiene, civics, and a little history. Let us call it 
education of grammar school level. 

Now one of the surest facts about grammar school 
teachers is that their aptitude for their work les far 
less in their intelligence quotient than in a variety of 
special sensitivities, likings, and attitudes. For in- 
stance, a young woman who loves to work and play 
with little children will usually instruct them better 
than a much cleverer woman who lacks that interest. 
Patience, serenity, kindliness, and similar traits out- 
weigh mental keenness as qualifications for such 
work. And nothing can hamper the teacher in the 
lower grades more than scientific curiosity, restless 
analysis, and a tendency to experiment. Nothing, 
unless it be ambition. Her mind must be happy when 
thinking with the child and following childish moods. 
Above all, she must never resent routine, especially 
the kind involved in answering the same questions 
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year in and year out, or in correcting the same ele- 
mentary exercises a lifetime through. Here we have 
a perfect specimen of the type which should be bred 
in more profusion, a person of average intelligence 
and several superior maternal and social sensitivities. 

One curse of our present public school system 
springs from our lamentable tendency to choose 
teachers for it on the basis of mere intelligence—or, 
worse yet, high school and college information. There 
are thousands of barely literate men and women in 
our land who, if allowed the chance, would teach our 
young vastly better than tens of thousands of our 
present teachers can. And when I say it, I do not 
blame the teachers any more than I blame a young 
man with delicate hands and a love of piano play- 
ing if he does not succeed as brilliantly at black- 
smithing as some thick-chested ruffian does. It is all 
a matter of vocational adjustment; and we have 
stressed the wrong traits as a basis for choosing 
teachers for the lower grades. 

We have 752,055 school teachers. And we spend 
less than $50 a year on each child’s schooling. Every 
educator agrees that we ought to have fully twice as 
many teachers, for the number of pupils in the aver- 
age classroom is scandalously large. No teacher, not 
even a genius, can impart much knowledge, disci- 
pline, or respect to fifty or more youngsters at once. 
And the best results can scarcely be obtained un- 
less the pupil group is reduced to at least thirty 
(though the optimum class size is still a matter of 
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pedagogical controversy). As for the need of su- 
perior minds in the higher school organization, we 
may well admit that we ought to have many more of 
them than are now occupying positions of authority ; 
but there is no prospect that the relative number 
will ever increase. In fact, we now possess a frame- 
work of educational organization which is capable of 
managing and guiding teaching staffs vastly larger 
than those now employed. 

As yet this educational organization has scarcely 
begun to function. It has been handicapped not only 
by lack of leadership and funds but perhaps even 
more profoundly by the peculiar individualism of 
teachers and teaching. Just because teaching is es- 
sentially a personal relation, it has proved extraor- 
dinarily difficult to simplify and organize. Truth is, 
most efforts toward this end have worked more harm 
than good. But this failure does not deter educators 
from believing that teaching can be made immensely 
more effective without the slightest sacrifice of its 
intimate flexibility. 

Millions of hours are wasted annually in our public 
schools. And some educators who are exceptionally 
well informed will agree with their Columbia Uni- 
versity colleague, Harold O. Rugg, who recently de- 
clared, at the eighth annual meeting of the Progres- 
sive Education Association in New York City, that 
there have already been devised and perfected sundry 
teaching methods which, if generally applied could 
reduce the time spent on reading, writing and arith- 
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metic lessons to one-fifth of the present total. If this 
amazing statement is correct, then we shall see, in the 
course of the next generation, four or five times as 
many pupils per teacher, per term as we now see; and 
hence a more or less corresponding decrease in the 
relative number of both teachers and superintendents. 
So, once more, we behold technique reducing the op- 
portunities not only for Best Minds but for many 
other good minds. 

But cannot our colleges and universities absorb 
many thousands of the Best Minds for the teaching 
of advanced subjects? This is a knotty question. I 
cannot hope to persuade the eugenists on all scores 
here; but I can at least make clear that in a modern 
university the range of subjects taught calls for the 
widest range of individual aptitudes and trainings in 
the world, and in at least half of all the subjects in- 
structors require not a superior general intelligence 
nearly so much as some other marked ability. 

The principles of unit operation and the barely 
adequate worker do not hold uniformly throughout 
the educational world. They are sound enough in a 
vast array of courses well down the scale. In some 
primary and grammar school studies the teacher of 
moderate mentality who has the other requisite traits 
usually makes faster progress than the superior per- 
son. In high school and college it all depends on the 
subject. 

To teach elocution, one certainly ought to be deeply 
imbued with the elocutionist’s gospel that a silver 
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tongue is more to be desired than great riches. He. 
ought to believe profoundly in the importance of 
mere sound. Hence it is best that he be not one of the 
Best Minds. I can see no advantage in possessing 
a mind better than 130 I. Q. if one is to teach gym- 
nastics or hygiene or cooking or French, at least in 
the elementary courses of such subjects. 

The four poorest teachers I sat under in my uni- 
versity days were all Best Minds—downright mar- 
vels, in fact. Men of worldwide repute and brilliant 
achievements in their fields, which happened to be 
mathematics, economics and psychology. Were I to 
name them here, most of you would recognize their 
names, at least vaguely. What was wrong with them? 
Their minds always moved just a few miles or inches 
beyond the grasp of us poor students. We couldn’t 
follow them in their flights. 

As for variety of subjects, what can be more 
heterogeneous than esthetics, sewage disposal, statis- 
tical method, free hand drawing, dentistry, the history 
of music, ventilation of mine shafts and galleries, 
parliamentary rules, the chemistry of tanning leather, 
epistemology since Kant, steel construction, and the 
history of Protestantism? Yet these and a thousand 
others no less higglety-pigglety may be found in the 
announcement of any of our large universities. 

Now does anybody suppose that the same level 
of intelligence is required in the teaching of all such 
lores? Or that very high intelligence can be passion- 
ately devoted to many of them? I say it wholly with- 
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out the country at large, at least three-quarters of our 


ing in subjects like Greek, Latin, French, German, 
English, statistics, mathematics, elocution, and so on, 
a professor may succeed brilliantly on a quality of 
general intelligence such as is possessed by about one 
man out of every five or six; and he may hold his job 
by the diligent use of a mind which, in these same 
traits, is no better than that of about one man in 
every three. He needs other abilities much more than 
he needs active curiosity, intellectual fantasy, a pas- 
sion for analyzing everything, and a keen observa- 


\ tion. And in these other abilities he must rate very 
_ high. But we pass them by here, for they lie outside of 


{ 
\ 


\ 


\ 


our argument. 

The reason for all this lies in the fact that, through- \ 
out disrespect: for in the general run of college teach-- 
college and university students are either resident 
undergraduates or non-resident extension or home- 
study students. The other quarter is made up of pro- 
fessional students and graduate workers in some line 
of research. Now virtually all the instruction given 
to the undergraduates is strictly informational and 
cultural; and over and above this we find physical 
training and a chemical trace of moral guidance. 
Physical training we may dismiss at once, of course; 
it requires no higher intelligence than lacing one’s 
shoes does. The two most competent “professors” in 
this useful and pleasant subject whom I happen to 
know personally barely miss subnormality above the 
ears. And this is not to be charged against them; 
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rather in their favor, for it helps them to throw them- 
selves wholeheartedly into the gymnastic routine. 
Deep calls unto deep; dumb bell unto dumb bell. 
Moral guidance, on the other hand, must be dis- 
missed, not because of the low intelligence it requires 
but for just the opposite reason. Without hesitation 
I declare that a higher degree of this mental virtue 
is called for here than anywhere else in the entire 
educational system, as it now functions. And this is 
one of several reasons why our college students receive 
so little moral guidance. Another reason is that genu- 
ine moral guidance, under a superior intelligence, is 
thoroughly obnoxious to many old ladies, doddering 
millionaires and moth-eaten bishops who support so 
many colleges with their money and their social pres- 
tige. Of this more later. Now let us look into the one 
grand division of college teaching, the informational- 
cultural work. 

Here the iron law of industrial-economie organiza- 
tion has been remorselessly weakening college facul- 
ties. Nobody should be allowed to do any work which 
a less skilled worker is able to perform: so runs the 
mandate. As a measure to increase the efficiency of a 
group, it is perfect. But it will fail utterly in the open 
competition of the world for high-grade men, if the re- 
wards in one group are considerably less than in 
others. And these rewards are not to be computed 
solely in terms of the pay envelope; they embrace also 
the pleasure of the work itself, the personal associa- 
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tions it brings, the physical setting, the convenience of 
coming and going, and many other items. Now, tak- 
ing all of these into account, we find that the better 
colleges hold forth opportunities to a small number 
of superior men who seize them in spite of the rela- 
tively poor pay; and the largest universities draw 
proportionately more men of that quality. But be- 
low these highest positions, all institutions fail la- 
mentably to hold good men. And they fail chiefly 
because they must compete with money-making busi- 
nesses and professions for these men, but they lack 
the funds to offer anything like the salaries or com- 
missions or profits the men readily win elsewhere. 
This is an old, old story. We dare not turn a deaf 
ear to its ancient refrain when we compute future 
opportunities for the Best Minds in higher educa- 
tion. For the new ideas in organization are making 
matters steadily worse instead of better in this re- 
spect. 

In the alleged ‘“‘good old days,” the usual policy 
in building a college faculty was to assemble as many 
Best Minds as were available and to entrust to them 
all the teaching. The ideal was feebly realized, but 
let that pass. It was an ideal none the less. Today 
the policy is an imperfect imitation of Henry Ford’s; 
and the imperfections are even more disastrous than 
the imitations. Turn out the largest possible number 
of lectures, quizzes, seminars, and graduates. Reach 
the multitude through popular talks, home study 
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courses, extension work, and so on. Reach them by 
radio. One broadcaster per million listeners! And fit 
the product to the consumer and the price. 

Now, when you sell education to millions of con- 
sumers, you must sell something which mediocre 
minds can either enjoy or turn to profit. For the ma- 
jority of every million have median intelligence. Now 
we shall pass by the question of furnishing them with 
pleasures; that must be scrutinized when we turn to 
the arts. Consider only the courses which the millions 
are urged to take for “improving their minds” or for 
training themselves for some job. The cultural 
studies must be very simple and considerably dena- 
tured, for a high percentage of truth would poison the 
tender young things. I find, by consulting several 
catalogues and announcements from-typical universi- 
ties in the East, Mid-west and Pacific Coast areas, 
that practically all such courses are of high school or 
freshman college level; and nearly all are given by 
young instructors. This is as it should be, too, so far 
as the purpose in view goes. Why waste a high-grade 
man’s time and patience on droning elementary lec- 
tures on American history and algebra to a room- 
ful of mediocrities? As well put a bridge engineer to 
work making mechanical toys for the Christmas 
trade. 

As for the vocational courses, the same general 
situation is found, though somewhat modified by the 
larger percentage of lecturers who have established 
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reputations in the fields wherein they lecture. The 
courses offered are such as dressmaking, stenography, 
bookkeeping, commercial law, cooking, salesmanship, 
business Spanish, business German, and dairying. 
All of which is excellent—for the million. But how 
does it affect our Best Minds? 

It simply does not affect them at all. It neither 
hires them nor fires them. It neither exalts nor de- 
presses their status. It is simply a gigantic excres- 
cence on the old body academic. It leaves the ancient 
college untouched. It provides not a single extra op- 
portunity for the superior intelligence, save in so far 
as it furnishes a few temporary and part-time jobs 
for young men and women of high ability during 
their apprentice years. Nine-tenths of all the growth 
in enrolment during the past twenty years has not 
been in the direction of finer teaching of finer under- 
graduates. It has centered in the broadening and 
cheapening of education. “The training school of 
democracy,” they call it. And well said. Also well 
done. A worthy enterprise it is to better the knowl- 
edge and the vocational powers of the average man. 
In the measure of its success, America will conquer 
the world. I am wholly in favor of it. But I do 
not deceive myself into thinking that it will improve 
the lot of the Best Minds, still less widen the field of 
opportunities for them. 

At a recent convention of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science (1925, Kansas 
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City), William MacDonald, of Yale, told the truth 
about the scholastic world. He said: 


“What distinguishes teaching from other forms of in- 
tellectual work, however, is the fact that it tends every- 
where to become, save in rare instances, a matter of rou- 
tine in content as well as in method. Its gradations and 
compensations are almost everywhere determined by 
length of service rather than by intellectual ability. 
. . . It is unhappily possible, in most American colleges 
or universities, for a professor who has once taken the 
trouble to master the material of his courses, and who 
has learned by experience the routine which unfolds with 
the passing of the academic year, to continue indefinitely 
as a professor in good standing without adding materi- 
ally to his knowledge or to his intellectual power. What 
is true of the college or university professor is still more 
true of the teacher in the secondary school. 

“. . . The teacher is certainly an intellectual worker, 
but he is in most cases an intellectual worker of rela- 
tively low grade.” 


The only persons who may deny MacDonald’s 
statement will probably be teachers who have stereo- 
typed their courses and accepted the academic rut 
as the easiest way. My own guess, based on twenty 
years of academic contacts, is that fully 95% of sec- 
ondary school teachers and perhaps 60% of college 
professors pursue this simple classroom routine. But 
I cannot hold it against them. Rather would I erit- 
icize the critics of the faculties. In so far as higher ed- 
ucation is a matter of imparting information, it ought 
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to be standardized and more or less stereotyped. The 
content must be accurate. It must be cast in a form 
that is easy to master. And it must be doled out in 
doses suited to the digestive rate and capacity of the 
normal student. The State cannot afford, at this 
juncture in human progress, to reorganize high 
schools and colleges so as to favor the Best Minds 
and ignore the Ninety and Nine. 

What seven out of every ten young people need 
most in school is solid information first of all, then 
drill in the forming of useful habits of hygiene, work, 
and citizenship. The other three out of the ten have 
other needs: one of the three will be too stupid to 
assimilate much information or to organize his life 
into an elaborate system of habits; the other two will 
surpass the seven in intellectual curiosity, logical 
analysis, and creative imagination, all of which will 
urge them on into higher paths. It is the prime duty 
ot the teacher to cater to the necessities of the seven 
medium minds. And this calls for precious little intel- 
lectual effort on the teacher’s part after he has him- 
self mastered the job. 

Why then should the public be begged to pay the 
average teacher the salary which a high-grade re- 
search chemist or physiologist ought to receive? Why 
that, even if by chance the teacher is blessed with a 
superior mind? He cannot use his superior mind on 
the job; and the world must pay the worker what the 
work itself is worth, not what the worker is worth. 
Price follows product, and product follows what the 
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buyer is willing to pay. It is always the buyer whe 
fixes the price, in the final analysis; and he pays what 
he feels the product is worth to him. To pay on the 
basis of appraising the social value or the intelligence 
level of the producer would lead to comic chaos. 

There is only one way to force up the price of 
good schooling and the teachers’ wage; that is to ed- 
ucate the public that pays. Teach people the human 
value of sound education, and they will slowly but 
surely increase the financial rewards of teaching. 
But I maintain that, no matter how much progress is 
made in this direction, teachers will never be able to 
be rewarded on the basis of their personal merit. 

Does the near future seem to hold anything in 
store for the Best Minds in the regular collegiate 
departments? Nothing that goes far beyond present 
opportunities. The new revenues of our best institu- 
tions will probably be diverted either toward popular 
education or else toward research. The masses want 
the first, the industrialists want the second; and both 
are entitled to get what they want, especially if they 
pay taxes to support the institution. This brings us to 
an important distinction. 

State universities are certain to become more and 
more democratic, hence more and more mediocre in 
the psychological sense of the word. And the richer 
they become, the stronger this trend must be; simply 
because, at bottom, their funds are at the disposal 
of their active constituents. Fiercer and ever fiercer 
waxes the opposition to “frills” and to “high-brow 
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stuff” among the solid citizenry of the rich Western 
states which give annual fortunes to their universities. 
You hear the rumble all the way from Ohio to Cali- 
fornia. “Too much money for useless courses! Not 
enough help given to our boys and girls who must go 
out and earn a living!” That is the cry. 

Already the effect is only too evident. The creative 
minds are leaving such institutions and other creative 
minds are refusing invitations to fill the vacancies. In 
every scientific field, the most promising young men 
prefer posts of lower rank or less pay in the privately 
endowed universities like Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and the great technical schools. There 
they find much more personal freedom in the pursuit 
of whatever inquiry appeals to their inquisitive minds; 
and correspondingly less pressure to fit their intel- 
lectual interests into some program pleasing to the 
farmers or the iron workers or the retail dealers of 
the state. Best of all, perhaps, they are not bound 
to factory methods which require so many hours of 
lectures, so many quizzes, so many public addresses, 
so many committee meetings per year. In the largest 
sense, they are their own masters, without thereby 
abating one jot or tittle of their service. 

On the 1928-30 basis of continental population, we 
shall have, within the four college year age groups, 
about 7.2% of our entire 120,000,000 Americans, or 
8,640,000 youths and maids. Of these only 1% are 
Best Minds, fully competent by nature to learn and 
make use of the best quality of modern college cul- 
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ture. These constitute a group apart from all others. 
They number only 86,400. And not all of them would 
wish to go through college. There would always be 
several thousand who would be sickly or interested 
in artistic careers or temperamentally averse to the 
social life of college. I shall not deduct those who are 
too poor to go to college, for I assume that some way 
to finance them should be found. Let us say, then, that 
around 75,000 of these young Best Minds ought to be 
in colleges where they could receive the highest qual- 
ity of instruction and training. 

It is plain that fifteen colleges, each handling 5,000 
such superior learners, would absorb the whole group. 
Or five metropolitan universities, each caring for 
15,000, would accomplish the same result. Which in- 
stitutions will take over this task? 

Of one thing we may bé sure. No State University 
can do it properly. Supported by all taxpayers and 
conducted as a public utility, a State University 
must serve the larger public first and foremost. It 
fails in its natural duty if it excludes boys and girls 
of slightly better than median intelligence. It should 
earry all such as far as they can go profitably. And it 
must not feel that its faculty or its cultural policy 
is wrong because the average intelligence of its tens 
of thousands of youngsters is pronouncedly lower 
than that of the exclusive private schools or than that 
of the State Universities of a generation ago. This 
decline does not indicate any retrogression. It simply 
reveals a democratic broadening. 
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We may also be fairly dogmatic in asserting that 
Best Minds cannot be successfully reared in any 
college subject to strict control by a religious denom- 
ination or sect. There is no religious management in 
all the world broad enough in its vision to be trusted 
with truly superior students. And, as a matter of ex- 
perience, we find that such students persistently for- 
sake such institutions after a semester or two of 
disillusionment. All over the country sectarian col- 
leges have been uniformly declining in the average 
intelligence and general ability of their student bod- 
ies. And they must sink still further. They represent 
a type of culture happily on its way to extinction. 

Now every educator understands that the publicly 
supported colleges must swiftly outdistance the pri- 
vately endowed in the number of students, in the 
size of faculties, and in annual expenditures. A slight 
increase in the school taxes in Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, or Minnesota would yield huge rev- 
enues. I have been told that a fair tonnage tax on ore 
taken from the school lands of Minnesota alone would 
enable that state to establish a university and techni- 
cal schools which would, by their sheer wealth, be- 
come in time the greatest in all the world. Certainly 
the wealth of Michigan could almost equal that 
dream, were there any use in so doing. On the other 
hand, it looks as though the new income of privately 
supported colleges would show a steady relative de- 
cline—though perhaps not an absolute one. That is 
to say, in the period during which the public institu- 
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tions double their income, the private will presum- 
ably increase by one-half or less. Why should this 
be? Well, chiefly because the main source of fresh 
gifts for the private colleges is the rich business man 
—or his widow; and both are naturally inclined to 
yield up their wealth only for the obvious and the 
conspicuous. A student dormitory. A new football 
field. A swimming pool. A professorship in Roman 
History. A memorial gate to somebody not worth 
remembering. A: school for training factory fore- 
men. One or two of the very largest universities, to be 
sure, are not thus hampered in their benefactor pa- 
trons. But all the others are. Not more than one dol- 
lar in every ten they receive comes with no string tied . 
to it. And the other end of the string connects with 
something eminently useful or ornamental but not 
conducive to free research. 

In most of the small colleges no research is carried 
on; and what little is done will generally be found a 
voluntary offering by some man of scientific ability 
and inclinations who happens to be wealthy enough 
to support himself. A rich man whose tastes run in 
the direction of science or other study is ever wel- 
comed by college presidents—and for the best of 
reasons. He is both an adornment to the faculty and 
an economy for the budget committee. He may turn 
out to be the typical intellectual of the next century, 
just as he always has been in Europe since the Church 
ceased to be the center of learning after the Middle 
Ages. 
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Now, in computing opportunities for the Best 
Minds, we ought not to include professorial chairs 
which are offered only to men of independent means 
who accept them at ludicrously small salaries. And 
when we eliminate such posts, together with all 
simple vocational courses, technical courses, extensive 
courses, home study courses, and the other highly 
simplified and standardized offerings to the job- 
seekers and the Common Citizens, what remains? 

Let us base our final estimate on an actual sam- 
pling. I take at random one hundred professorships 
at Columbia University; and I select Columbia be- 
cause, beyond a doubt, it has a higher percentage of 
chairs and subjects requiring the highest intellectual 
ability than any other university. (Even though Har- 
vard surpasses it in the number of eminent men of 
science.) Of the hundred, I find thirty-nine dealing 
with subjects which any man who has an I. Q. of 
120 to 125 and the proper special training can handle 
satisfactorily; subjects, in short, which call for no 
high ability but rather a decided personal interest and 
aptitude. 

Let us suppose the most favorable state of affairs, 
namely that all American universities have as many 
high-grade openings as Columbia, while all colleges 
have half as many. (A tremendous over-estimate, 
I am sure.) This would give us 61% of the university 
professorships and 30.5% of all those in colleges as 
the present saturation point for Best Minds. The 
total is about 21,000. 
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How well will even this rather small group be able 
to employ its high intellectual abilities in creative 
thinking, scientific or otherwise? Not so well as we 
might reasonably assume. Let us grant that a cer- 
tain moderately large part of the group will be inter- 
ested in something other than scientific research and 
will find fair outlet for its psychic energies. It re- 
mains indisputable that most of the 21,000 Best 
Minds who will follow the academic career will incline 
powerfully toward investigations of nature and hu- 
man nature, will engage in laboratory research, in 
statistical analysis, and similar pursuits, and will not 
be wholly well adjusted unless they can so continue 
progressively. For all such a serious difficulty presents 
itself. It is the curse of the graduate student. 

The bulk of university research is conducted by 
graduate students who are toiling for the Ph. D. de- 
gree. The subjects chosen for investigations have to 
be suited to the immaturities of such students; for 
it is the prime purpose of a graduate school to teach 
young men and women how to pursue scientific in- 
quiries. Now, what effect must this proper necessity 
have upon the Best Mind who has risen to a profes- 
sorship in a department of science? He will rarely 
find opportunity to carry on sustained research over 
a period of years; for, after a little while, he has ad- 
vanced far beyond his graduate students, his assist- 
ants, and—worse yet—the available funds for re- 
search. Every year he is obliged to set a fresh batch of 
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elementary problems for incoming learners. Most of 
the money the institution spends on his laboratory has 
to go to keep these learners well stocked with supplies 
and instruments. And most of the faculty’s time must 
be devoted to drilling the learners and checking up 
on their work. 

Already the direction of tomorrow’s trend is plainly 
visible. Less and less of the significant research in 
America is being done in our university laboratories; 
more and more of it is being done in the laboratories 
of our great corporations. Is this not inevitable? Con- 
sider the intellectual freedom of the scientist in the 
industrial laboratory; he follows an inquiry as long 
as it seems worth while and in any manner which 
seems best to him, having on his hands and conscience 
no mob of graduate students whom he must train in 
the A B C of laboratory technique. Consider again his 
financial status; though he may have as much to spend 
on an investigation as he might like, he is vastly richer 
than most of his fellows in colleges are, having, on 
the average, about $25,000 per year per research 
worker of high rank to defray salaries and operating 
expenses. Of the $250,000,000 spent yearly for re- 
search, our 152 colleges spend only $1,500,000. Con- 
sider finally the sweet continuity of his program; if 
need be, he may spend all of his time for ten years on 
a single problem, this period being, according to some 
estimates, the average in the larger laboratories. He is 
not distracted from his goal by faculty changes, by 
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cuts in the college budget, by new students, or by any 
of the other perturbations incidental to educational 
work. 

Now, inasmuch as the job determines the worker 
—not the worker the job—it seems only too plain that 
there will be a continuous upward selection of scien- 
tists into the ranks of the industrial laboratories and 
a parallel downward selection of scientists into the 
college faculties. Naturally we shall find brilliant 
individual exceptions here and there, as well as a few 
of the largest and richest institutions where wealth, 
sustained by enlightened management, will prevent 
such deterioration. But such instances will become 
ever rarer as time passes. Educational institutions 
will become, more and more consistently, purely in- 
stitutions for educating people; and, as they become 
this, they cease to be seats of scientific inquiry, save 
on the very lowest level. 

This is why I incline to regard as negligible the 
scientist’s opportunities in the American college of 
1975 and after. They will be real enough for a few 
thousand of his kind, but they will mostly be low- 
grade. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MINISTRY AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


E have had hard luck in our hunt for jobs 
which tax the intellectual powers of the 613,- 
800 Best Minds among American adults. After hav- 
- ing allocated as many of them as our factories, stores, 
business offices, public schools, colleges, engineering 
firms, lawyers, newspapers, bankers, and physicians 
can use to full capacity of their intelligence quotients, 
we still have in the waiting list a round half million. 
Let us move on quickly to the two largest fields of 
high-grade activity as yet unsurveyed, the fields of 
social and public service. The first we shall here re- 
gard as including all kinds of social workers and min- 
isters. The second includes the superior officials and 
experts in all branches of government work, from 
the small town up to the Federal Departments in 
Washington. 

What, now, are the openings for such a Best Mind 
in the church today? How many positions among the 
clergy require this degree of intelligence? Note well 
the phrasing. I am not asking how many Best Minds 
can be found among our 127,270 clergymen. Nor am 
I asking how many more Best Minds might be wel- 
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comed by eager congregations, were they inclined 
to enter the ministry. I am talking strictly in terms 
of modern “job analysis.” I am asking how many 
ministerial positions involve duties and responsibil- 
ities which can be managed only by men whose I. Q. 
score is at least 130, in the best all-around modern 
intelligence tests. 

The answer is that not a single position of this sort 
exists in the entire country. There are, I am sure, 
thousands of ministers who are Best Minds. I know 
a score or more of such, some of whom have amiably 
submitted to intelligence tests from time to time. Save 
for a blessed few who either hold secure chairs in lib- 
eral theological seminaries or else dwell in some still 
little parish where they find ample leisure for private 
study and meditation, the Best Mind is sadly malad- 
justed in the ministry, things being as they are in 
America today. 

The maladjustment occurs in any of three dimen- 
sions, so to speak; often in all three at once. It is 
economic. Or it is social. Or it is intellectual. When 
the Interchurch World Movement made its illumi- 
nating survey in 1920, it found that the average min- 
isterial salary in Protestant denominations was then 
$937. Perhaps the figure today is a little higher, but 
certainly not very much so. The vast majority of sal- 
aries then fell below $1,500. They are inferior to the 
wages of skilled labor. And they are humiliating when 
you consider that today the average wage earner is 
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making about $2,000 a year, all classes and all re- 
gions and all industries reckoned in. 

To make matters worse, many parishes forget to 
pay their ministers. And that brings us to the social 
maladjustment. Though few men will say so frankly, 
they look down upon ministers with mixed pity, con- 
tempt, and condescension. Why they do this cannot 
concern us here, for we seek facts, not their causes or 
remedies. More and more, churches in America are 
coming to resemble churches in Europe in that they 
are attended chiefly by old women and a miscellany 
of other adults who come to seek music, rest, or social 
contacts. Nobody comes to meet or hear the minister, 
outside of a few rare instances. People regard him as 
a super-janitor who attends to the dirty work of 
the community. When somebody is sick or dead, the 
minister is summoned. When a woman gets into 
trouble through her own imbecility she rushes to the 
minister to help her out. When a crooked business 
man is caught in the toils of the law, he implores ad- 
vice and aid from the minister. For the minister is 
the man who cleans up messes—and when there are 
none, he goes to teas or preaches incredibly stupid 
sermons. Yes, a super-janitor! 

Now, a man of the highest intelligence usually is 
not built to stand the gaff of super-janitorship. Just 
because he is by nature an inquiring mind addicted to 
observation, analysis and experiment, he must prefer 
reflection to the task of consoling the unfortunate; 
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he must detest sealing the eyes of the dead, listening 
to the dull plaints of querulous old women, and ad- 
vising fools as to their folly. The history of clerics 
furnishes abundant evidence of the dissatisfaction 
caused among parishioners by a genuine student and 
thinker in their pulpit. Ordinary folks want their min- 
ister to be precisely what their church is, a social cen- 
ter and a shelter in the time of storm. And, as they 
support both minister and church, they have full 
right to get what they want. 

This brings us to the root of the intellectual mal- 
adjustment under which most Best Minds suffer when 
they drift into the ministry. It is a two-edged mal- 
adjustment. On the one hand, the duties of a typical 
minister involve little or nothing intellectual that re- 
quires a Best Mind for its consummation; hence, 
even if his parishioners allowed a Best Mind to in- 
dulge its native bent freely, the Best Mind would 
have to go beyond his day’s work to find suitable ex- 
ercise. On the other hand, parish duties involve a pos- 
itive suppression of intellectual freedom:-and creative- 
ness. Let a man try to indulge in original thinking 
about theology, morals, or ritual; and see what hap- 
pens to him! Whether his conclusions turn out to be 
sound or rotten, they will alienate a large section of 
his church just because they are strange and disquiet- 
ing. People go to church to be soothed, and the min- 
ister must administer the soothing syrup. Never an 
emetic! 

As the Roman Catholics, the Mohammedans, and 
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all other straight-thinking religionists have always 
maintained, the very essence of organized religion is 
faith and conformity. But a Best Mind is inquisitive 
and suspicious always. It knows not faith. And it ab- 
hors conformity save as an expedient for getting along 
neatly with people. Social conformity, yes. Intellec- 
tual conformity, never! This is why, as intellectual 
standards in American colleges have steadily risen, 
as they have for many years, interest in religion and 
church and ministers has steadily faded. What Julian 
L.. Coolidge found in his religious survey at Harvard 
Jast year can be found almost identically in every 
first-class institution. Only in third-rate and fourth- 
rate colleges, generally those operated by religious 
bodies too, has religion held its own. 

So, looking at the matter solely from the point of 
view of “job analysis,” we find that the work itself 
neither requires nor favors superior intelligence. Suc- 
cess in the ministry is properly measured by a man’s 
ability to visit the sick, console the dying, perform 
dignified marriage and burial ceremonies, make pleas- 
ant speeches at conventions, deliver pleasant and in- 
offensive sermons and after-dinner talks, lead com- 
munity reforms, inspect Sunday School classes and 
teachers, check up on the financial affairs of the, par- 
ish, be a jolly good mixer at Sunday School pic- 
nics, Chamber of Commerce meetings, and the like; 
write an occasional article for the local newspaper, 
and in general share in all social activities, however 
petty or however vast. 
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Let a minister speak for his kind here. The Rev. 
James Brett Kenna has recently sketched his day’s 
work in an enlightening article in Harper’s Monthly 
(June, 1928). Among other confessions we come 
upon these: 


My situation is very like that of all the younger 
clergymen who are considered successful. My church 
has a membership list of eighteen hundred and a prop- 
erty investment of half a million dollars. We have the 
usual type and number of services. 

I get up between six and seven. I am usually at the 
church office by cight-thirty. A few minutes later my 
secretary lays on my table a batch of opened mail that 
will take me an hour and a half to read and answer. A 
glimpse at a typical morning’s mail might be interest- 
ing. This morning, for instance, I had two unsigned 
Ietters enclosing clippings for my edification or re- 
proof; a man asked for an outline of the sermon I 
preached two weeks ago, and a woman requested the 
name of a play I referred to recently, in what connec- 
tion I cannot now remember; a church society in a 
neighboring town wanted to know the trade name of 
the floor-covering we have on our basement; a man 
writing a biography of a famous preacher asked me to 
prepare in literary form an anccdote he once heard me 
tell of the man; a social-service organization desires a 
testimonial about a couple who are planning to adopt a 
child; a civic group sent eighteen tickets to a luncheon 
mecting ; a woman begged me to ask from the pulpit for 
eye-witnesses to the accident in which her husband was 
killed; another wanted the names of three books still to 
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be used in the series of Sunday-night talks I am work- 
ing on, and another wanted to know why I had not used 
such and such a book. There were others, but these will 
suffice. And of course there were the routine inquiries 
which the secretary handles by herself. 

A card on my office door says that the pastor is at 
study from ten to twelve and does not wish to be dis- 
turbed. But this morning between those hours I had 
brief conferences with two members of the staff, planned 
and dictated a church letter which must go out this 
week, answered several telephone visitors who had as- 
sured the secretary that their business was urgent, and 
conducted a funeral. I have no reason to suppose that 
to-morrow’s schedule will be different except that at 
eleven I shall attend a ministerial meeting instead of 
the funeral. On an average of three days a week I lunch 
downtown with committees who take that method of get- 
ting together or with parishioners who have something 
on their minds. The first hour and a half after lunch is 
my regular office period, when I welcome callers on 
every sort of business. . . . From two-thirty on I make 
calls and get whatever exercise I have during the day. 
After making five calls this afternoon (imagine Jesus 
thus efficiently packing five calls into two and a half 
hours!) I reached home at five-forty and was off to a 
dinner business meeting at six-five. . 

Last year I held seventy-six funerals and officiated 
at more than one hundred weddings, made thirty-three 
addresses in church besides my usual three a week, and 
spoke fifty-four times outside the church beside appear- 
ing in other capacities on thirty outside programs. I 
attended also three trustees’ meetings a month, thirty- 
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nancial problem of the church. . . .” 


What traits are required to perform these tasks? 
Above all, an intense and sincere enthusiasm over 
people as plain human beings; and, next to that, a 
huge fund of physical energy. The truly great min- 
ister is always built like a blacksmith. He is cast in 
the same mould as Peter Cartwright, that grand old 
roughneck evangelist of a century ago, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dwight L. Moody, Billy Sunday, William 
Jennings Bryan, and S. Parkes Cadman. Never in 
the delicate pattern of Channing, whose success as a 
thinker equalled his failure as a minister. Horse 
power, not brain power, is the prime requisite here. 
And, by the way, a surprisingly large number of 
eminent divines have been blacksmiths, coal heavers, 
football players, prize fighters, wrestlers, or plain 
roughnecks in their unregenerate days. This is no 
accident. There is a deep affinity in the jobs. It has 
not been widely recognized simply because we have 
not analyzed the day’s work of a minister in a large 
city parish. The routine alone would lay out the man 
of average energy. 

After studying the daily schedules of several 
clergymen, I marvel at these men. How they get 
through their day’s work mystifies me. They put in 
anywhere from ten to sixteen hours in sick calls, con- 
ferences with people in trouble, business meetings 
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with trustees, contractors, janitors, and others; in- 
specting missions and settlement houses, issuing state- 
ments to reporters, and preparing all sorts of miscel- 
Janeous addresses. They allow themselves to be roused 
from sleep to visit the dying and the injured and the 
neurasthenic parishioner. When, where and how do 
such toilers ever find time to read or to think? And 
where do they get their energy for such a drive? 
True, we find a few minor exceptions to this ten- 
dency. Among the Unitarians, the Anglicans, and 
the Romanists, clerics are often allowed to pursue 
their own intellectual interests and are not crushed 
with petty social obligations. There a Best Mind 
may occasionally find refuge. But do not forget that 
his charge does not demand the full use of his in- 
telligence. So it is fair to conclude that, as matters 
now stand, the ministry does not call for a single Best 
Mind and seldom tolerates one. And I, for one, re- 
fuse to condemn the churches for this. They are 
wholly right, and those who fancy that ministers 
ought to be selected for their superior intelligence 
are quite as ignorant of the real problem as are 
those other persons who imagine that newspaper re- 
porters should be chosen for their superior literary 
style, or high school teachers for their ability in scien- 
tific research. Churches are supported by ordinary 
people as social centers in the large sense of this term. 
The demand is for social service, not for scientific 
inquiry. A church is not a research laboratory. It is 
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a highly practical neighborhood institution where 
certain things are to be done. Ministers are paid to 
do them. And that is all. 

Now let us inspect the non-religious fields of social 
service. Here the job requirements are essentially 
the same as in the ministry with one exception, and 
that a fairly important one. In every non-religious 
welfare institution except the very smallest we find 
a few expert investigators and statisticians whose 
duty it is to collect, analyze and interpret social phe- 
nomena in the strictest scientific manner. Over these 
workers stand a few administrators who must grasp 
and apply the findings. Both the investigating and the 
application of discoveries certainly call for the high- 
est type of intelligence. 

How many positions of this kind are there? By 
sampling and interviewing, I find that the highest 
estimate is around 1,000 while the lowest is 500. Take 
the former, to make matters easy for the radical eu- 
genists. Out of the 41,078 religious, charity and wel- 
fare workers in the country, at least forty out of 
every forty-one are simply inspectors, settlement 
house managers, teachers, or the like; and while most 
of them ought to be considerably above average in- 
telligence, none of them need rate in the highest 1% 
of the intelligence quotients. This is the verdict of 
several experienced specialists in the field. It har- 
monizes with all we know about the jobs. The traits 
needful in the social worker are interest in people, 
enormous patience in dealing with the stupid and 
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the vicious, profound natural charity, enormous leg 
muscles for walking up tenement stairs, considerable 
physical courage for use while prowling through 
slums, skill in cross-examination, and an intense con- 
viction that welfare work will improve the human 
race. 

There remains one new field of social work to be 
scrutinized. It is that of vocational guidance and 
personnel management. We must dismiss it all too 
briefly because its present opportunities are so few 
and its future so problematical. Just now the United 
States could profitably employ several thousand Best 
Minds in job analysis and vocational psychology. I 
should say perhaps one such for every 10,000 of our 
urban population, or a total of around 6,000. Not 
that any such number of openings now exists! But 
they are on the way toward existing, for business 
leaders and educators agree as to their necessity. 
During the next generation we shall probably see 
vocational experts and personnel managers increase 
well up toward this maximum. But, as fast as jobs 
are thoroughly analyzed and tests for them stand- 
ardized, the routine of giving the tests and reading 
off the results can be turned over to workers of much 
lower intelligence, just as the hospital routine of tem- 
perature charts and diet is taken away from the 
physicians and assigned to trained nurses and in- 
ternes. The more successful our vocational psychol- 
ogists are today in perfecting their own work, the 
fewer of their profession will be called for hereafter. 
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I expect a marked increase in their ranks, then, for 
a few decades, and then a slow but sure relative de- 
cline. Eventually not more than one Best Mind for 
every 25,000 of population will be required. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


OW for the largest of all fields, Government 
service. How fare the Best Minds here? Are 
we realizing Plato’s dream that all kings should be 
philosophers, and philosophers kings? Are we giving 
suitable employment to superior minds here? Can we 
give more? The answer will probably startle you! 
One out of every ten workers in America is a 
government employee, municipal, county, State or 
Federal. But how many of this immense army are 
engaged in work that requires a Best Mind? Obvi- 
ously we can erase from the rolls at one swoop all 
the marshals, sheriffs, detectives, truant officers, gar- 
bage or gas or water or fire inspectors; all policemen, 
all soldiers, all sailors, all marines, all postal clerks 
and postmen; all lighthouse keepers, coast guards, 
private secretaries, bookkeepers, filing clerks, and the 
rest of the stupendous host of petty bureaucrats, few 
of whom ever have anything to do which demands a 
mind one degree above average. What then is left? 
The answer staggered me, I confess. I have 
checked carefully through the more important Fed- 
eral departments and bureaus and am amazed at the 
scarcity of posts which indisputably require 180 I. Q. 
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or better. Of the twenty-four highest positions in 
the State Department not more than twelve must be 
filled by Best Minds. Of the forty in the Treasury 
possibly twenty-six must be. Of the forty-six in the 
Post Office, apparently not more than fifteen. Of 
the thirty in the Department of Commerce, perhaps 
sixteen or seventeen. Of the forty-one in the Interior 
surely not in excess of twenty. For the sake of giving 
the radical eugenists the benefit of all the doubts, 
let us assume that every ambassador, every minis- 
ter, and every consul, as well as every Federal judge 
and prosecuting attorney must be a Best Mind. Let 
us also assume that all the Army officers above the 
rank of captain and all the Navy officers of similar 
grade must also show 130 I. Q. Likewise the various 
minor and seattered Federal forces, such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Railroad Labor 
Board, the Tariff Commission, the Trade Commis- 
sion, and so on, must have Best Minds in all of their 
chief positions. Preposterous? Yes, for we all know 
many men in such high posts who succeed brilliantly 
with 115 or 120 I. Q. Never mind! Let’s see how large 
we can make the total, not how small. 

The maximum I can reach, by making these absurd 
assumptions, is 4,710 Best Minds. Suppose that all 
the States required as many more. That boosts the 
total to 9,420. Suppose that each of our seventy or 
more large cities needed twenty, and each of our 
1,400 medium to small cities needed five. The entire 
country would then require, for all governmental 
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purposes, about 17,820 Best Minds. Or about one 
Best Mind for every 6,600 citizens. When I make due 
allowance for the high ability of the Second Best 
Minds who come within one, two, or three points of 
equalling the I. Q. of the Best Minds; and when I 
consider well the nature of many governmental posi- 
tions included in the reckoning, I am sure that there 
cannot be room for more than 10,000 Best Minds in 
all branches of government. And I should not be 
surprised if a minute vocational survey were to re- 
veal that 7,500 Best Minds would have trouble find- 
ing adequate employment in public affairs. 

So much for today’s demands. How about to- 
morrow’s? Will government call for an increasing 
percentage of Best Minds? Or for a decreasing one? 
The query brings us face to face with a pretty di- 
lemma. There are only two directions in which Ameri- 
can government may go. One is that which might be 
chosen by voters of average or inferior intelligence 
and education; they might prefer to perpetuate prim- 
itive democracy, “a government of the people, for the 
people, by the people,” in which all important deci- 
sions will be settled by majority vote. The other 
direction would surely be taken by scientists, high- 
grade executives, and most other persons of better 
than average intelligence; they would ignore political 
tradition and remodel government methods so as to 
get the best results with the least cost and effort. 

Suppose we pursue the path of primitive democ- 
racy. It was once believed that this might safely be 
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done, provided that we educated all citizens thor- 
oughly. But now we know that education, valuable as 
it is, cannot lift all men to higher planes. It cannot 
make statesmen out of dolts. It cannot prevent ordi- 
dinary voters from egregious blunders in politics. 
The best that schooling can do is to develop latent 
capacities. And we now know that the latent capaci- 
ties of the average voter are so far below those of 
the Best Minds that there can be only a limited mu- 
tual understanding and agreement between the two 
classes. Good will there may and should be, of course; 
but that is another matter. The ordinary man cannot 
see problems as the Best Mind does. Still less can he 
see their solutions. 

See how he picks officials. A quack dentist becomes 
mayor of one large city. A race track gambler rules 
in another. An owner of bawdy houses is elected in 
a third. An illiterate ward heeler assumes control 
in a fourth. A crook evangelist rules a fifth. And 
even in New York City, where government has in 
many respects risen far above the American average, 
competent mayors like Mitchel get in by accident 
and quickly lose out because the ordinary man can- 
not understand the ways of efficiency, while mayors 
like Jimmie Walker, who probably knows less about 
all matters of importance (and cheerfully admits it, 
be it said to his credit) than any high school boy. 
flourish like lip stick manufacturers. So too in State 
and Federal realms. I doubt whether there is a single 
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State Legislature whose members, taken as a class, 
possess sufficient intelligence to graduate from a first- 
class high school. As for the American Congress, it 
may be a little better; but I should hesitate to prove 
that. 

What opening in such a democratic mess is there 
for a man or woman of truly superior intelligence? 
None, save in a few civil service posts which the low- 
grade office holders have discovered impossible of 
occupancy by their own kind. If, then, the forces of 
primitive democracy prevail in the future as they 
have heretofore, opportunities for our Best Minds 
in government will not multiply. Probably they will 
grow somewhat rarer. 

Look now to the other horn of the dilemma. Our 
progressive, enlightened and superior classes have 
long realized that the relations among nations and 
economic groups nowadays are far too intricate and 
far too delicate to be entrusted to the thick wits of 
professional politicians and mediocre bureaucrats. 
Government has become too hard even for the Best 
Minds. In the hands of the common people and their 
representatives, it has grown wholly impossible. And 
it is psychologically significant that the common peo- 
ple bear witness to the fact by the simple act of los- 
ing interest in current political affairs. Nowhere can 
you find average citizens discussing politics or politi- 
cians as men did a generation ago. You might as well 
expect the Rotary Clubs to debate the Einstein the- 
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ory at their noon luncheons. Men drop out of politics 
for the same reason that they left school; the tasks 
exceed their abilities. 

Unfortunately this waning of interest does not 
lead to a willing surrender of their old political rights. 
It is an ancient axiom of statecraft that you can al- 
ways give the public anything but you can never take 
away what you once have given, without enormous 
trouble. Naive democracy is deeply imbedded in the 
Constitution, in the laws of many States, and in the 
working mechanisms of our party organization. As 
long as we hold to these institutions and practices, 
each public job will be largely determined by them, 
whether we like it or not. All our trouble here roots 
in the system itself, not in any individual politicians 
nor in any political party. Hence it is futile to expect 
fundamental improvements in government to grow 
out of the present naive method of reformers, which 
is the method of getting better men into office and 
keeping them by various protective devices such as 
civil service and guaranteed tenure of office. If there 
is one fact well proved by vocational psychology it 
is that we cannot improve the results of a given posi- 
tion simply by improving the mentality or the energy 
or the ambition of the worker. 

Job analysis has repeatedly demonstrated that the 
job itself determines almost every quality of the 
worker; and that what each job involves is in turn 
determined by the structure and function of the or- 
ganization embracing it. The job of teaching Amer- 
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ican history is one thing in New York City and quite 
another in Des Moines. Teaching in a public school 
differs radically from teaching in a private one. 
Painting auto bodies is one thing in a huge mass 
production factory and something else again in a 
Rolls Royce or Pierce Arrow plant. The difference 
is something much deeper than the size or the qual- 
ity of the organization. It goes back to differences 
in the larger purpose, in the interlocking of tasks and 
_ responsibilities, and in relation between the particular 
job and that larger purpose. 

Would grammar school pupils benefit if all their 
teachers were highly competent college professors? 
Rather not! Only disaster would follow such an ar- 
rangement. Would automobiles be made better and 
cheaper if only first-class engineers were engaged to 
affix each bolt and nut and to test the spark plugs? 
Silly! Yes, very silly. But the public does not yet 
grasp that the same silliness invades almost every 
other attempt to improve the output of a job by 
improving the worker. And nowhere is the silliness 
more flagrant than in government service. The rule 
of statesmanship ought to be the same as the rule of 
industry. It should be the rule of the Unit Opera- 
tion: ‘““Never allow anybody to do a piece of work 
which a less skilled man can do equally well.” 

Reformers, especially those who have given atten- 
tion to civil service, almost invariably adopt the re- 
verse policy; they strive to get the very best office- 
holders they can for each job. They require postmen 
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to pass examinations in subjects which have no more 
to do with the labor of delivering letters than with 
that of engraving the stamps on the letters. Glance 
at any set of civil service examinations for almost 
any kind of public job, and you will find similar 
grotesqueries. 

I am by no means attacking the general ideals of 
civil service. They are wholly sound. But they have 
not been intelligently applied in all instances. Far 
too scant attention has been paid to the precise re- 
quirements of each task, far too much to the formal 
schooling and personal qualities of the candidates. 
Every competent business executive and every other 
observer of high intelligence knows this. And you 
may be sure that, if our superior classes were to re- 
model government to their own tastes, they would 
bar from each public post every man who was able 
to do a higher grade of work. Some Senators would 
become elevator boys, while some elevator boys would 
become Senators; and then the country would get its 
first taste of political prosperity. 

But would such a drastic reform increase greatly 
the work for the Best Minds? I doubt it, but I must 
admit that the question is highly speculative and not 
to be glibly answered. In the long run, I believe, 
the outcome would resemble essentially that which 
follows the best kind of commission government in 
cities. A very small group of highly competent offi- 
cials would run the nation’s business fifty times more 
efficiently than it now is run. As their advisers they 
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would have a moderate array of experts, all of them 
Best Minds. Below these there would be a huge army 
of government workers carefully chosen as being the 
very lowest grade of persons who could do their ap- 
pointed tasks properly. Were such a Utopian scheme 
launched today, I cannot see why we should need 
more than 10,000 or 11,000 Best Minds to run all 
public affairs, Federal, State, and municipal. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


FE. now seek in the arts opportunities for our 

Best Minds. How many men and women 
among the 618,800 adult Americans who make up 
the most intelligent 1% of our population can find 
careers here which will use that high intelligence to 
full advantage? As I have previously said, this is a 
precise question, not to be confused with an inquiry 
into the actual number of Best Minds in the arts nor 
again with an inquiry as to whether Best Minds may 
not find pleasure in being artists, even though they 
do not have to tax their intellects thereby. Our domi- 
nant interest focuses on the soundness or unsound- 
ness of the program being urged by radical eugenists. 
They would have the governments of the Western 
World adopt various policies and legislative meas- 
ures which would greatly increase the relative num- 
ber of persons having superior mentality. And we 
are wondering just what the world will do with thou- 
sands of extra Best Minds. 

The radical eugenists will surely hope to find many 
fine jobs for the Best Minds in the arts. For they 
hold firmly to an extraordinarily high opinion about 
Beauty and Art. Like the Greenwich Villagers, they 
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prefer to spell both words with capitals. When they 
speak of either, they utter lyric cries. Here is one, 
put forth by Wiggam: 


“Art is the herald of the march of evolution. Biology 
has suddenly given to art a new and incalculable sig- 
nificance. 

“*. . . Mate selection between man and woman is the 
supreme cause of both racial glory and decline. Art de- 
termines ideals of beauty, and beauty in man and woman 
is the outward index of survival value—potential par- 
enthood. Beauty is thus nature’s flaming banner of her 
own evolution. 

“... The worship of moral beauty can likewise 
change the mind and character of man. In all its end- 
less forms art is thus man’s highest contribution to the 
evolutionary process. It should become then the end and 


aim of all your systems of cducation.” 


A wonderfully poetic vision! And like most po- 
etic visions, charming nonsense. Were a statesman 
to follow the final advice, his nation would go to pot 
in a jiffy. I shall discuss the errors in this doctrine 
later. They deserve mention here merely by way of 
illustrating: how little the radical eugenists know 
about art and artists. 

We have today in the United States 28,361 actors 
and actresses, 35,402 painters and sculptors, 6,668 
authors, including playwrights and poets as well as 
novelists and professional writers in non-fiction fields 
of literature and criticism; 130,265 musicians of all 
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kinds ranging from trap drummers and saxophone 
operators up to Kreisler, Elman, and Pablo Casals. 
A total of 200,696. We are ready for the crucial 
question. In how many of these 200,696 artistic jobs 
is an I. Q. of 180 or higher required for the satis- 
factory performance of the day’s work? 

Not a score! Perhaps not even a dozen! 

And always for the same reason at bottom. Ar- 
tistic ability depends overwhelmingly upon some 
special sensitivities or upon some special dexterities 
infinitely more than upon high intelligence. And in 
nearly all lines of artistic endeavor, high intelligence 
interferes with spontaneous expression and “that 
touch of strangeness” which, as Bacon long ago ob- 
served, is the mark of the highest beauty. 

In dramatic acting must one exercise superlative 
intelligence? You may find an unequivocal answer 
in either of two sources; in a careful analysis of the 
work of acting or in an analysis of the intelligence 
of distinguished actors and actresses. To act well, 
two groups of traits are required, above all others; 
first and foremost, the ability to mimic and, secondly, 
sympathetic imagination. The latter is one of the 
intelligence traits, the former is not. The third most 
important trait required is a strong verbal memory. 
The fourth is hard to define, though every producer 
and manager knows it well enough—and knows its 
absence even more surely! It is a sort of amiable 
submissiveness, a willingness to follow instructions. 
Only a few of the very greatest dramatic perform- 
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ers are able to rise above this trait and impose their 
own interpretation of parts on their managers and 
their companies alike, without ruining the final ef- 
fect. Ninety-five out of every hundred actors who 
achieve a deserved fame enter into the spirit of the 
parts they play and do not insist upon reconstructing 
them according to their own bright ideas. 

One of the ablest producers tells me that theatrical 
performers are the “dumbest cattle of all the human 
herd,” but hastens to add: “And the dumber they 
are, the better for me.” By which he means that they 
offer no psychic resistance to his orders about their 
parts. The producer is wrong, though, in one detail 
of his indictment. True, theatrical folk succeed bril- 
liantly with average or even less than average in- 
telligence; but they are not the “dumbest cattle.” 
There is a still larger class of artists who fall far 
below the actors in their I. Q. scores. They are the 
painters and sculptors. 

When some twelve years ago, I first declared this 
heresy, I expected savage criticism. Great was my 
surprise, however, to receive from all sorts of com- 
petent judges the most complete confirmation of the 
opinion. Art publishers, critics, personal friends of 
eminent painters and sculptors, and even some paint- 
ters in humble and honest mood brought in evidence 
which thoroughly supported my own. Here are sam- 
ples: 

“Fully half of all the competent painters I know 
are slightly subnormal in their general intelligence. 
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They would tax their minds if they had to serve as 
shoe clerks or street car conductors.” 

“The art of painting is obviously a survival from 
pre-civilized days. Probably the last hang-over of 
picture-writing. And the people who are highly com- 
petent in it are mostly savages. -—This, incidentally, 
from a distinguished artist who, though he has had 
his canvases hung in the world’s most famous gal- 
leries, despises the artist class and looks upon his own 
ability as a mere trick. 

“A man who can truly become absorbed in paint- 
ing almost always does so because he is painfully 
limited in his range of tastes and his capacity for 
reflective thought.” 

The few artists of high and low degree whom I 
have personally observed at close range have all been 
of average or sub-average intelligence, with the single 
exception of the one I have just quoted. During the 
past twelve years I have studied fourteen painters 
and sculptors whose work has been regarded highly 
at least by some group of observers; and I have gone 
through the. biographical records of many eminent 
painters and etchers. Everywhere I find abundant 
signs of the essential artistic traits, nowhere the 
slightest fact indicating that any of them, be it Cel- 
lini or Whistler, Raphael or Gauguin, was even a 
third-best mind, with the obvious and startling ex- 
ception of Leonardo, of course. Admirers of Cellini 
and Raphael must not forget that a third-best mind 
means one which, in a comprehensive series of intel- 
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ligence tests, could score somewhere between 125 and 
128 I. Q. 

Whistler is the typical great artist. Except for his 
ferocious temper and arrogance, we may take his 
combination of traits almost as a norm. The painter 
and etcher is a man who lives through his eye, first 
of all. Then too, his hand is the perfect and willing 
slave of his eye. All of which, when translated into 
the heavy speech of psychology, means that success 
in the pictorial arts is founded on hypersensitivity of 
the retina and the optic centers to colors and forms, 
and on hypersensitivity of the visual-motor tracts in- 
volved in hand and finger adjustments. The more 
independently this mechanism can function, wndis- 
turbed by the higher reflective centers, the better the 
results in most instances. 

Of all the special traits which enter into the sys- 
tem that yields intelligence of high degree, only one 
can aid the pictorial artist. That one is creative im- 
agination. And every great artist has displayed a 
little of it at least. The primitive artist, however, 
rarely possesses more than a chemical trace of it. 
He is a living camera, a structure of photosensitive 
membranes hooked up to muscle fibres—nothing 
more. What his eyes chance to look upon his hand 
records with brush. A flawless specimen of this ele- 
mental type is poor Vincent Van Gogh, who was 
almost equally sensitive toward a field of cabbages, 
a backyard fence, a dead pig, a spring sky, a pair 
of old shoes, and a human face. 
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Other elemental types are purely psychopathic, as 
has appeared recently in a study made by the French 
correspondent of the American Medical Association. 
He recently had the good fortune to observe in Paris 
an exhibit of painting and sculpture by patients af- 
flicted with various mental diseases. Only the work 
of patients who had not been artists prior to their 
admission into the insane asylums was included in 
the display. 

“ . . Most of them have no notion of technique yet 
one painted in quite unearthly colors, roaring flames and 
waves of fire worthy of Turner. This picture was bought 
by a wallpaper manufacturer to serve as the basis of a 
new wallpaper design. A psychopathic priest depicted 
a pope blowing soap bubbles before an assemblage of 
swooning frogs. 

“The French expert believes that some of the paint- 
ings if removed from their environment and placed in the 
collections of a reputable dealer would command high 
prices, the medical correspondent declared.” 


All we ask of a painter is a picture. Can he make 
one that pleases us? Then he is a good painter, and 
that’s an end of it. The appeal is to our eyes, not to 
our intellects. The single intellectual quality that may 
blend in well with ocular effects is imagination; and 
this appears in the supreme geniuses of the brush. 
You may now understand how it happens that there 
is absolutely no connection between ability in the pic- . 
torial arts and high intelligence. Many recent tests 
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have proved this beautifully. Proof here is simple 
and overwhelming. 

At Teachers’ College recently moron and near- 
moron children showing high ability in drawing and 
color work were called upon to sketch a few simple 
figures, such as those of a rabbit, a cat, a dog, or a 
cow. The resulting portraits were then given to chil- 
dren whose intelligence scores were very high, on 
the edge of genius in fact; and now the request was 
simply to copy the portraits. Of course, it is far easier 
to copy a simple line drawing than it is to draw from 
an original; so the superior children enjoyed an im- 
mense advantage over the inferior. In spite of this, 
however, many of them copied so poorly that the 
figures were virtually unrecognizable. This agrees 
with tests elsewhere. All show that intelligence is ~ 
neither an aid nor a serious hindrance to this special 
capacity. In short, you do not need a mind better 
than average, if you wish to succeed in drawing, 
painting or sculpture. All you need is the right sort 
of eye and hand, properly linked with nerve tracts. 
No Best Minds need apply! 

We come now to musicians. And here the same 
situation confronts us. Several psychologists have 
devoted years to an analysis of musical abilities. Carl 
Seashore has gone further than the rest in this diffi- 
cult problem, and his findings square well with those 
of all other investigators. All-around musical ability 
is a combination of six or seven traits which are in- 
herited independently of one another. You may pos- 
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sess a keen sense of rhythm but lack a fine ear for de- 
tecting pitch. Your brother may hear pitch to a nicety 
but lack accurate rhythmic responses. Your neighbor 
may have both traits to a superior degree, yet be des- 
titute of musical memory, this making it impossible 
for him to recall melodies he has heard. And so on. 
Now, not a single one of these special traits is 
connected in any regular manner with intelligence. 
Morons possess them about as frequently as near- 
geniuses do. Likewise with the traits in combination. 
Dolts are musically minded to a very high degree 
about as frequently as our Best Minds are musical 
defectives. All of which leads back to my contention 
that in the musician’s work there is nothing that re- 
quires any high order of intelligence. The right set 
of special sensitivities suffices. Schubert, Schumann 
and Chopin typify the competent musician. They 
had only average intelligence; some will say that 
Schubert fell below average, and I shall not dispute 
them. Yet see what they created in the fairyland of 
sound! Will anybody maintain that Beethoven and 
Bach were Best Minds? Or even Second-Best? I can 
find not a wisp of evidence for such a belief. If the 
creative geniuses in music are thus, what of mere 
concert performers on piano, violin, cello, saxophone 
and trap drum? Some of the asylums for the feeble- 
minded have excellent performers among the in- 
mates. For many years one of the near-great violin- 
ists of the country, Alburtus, was an inmate of the 
Pennsylvania Training School for Feebleminded 
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Children at Elwyn. Such were his skill and exquisite 
touch that a famous actress, after listening to him, 
persuaded the authorities to allow the young man 
to join her company. But his pathetically imperfect 
mind, linked with his delicate sensitivities, made a 
fiasco of this high adventure. After a brief try, he 
came back voluntarily to the kindly quiet and shelter 
of the institution, where he lived for several years 
more, delighting everybody with the wonders of his 
heavenly gift. An idiot savant! Yet a finer musician 
than many a man who has won a reputation on the 
concert stage! And now we draw the curtain softly 
and with charity! 

Were it useful to my argument, I might next show 
that the market demand for paintings, drawings, and 
music still further limits the opportunities of the 
Best Minds in these fields of art. Photography and 
the motion picture have outstripped the old-style art- 
ist in every respect, let the art critics howl as they 
will against this vile blasphemy! And commercial art, 
catering to the masses, cannot wait for the old-style 
artist to finish his task. In music, the talking machine 
and the radio work to the same end; more and more 
the superior individual worker loses out here. So, 
even the few Best Minds who possess adequate artis- 
tic ability will have difficulty in turning it to account 
for a livelihood. The immense middle classes of 
America are the buyers of commercial art products. 
No Best Mind could hope to please such buyers with 
pictures and songs into which he had put his highest 
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intelligence. Thus there is left to him as a market 
only the limited class of other Best Minds. But, alas, 
those who are profoundly interested in his art rep- 
resent a small fraction of the group, which in turn 
is only a small fraction of our population. 

How about opportunities in the domain of litera- 
ture? Let us first divide the field, then analyze the 
jobs in each. And, as we proceed, do not forget that 
we are talking about writing as a career which utilizes 
the intelligence of Best Minds. We are not talking 
about occasional writing. Nor about writing which a 
Best Mind may do without employing his wits ade- 
quately. A genius may write a sonnet, of course; but 
this does not mean that sonnet writing requires the 
mentality of a genius. 

Glance at poetry first. May I assume here that 
poetry that is popular enough to yield the poet a 
good income is either cheap comic or the lofty lyric? 
Now we may dismiss the former as certainly not fit 
material for a Best Mind; and, as I say this, I admit 
that some of the best comic verse ever done has come 
from Best Minds. But they didn’t use their minds in 
inventing it. How about lyric verse? Lewis Carroll, 
an excellent mathematician, may have been a Best 
Mind; surely he was at least a second or third best 
one. But will anybody maintain that it was his intelli- 
gence that produced the verses in “Alice in Wonder- 
land”? No, of course not. But one intelligence trait 
did contribute much to the achievement—namely, his 
creative fantasy. But creative fantasy is not intel- 
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ligence any more than hydrogen alone is water. Un- 
fortunately nobody has tested many distinguished 
poets, so far as I know. Studies of poetical ability are 
now under way; and a few of them have progressed 
enough to suggest what the final results may be. 

A laboratory study of the mental abilities of poets 
and non-poets, made by Dorritt Stumberg at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago,* brought to light, with fair clear- 
ness though not fully, the difference between these 
two human classes. Poets, so it appears, rhyme more 
easily than other people; they can think up more 
words in a given situation; they do not excel much 
in rhythm; their visual imagination is somewhat 
stronger; their memory for verse is very much 
stronger; and they are, above all, remarkably gifted 
in inventing figures of speech. This last ability seems 
to mark them off most sharply from the rest of us. 

Now, what is there in all this that indicates superior 
intelligence? Virtually nothing. The rhyming sense, 
in all probability, interferes somewhat with intelli- 
gent thinking, inasmuch as it brings to mind words 
that are related only by their sounds and not by their 
meanings. Intelligence relates things according to 
their significance, never according to verbal accidents 
of noise. Poetic ability is, in the final analysis, noth- 
ing more than the power to translate images or crav- 
ings into pleasant sounds. And this has little more to 
do with intelligence than skill in juggling billiard 


balls has. My own guess is that the intelligence which 
* Reported in the Journal of Experimental Psychology, June 1928, 
p- 219. 
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serves the poet best is distinctly below the highest 
grade, but also well above average. Such cases which 
I know fairly well suggest this strongly. 

But even so, what of poetry as a career? Publish- 
ers have repeatedly declared that, in all America, 
there are only two serious poets who earn their liveli- 
hood from royalties on their poems. It is further as- 
serted that the volume of high grade verse produced 
weekly vastly exceeds the market demand. Bliss 
Perry once remarked, if I recall correctly, that he 
could have filled every issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
with nothing but verse of superior quality, had he 
merely accepted the MSS. which came to his editorial 
desk. So I warn the radical eugenists against breed- 
ing an army of great poets, unless they can first cut 
the cost of living to a dime per annum. 

How stands it with the fiction writers? First of all, 
let it be said that a man may rise to the heights here 
without having a Best Mind. Many are our witnesses 
and specimens here, the latest being none other than 
the excellent Joseph Hergesheimer, who has proved 
himself more penetrating than the journalists who 
have been doubting gravely the words he uttered re- 
cently in Kansas City on this indelicate subject. 

Hergesheimer told a group of journalists there that 
few authors were very intelligent. And he spoke as 
one uttering a commonplace. A bewildered scribe 
asked him whether he regarded himself, the great 
Hergesheimer, as unintelligent. To which Herges- 
heimer replied: “Huh! I have a fifty-dollar-a-week 
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secretary who has more real intelligence than I ever 
had.” 

And he was probably correct. What is more, he 
understands the nature and the limits of intelligence 
more thoroughly than the newspaper boys do. He 
knows, as the psychologist knows, that what makes 
for supreme greatness in writing fiction is not intelli- 
gence nearly so much as half a dozen other traits 
which few intelligent people possess in large measure. 
Whatever, then, the chances of a Best Mind may 
turn out to be in fiction, they are made poorer by the 
fact that men and women who are not Best Minds 
may succeed brilliantly here. 

George Bernard Shaw would probably repudiate 
Hergesheimer. For Shaw belongs to an age and a 
class which had only the dimmest notion as to what 
intelligence is. He and his kind have ever confused 
a good mind with a clever one and have supposed that 
ingenuity with words is the same as ingenuity in ob- 
serving, analyzing, experimenting and drawing con- 
clusions. Judged by his own career, Shaw is not a 
Best Mind; or, if he is, then he is a Best Mind with 
the worst of all possible educations. He prefers to be 
saluted as an economist, but as an economist he is a 
marvelous playwright. He believes he has contributed 
to the world’s thought on capitalism, but as a student 
of capitalism he is a brilliant wit. A glorious genius 
he truly is, but not an intellectual genius. For in all 
his hilarious career he has never solved a problem; 
no, not even one as simple as those which Ph. D. can- 
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didates toil over for the sake of getting their degrees. 
Do you doubt this? Then summon the best witness 
for the prosecution, Shaw himself, Shaw the author 
of “The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism.” For six intense years of his late maturity 
he worked on this study, which he calls his “last will 
and testament to humanity.”’ Here is, by his own con- 
fession, the ripened fruit of his mind. Taste it and 
judge for yourself the soil wherein it grew. 

If a man of Shaw’s intellect can achieve fame and 
fortune in drama and literature, why should Best 
Minds enter the field? Indeed, does not Shaw stand 
as fair warning to Best Minds against striving for 
happiness in creative work that requires abilities 
strangely different from those of scientific thinking? 

As for the range of opportunities we must carefully 
distinguish between the literature of mass appeal and 
the literature of upper class appeal, between Harold 
‘Bell Wright and Cabell, between Robert Chambers 
and Kipling. Those whom the herd likes give the 
herd goods of its own flavor, and quite properly too. 
Save for an occasional novel or short story which 
arouses widespread interest because of its presenta- 
tion of some contemporary problem or social condi- 
tion, all popular fiction deals with characters and sit- 
uations in a manner which at least seven readers out 
of ten comprehend with ease. Such stories, however, 
rarely intrigue a superior intelligence except in a 
purely esthetic sense. That is, some Best Minds en- 
Joy certain popular novels solely for some single 
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quality in them, such as vivid descriptions, racy 
phrases, and the like. 

Now we have with us in this decade 6,668 persons 
recorded by the census taker as authors. I conjecture 
that most of these write for a living. Among them, 
at the most liberal estimate, I find about 500 who may 
be supporting themselves either by high-grade fiction 
or by non-fiction, such as essays, biography, history, 
and so on. (Newspaper men, of course, are excluded 
from this count, for we have reckoned with them sep- 
arately.) How many more might be thus profitably 
engaged ? 

Progressive publishers and book salesmen agree 
that we have a new and much larger reading public 
for important and serious books. Records of the past 
decade confirm this belief amply. Before the world 
war, some experts regarded 200,000 as the absolute 
maximum number of readers of the highest grade of 
serious literature. Today some estimates run twice 
as high. In another twenty-five years, the true figure 
may reach 600,000 or 700,000. Very well! How many 
of our Best Minds who possess all other abilities for 
such literary endeavor besides intelligence may then 
hope to support themselves thus? 

Even with all the leisure in the world and an in- 
come large enough to gratify all desires, men will 
seldom read serious books at the rate of twenty a year. 
There are too many other things to do! And serious 
books require time to digest. Now there is a way of 
computing the saturation point of the maximum num- 
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ber of such books which yield royalties large enough 
to support the authors. I spare you the statistics of 
this process. Let me simply state that, if we assume 
as basic living wage for our authors $5,000 a year 
and the widest possible spread of interest and buying 
among 700,000 readers, all able to purchase twenty 
volumes a year, each book requiring a full year to 
write, we find that, under conditions wholly ideal for 
the authors themselves, as many as 940 of them might 
earn a living as long as they could produce a book a 
year that would sell at least 15,000 copies. 

Every publisher will instantly laugh at this es- 
timate. For he knows how few good books sell 15,000 
copies, In one year or in ten. And he knows that not 
one author in 500 can turn out a good book every 
twelvemonth for five years in succession, let alone 
for a lifetime. And he will agree with me, I am sure, 
when I say that it would be a gorgeous miracle if as 
many as 200 writers of the highest intelligence could 
support themselves exclusively by writing serious 
books for high-grade readers. I have diligently 
searched the records and have not found ten who do 
this. To be sure, several hundred Best Minds may be 
found among the 6,688 enumerated authors in the 
census lists. But they earn their living as editors or 
publishers or teachers or storekeepers or stock brok- 
ers. Once in five, ten, or fifteen years they make 
enough from a book sale to increase their income tax 
and give the family a trip around the world. And 
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with that they are usually satisfied, being intelligent 
citizens. 

Is there any good reason for expecting many more 
opportunities during the next generation or two? 
Perhaps they may increase three-fold or even ten- 
fold. In 1975 there may be as many as a hundred 
Best Minds earning a comfortable living by writing 
only high-grade books for Best Minds to read. And 
that will constitute all the openings in all the arts. 
A bit of a shock, isn’t it? Yet it is consistent with the 
long known fact that superior art is an accident and 
a by-product of life, not a manufacturing staple. 
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XVII 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE SCIENCES 


O we come at last to the sciences. What hope for 

for the Best Minds here? We exclude from con- 
sideration here all mere teaching of science; for we 
have counted in scientific teachers when we surveyed 
college openings. We now have to deal solely with 
non-collegiate research. Of this there are three types, 
when classified as fields of opportunity: public re- 
search, corporational research, and strictly private 
and personal research. The first sort is exemplified 
by the agronomists and entomologists attached to the 
Department of Agriculture; the second by the bril- 
liant staff of physicists in the laboratories of the 
General Electric Company; and the third by Gye 
and Barnard, the English cancer research men. 

A vast deal of the research work that has to be 
done in business, finance, and politics requires speed 
more insistently than high intelligence. Masses of de- 
tails have to be checked through and some implication 
detected. Pages of statistics must be scanned and 
certain items selected from which to draw conclu- 
sions. Probably nine-tenths of this sort of toil ean be 
performed better by a mind of 120 to 125 I. Q. than 
by one that rises above 130 I. Q., if the job is con- 
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tinuous and uniform. That is to say, one of our Best 
Minds would surpass a second, third, or fourth best 
on a single test; but, when it came to earning one’s 
daily bread by doing such work eight hours a day, 
year in and year out, the Best Mind would become 
utterly bored, with the result that mental fatigue 
would set in and cause errors and a general slowing 
down. For the Best Mind is active and ever on the 
hunt for new things, new problems, new achieve- 
ments. Simple repetition, when prolonged past the 
limits of interest, becomes repellent. 

Now, modern industry and business demand speed, 
not only in the operating of machines but in the 
analysis of factory and financial problems and in the 
daily issues arising between employer and emplovee. 
Let any one task be delayed, and the entire organiza- 
tion may be thrown out of gear. But delay is of two 
kinds. A man may be slow in reaching any conclusion, 
or he may reach a conclusion quickly and try to apply 
it but fail because it does not work out as intended. 
Hence there is a double technique of collecting facts 
and reaching decisions. First, the technique of speed 
in gathering facts and drawing conclusions; and sec- 
ondly, the technique of eliminating irrelevancies and 
verifying dubious assertions or advice, during the 
process of fact assembly. Modern organizers have de- 
veloped two corresponding human machines, the 
expert research staff and the advisory committee. 
The former consists of men and women familiar 
with sources of special information and the general 
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nature of special facts. The advisory committee con- 
sists of other men and women who are engaged in 
some branch of the business and hence have a special 
knowledge of and interest in it. More and more is the 
routine of Big Business being handled by research 
staffs and advisory committees, with the higher exec- 
utives receiving reports from both groups and mak- 
ing the major decisions on that basis. 

Now, how about the Best Mind and its opportu- 
nities in such work? Let us first inspect the research 
staffs. 

So far as the work itself is concerned, it might 
absorb the attention and tax the abilities of all the 
Best Minds on earth. Infinitely various are the mys- 
teries of nature, infinitely complex the problems to 
be solved. Think only of these, and we may con- 
clude that the radical eugenists can never over- 
stock the world with scientists. But, alas, we are real- 
ists now. We have to accept human society and its 
basic institutions for better or for worse, when we 
seek actual openings. Our task is to find jobs requir- 
ing Best Minds and rewarding them well enough so 
that they can exist without grave physical or mental 
distress. It helps us not at all to hear an astronomer 
say that he could use a thousand experts in astro- 
physics in his investigation of the great spiral nebula 
in Andromeda. He does not mean that he will put the 
thousand on his payroll as fast as we procure them 
for him. He does not even mean that he has floor 
space or equivalent for them all. He merely means 
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that there are problems enough in that nebula to 
keep a thousand astrophysicists busy. But we are not 
impressed. For we are running an employment bu- 
reau just now. 

America now has more than 1,000 research depart- 
ments or scientific laboratories on most of which 
about $225,000,000 is spent yearly by the federal 
government and by industrial corporations which em- 
ploy scientists for the sake of improving their factory 
products or finding new ones. About 30,000 com- 
petent research men are employed in these labora- 
tories or in field work associated with them. An as- 
tonishing figure, when you learn that, in 1910, we 
had only 4,000 men and women adequately trained 
for scientific research! Astonishing again in quite an- 
other sense, when you discover that not more than 
500 of the 30,000 now active are engaged in “pure 
science,” that is, in investigations touching basic 
conceptions or laws and not merely applications of 
already known laws to the special problems of a 
factory or other business. Furthermore, 70 trade as- 
sociations are spending about $15,000,000 yearly in 
research and 152 colleges and technical schools about 
$1,500,000. 

Scarcely a handful of the 30,000 are working pri- 
vately and at their own expense. Not only is this 
method costly and restricted to millionaires, but in 
many fields it is highly inefficient and hence shunned 
by the most competent men. The old-style American 
inventor and investigator, working over a bench in 
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his woodshed, is passing, if not almost extinct (unless 
it be in the field of radio). He was, in his heyday, 
the most wasteful mentality in the world. The Patent 
Office records prove it. Less than one invention or 
discovery out of every thousand the amateur inves- 
tigator achieves turns out to be economically useful. 
Sometimes the trouble is purely mechanical. Some- 
times it grows out of difficulties in manufacture. 
Sometimes the failure arises from some unforeseen 
peculiarity in distribution. To avoid such appalling 
futility, engineering laboratories now arise and work 
in close codperation with many kinds of scientists, 
with bankers, with manufacturers, and even with 
salesmen. 

Whatever openings for more scientists may ap- 
pear, then, we may be sure that virtually all will be 
either industrial laboratories attached to or indepen- 
dently supported by corporate businesses, or else in 
university laboratories. So two questions confront 
us. How many more Best Minds are reasonably sure 
of finding employment in research during the next 
few decades? And how many will be thus engaged a 
generation or hence, so far as we can estimate the 
trend of the times? 

The first question may be answered with reason- 
able accuracy. Industrial corporations must, under 
our modern money and profit economy, be governed 
in their research expenditures by two major consid- 
erations; first, the cost of research and secondly the 
economic benefits which eventual discoveries or tech- 
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nical improvements will yield. Each company will 
compute here in terms of its own product, financial 
strength, and potential markets. And no two com- 
panies will attain identical results. Nevertheless it 
seems pretty clear that considerably less than half 
of all industrial concerns would be justified in con- 
ducting scientific research even on a petty scale. And 
some of the largest industries would fairly spend 
money on very few problems, mostly occasional ones. 
Most branches of the clothing, textile, shoe, jewelry, 
lumber, printing and publishing, typefounding, to- 
bacco, leather goods, artificial ice, flour mill, baking, 
canning, brick and stone would all belong here. A 
few of them might carry on a special inquiry now and 
then, but none of them would have adequate reasons 
for maintaining laboratories for genuine scientific 
research. At best they would employ statisticians and 
testers for routine work in inspecting market condi- 
tions and commodities. 

Suppose, then, that one-half of all our industrial 
corporations were eventually to finance research. 
Suppose also that they could spend on it, year in and 
year out, a sum equal to 1% of their entire operating 
expenses. How much would this outlay amount to? 
A little more than $250,000,000 per year. Allow as 
salary only $5,000 for each scientist, which is about 
what the better grade of university pays. Allow for 
each scientist, very conservatively, $10,000 for cost 
of experimental instruments, materials, rent, heat, 
light and assistants. (A niggardly figure, this, in view 
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of the fact that, according to the best estimates by » 
chiefs of industrial laboratories, the total cost of a 
research worker averages close to $25,000, per year, 
salary and laboratory expenses combined.) We shall 
then see about 16,700 scientists passably financed for 
research. Or a trifle more than half as many as we 
now have in the entire country. 

Here you may ask how it is that 30,000 scientists 
are now employed in research. Surely we are not 
spending half a billion a year on scientific inquiry? 
Rather not! Truth is, thousands of these scientists 
are working for less money than you pay a carpenter 
to repair your garage door; less even than you pay a 
good gardener to run a small truck garden. It is not 
hard to find physicists and chemists who are receiv- 
ing from $1,800 to $2,500 a year for work that in 
the long run will enrich their employers a thousand- 
fold. Why do they accept sweatshop standards? 
‘Partly for love of the work, partly because they are 
impractical and destitute of the average man’s lust 
for wealth, fame, and the smiles of women. 

Now observe that, IF WE WERE TO DO NOTHING 
MORE THAN PAY ALL OF OUR 80,000 RESEARCH SCIEN- 
TISTS A DECENT SALARY AND A MODEST SUM FOR COSTS 
OF EXPERIMENTATION, WE SHOULD HAVE TO SPEND 
MUCH MORE THAN WE NOW DO ON ALL HIGHER ED- 
ucaTion. The productive funds now held by all 
American universities and colleges combined total 
about $700,000,000. (Buildings and grounds not 
counted, of course.) This entire sum would be barely 
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enough to meet six months of current expenses of 
our 30,000 scientists, their laboratory expenses, aids, 
heat, light, and power. 

Does this not suggest strongly that we must be 
fairly close to the saturation point in the matter of 
employing Best Minds for research? I fear so. The 
most ambitious project ever submitted seriously to 
American business men called for a fund of $200,- 
000,000 as a capital endowment for financing pure 
scientific research. This would yield around $10,000,- 
000 a year. It might carry the costs of 600 or 700 
first-class investigators working on problems of fun- 
' damental importance. Needless to add, the sum has 
not yet been raised, in spite of the immense influence 
of its backers. 

The most Utopian fantasy cannot see this country 
supporting more than 40,000 Best Minds in research 
except on a basis of sweatshop wages. And, for the 
present at least, I am not willing to regard science 
which pays the scientist a hod carrier’s wage as a de- 
sirable career for any of our Best Minds, even though 
some of them are willing to accept the humiliation for 
the sake of the joy in the seeking. Furthermore, it is 
inconceivable that any corporation would employ 
many scientists, no matter how cheaply it might re- 
tain their services, unless some profit seemed likely 
within a few years. Business conditions change so 
rapidly that, unless research promises to yield posi- 
tive results within a fairly short time, it is a hazardous 
investment; for, ere it bears fruit, the value of the 
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fruit may have passed. In the economic system, run 
on the basis of profits, it is unsound to wait fifty years 
for the cash benefits of some scientist’s inquiry. And, 
as a matter of actual averages, it is necessary to wait 
about ten years for such benefits. Contrast this with 
the ordinary run of commercial and manufacturing 
investments, most of which can be counted on to show 
some profit within two or three years. Is it not plain 
that few corporations may safely sink tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in research? I playfully assumed, a 
moment ago, that one-half of our manufacturing con- 
cerns might some day do this. Rest assured that not 
more than one-fifth or one-sixth of them ever will. 
Consider finally an impending improvement in re- 
search which must materially increase the produc- ' 
tivity of scientists and hence the relative number of 
investigators required ‘for a given unit of progress. 
The gravest weakness in contemporary science is the 
appalling volume of facts of vital significance to 
many investigations, the appalling obscurity of these 
facts, and their appalling inaccessibility at the right 
time and the right place. No living soul knows or 
can know all important discoveries and experiments 
in any single field of science, still less all achieve- 
ments in other fields which bear significantly upon his 
own field. No organic chemist can even survey all 
organic chemistry; no, not even the day’s news about 
the 300,000 carbon compounds which have been iden- 
tified. No physician can keep up with the medical 
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journals. No engineer can keep up with engineering 
events. Knowledge has outrun its knowers. 

The result is a painful slowing up of progress, rela- 
tive to the materials of progress. The individual 
worker today has to spend inordinate time seeking 
what other workers have done in fields related to that 
of his own proposed inquiry. Only too often he finds 
himself unable to understand the enormously spe- 
cialized language of his colleagues’ reports. Thus, 
many a well trained doctor goes hopelessly lost in the 
mazes of physiological chemistry. What can be done 
to improve this intolerable confusion? 

Well, individual scientists can do nothing. Nor can 
universities help. Only immense organizations having 
large funds can solve the problem by establishing 
clearing houses for scientific information. Perhaps 
the most effective move in this direction is the one 
just taken by the American Chemical Society, whose 
members have long suffered under the burden of hav- 
ing to survey no fewer than 1,500 chemical journals, 
published in 15 languages, in order to be absolutely 
certain about the current status of any chemical prob- 
lem. The Society is about to establish what amounts 
to a current news service for its members, on a classi- 
fied basis, so that a chemist desiring special informa- 
tion on a particular subject may get it in short order. 
I have been told that such a service may double or 
even treble the net output of chemical laboratories, 
simply by preventing wasteful duplicating of experi- 
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ments all over the world and by abolishing delays 
caused by endless poring over those 1,500 chemical 
journals. 

Suppose this hope is grossly exaggerated. Suppose 
that a chemical news service, when perfected, would 
improve laboratory efficiency by only 25%. This 
would mean that in the new order 75 chemists would 
achieve as much in the long run as 100 chemists now 
do. So, in the industrial laboratories, this improve- 
ment would carry with it a shrinkage in the number 
of chemists required for given outputs. And so we are 
back once more into our old predicament! As with 
chemistry, so with many other sciences, sooner or 
later. 

So much for the research staffs. Now let us turn 
to the other subordinate branch of modern business 
organization, the committee. How does the Best 
Mind function here? And how about the number and 
quality of opportunities for continuous employment 
in committee work? Our answers cannot be so pre- 
cise as they have been in the matter of research staffs. 
For a bare beginning has been made in the investiga- 
tion of the nature of committee work and its future 
possibilities. One fact, however, may be flatly as- 
serted without fear of contradiction. Committee work 
is almost entirely unpaid and discontinuous. It is not 
a job in any sense. No youth can set out with the high 
aim of becoming a professional committeeman. He 
would have a much fairer chance, were he to aspire 
to become a professional wet nurse. Committees are 
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selected on occasion and for the occasion. Their 
membership changes fast. Hence, if we think strictly 
of the opportunities for our Best Minds in gainful 
employment, we must close the subject at once with 
the remark that there is no opportunity here. 

There remains, however, another interesting aspect 
of the committee which throws not a little light upon 
the shrinking domain of high intelligence. In the 
common run of modern business and manufacturing, 
as I said some time ago, there is a vast deal of su- 
perior intelligence required for quick consideration of 
daily problems. But nearly all such tasks can be dis- 
charged by minds somewhat below 130 I. Q. more sat- 
isfactorily. So it is inefficient to assign the Best Minds 
to the work. Nor does this tell the whole story. When 
a definite task is to be performed, involving simply 
the consideration of certain facts and the reaching 
of some conclusion about them, A COMMITTEE WORKS 
FASTER AND MORE ACCURATELY IN THE LONG RUN 
THAN ONE OF ITS MEMBERS, AND ITS SPEED AND ACCU- 
RACY EQUAL THOSE OF A MIND CONSIDERABLY SUPE- 
RIOR TO ANY SINGLE COMMITTEE MEMBER.* 

In this there need be no mystery. Remember that 
the problems set are not highly technical nor other- 


* Goodwin B. Watson, of Columbia University, has demonstrated this 
in a series of simple tests. (See his report before the A.A.A.S., at its 
‘annual meeting at Nashville, Dec. 26, 1927.) Other tests bearing more on 
the kind of work at which committees excell and on the relative effi- 
ciency of committees of various sizes have been executed by Earl Bennett 
South. (See Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 11, Nos. 5 & 6.) The 
subject, of course, is full of complexities into which we cannot enter. 
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wise difficult. Remember also that speed is almost 
as important as accuracy; for time is money, and 
money is the determiner of success and failure in any 
business. Now, when three or four persons attack 
the same problem, three or four times as many unit 
operations per minute will be completed as in the 
case of any one thinker who does not enormously sur- 
pass all of the three or four in velocity and accuracy. 
Many of the thoughts reached per minute by the 
group will duplicate one another of course; and to 
this extent there is some lost motion and waste. But 
this is more than offset by the other thoughts which 
do not duplicate one another and are chipped into the 
pot. A group of five persons does not and never can 
produce five times as much mental work, in end re- 
sults, as one person of the same general mental abil- 
ity as the group’s members produces in the same time. 
But it usually produces between one-quarter and two- 
thirds more than one person; and this is vital to the 
industrialist, if the cost of such a group is not pro- 
hibitive. For the time the group saves benefits the 
entire organization and may be the direct cause of 
saving labor, materials and even rent amounting to 
thousands of dollars. For example, the delay in 
analyzing the causes of an impending strike in one 
small department of an automobile factory might 
lead to a strike there that, lasting only three or four 
days, might stop the entire works, thus entailing losses 
of tens of thousands of dollars to workmen and to 
stockholders. The sheer volume of detail to be gath- 
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ered and weighed is too much for any single man, 
when minutes mean dollars. And the possibility of a 
single error creeping into the findings is far too grave; 
no lone worker, however brilliant, is to be trusted 
here. Several people must check up on his results 
before the latter can be safely accepted as a basis for 
corporation policy and procedure. 

This is why so much work is delegated to com- 
mittees in modern business and society. In spite of 
the huge amount of lost motion, dawdling, and super- 
ficial inefficiency, the net result surpasses that at- 
tained by a lone worker whose intelligence equals or 
even surpasses that of any committee member. I need 
hardly add that there are certain difficult and highly 
complex problems which cannot be handled well by 
any committee but must be assigned to a lone worker 
of high intelligence and special training. But such 
problems constitute only a small fraction of the total 
arising in the run of the day’s work. They have al- 
ready been considered as falling within the scope of 
research. So the committee is wholly negligible in 
our present problem. But it may some day develop 
into a machine that will drive thousands of more 
Best Minds out of work they now do solely because 
the efficiency engineer has not yet mastered the tech- 
nique of committee work. 

There is no reason under heaven why committees 
cannot be organized to work on the “unit operation” 
method, within certain ranges at least. A committee 
of five might well divide its tasks into five elemental 
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parts, one of which would always be that of supervis- 
ing the committee itself in the pursuit of these special 
tasks. I have no doubt that many committees actually 
are so organized and get brilliant results. But surely 
most of them are still managed in a haphazard fash- 
ion and do not accomplish half as much as they might. 

Probably the gravest defect in most committees is 
the failure to pick members who are especially 
adapted to the special tasks to be done; next to this 
must rank the incompetence or lack of authority in 
the chairman, who cannot subdivide the committee 
work nor compel its accomplishment. Within the next 
generation, though, we shall probably witness im- 
mense improvements in committee technique whose 
outcome will be the displacing of thousands of su- 
perior minds by the smooth team work of small 
groups of less superior minds. And then the crisis 
of our Best Minds will be still further aggravated. 

So we come to the end of this, our first survey. 
Ifow many openings have we found for Best Minds, 
in the world as it is now organized? Here is the re- 
capitulation: 


Total Best Minds, all adult men and 

women, about 613,800 
In industry, trade, transpor- 

tation and banking 42,000 
In engineering, not more than 15,000 
In medicine and_ surgery, 

perhaps 20,000 
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In law, not more than 5,000 
In journalism, 10,000 
In colleges, about 21,000 
In public schools, about 6,000 
In the ministry none 


In social welfare work, about 1,000 
In vocational guidance and 


personnel work 6,000 
In government service, not 
more than 10,0690 


In all the arts, not more than 200 
In scientific research, not 
more than 40,000 


Tora, 176,200 


So, in spite of all the efforts of our extemporaneous 
employment bureau; in spite of all the good will and 
ingenuity of our statesmen and business men of our 
Grade B Utopia, there remain permanently unem- 
ployed 437,600 Best Minds! If they must work for 
bread, they must turn to fields far below their abil- 
ities. 

And now, to put the finishing touch on the picture, 
I am going to indicate the inevitable trend of events. 
The world is committed everlastingly to an intelli- 
gent program of health, wealth and happiness. We 
are going to stamp out disease, accidents, wars, ig- 
norance, and all their attendant miseries, one by one. 
How will this affect the Best Minds? And their 
struggle for suitable employment? 
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As basic living conditions improve throughout the 
world, people of superior natures will be trained 
more and more fully up to the limit of their capac- 
ities. I doubt whether more than one Best Mind out 
of every hundred throughout the temperate zone is 
now developed in a manner befitting its native qual- 
ity. There are about a billion inhabitants of the two 
temperate zones, of whom some ten million are the 
Best Minds, namely the upper 1% in the intelligence 
scores. Does anybody believe that more than a tiny 
fraction of this horde possesses the education and spe- 
cial experience suited to a person whose I. Q. runs 
130 or better? Reduce the estimate one-half; say that, 
when we count in all the Mongols of the temperate 
zone, the total of persons scoring 130 reaches only five 
million.: Then deduct a million children below high 
school age. We still have four million on our hands. 
On our hands? Yes, but where are they to be seen? 
If 400,000 can be found by diligent search around the 
two zones, that would be a triumph for the optimists 
indeed. Let us say that it is quite conceivable that 
there are as many undiscoverable by the census taker 
as there are discoverable; then the total rises to some 
800,000. And that impresses me as a pretty liberal 
conjecture, especially when you consider that prob- 
ably not more than one-third or one-fourth of the in- 
dividuals listed in “Who’s Who” could score 130 I. Q. 

Improve living conditions, schools, and opportu- 
nities for self-betterment throughout the regions of 
cool weather and high personal initiative, and what 
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must happen? Faster and faster the Best Minds will 
find themselves, will learn, will master the subjects 
and techniques that interest them, and at length 
emerge full panoplied in wisdom. Suppose that the 
world’s temperate zone population were to remain 
stationary while this revolution took place. By 1975 
or 2000 A.pD. we should see the earth encumbered 
with ten million men, women, and children, of whom 
about five million would be old enough to have per- 
fected themselves in the sciences, the arts, and the 
major techniques at least as well as does the grad- 
uate of our very best universities. 

And what would they do then, poor things? What 
indeed, especially when you reckon with the Second 
Best Minds? For there would also be another five 
million adults and sub-adults whose abilities would 
rank just a shade below those of the Best Minds; 
and these Second Best would be fitted for at least 
three-quarters of the jobs which the Best Minds 
might fill. Recall, if you please, that the second 1% 
in general tests score between 128 and 130 I. Q. Only 
one or two brain cells behind the first 1%, you see! 

Put this ten million of Best and Second Best 
Minds into the industrial-commercial system? Well, 
if one such were required for every thousand workers, 
we should have enough intellectual leaders for ten 
billion factory workers—or about 1,100 times as 
many as there are in the United States! Or if we 
installed one Best or Second Best Mind for every 
5,000 workers, we should have enough for five billion 
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employees, or 5,500 times as many as American fac- 
tories now contain. 

How can you escape the conclusion that, IF WE 
MERELY EDUCATE AND TRAIN THE SUPERIOR CHILDREN 
OF TODAY UP TO THEIR CAPACITY, THE WORLD OF TO- 
MORROW WILL SUFFER FROM AN APPALLING OVER- 
SUPPLY OF BEST MINDS? 

And what must we begin doing now to provide for 
such a colossal horde of thwarted, discontented, and 
probably rebellious vagrants whose minds will be 
keen enough to upset the world? 
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XVIII 
OPPORTUNITIES IN AGRICULTURE 


HE skeptical and well informed reader who has 

been following these investigations must long 

ago have raised his voice in protest against one glar- 
ing oversight in my survey. 

“You have ignored the farmer! You consider all 
the professions, business, manufacturing and scien- 
tific research,” he is saying. “But you never seek 
openings for superior minds in agriculture. Isn’t 
this rather absurd? Farming, if done correctly, calls 
for a higher order of all-around ability. For centuries 
untold it occupied the best minds. Why not today?” 

I admit that I have left the farmer out of the reck- 
oning thus far. But I have done so for a peculiar 
reason, which must now be declared. My approach 
to the problem of the superior man and his future is 
sternly realistic. I try to observe and deal with things 
as they are, first of all; then with things as they seem 
likely to become soon; and finally with things as we 
may be able to shape them to suit our own sweet 
wills. I am not even remotely interested in ideals, as 
the genuine idealists think of them. So swiftly moves 
the world of men and affairs that it is folly to strive 
to look ahead more than a few decades—and greater 
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folly still to plan ahead for more than a few years. 
Twenty months from this moment, some Bessarabian 
agronomist may hit upon the long sought method of 
breeding soil bacteria in quantity; and before 1930, 
the world’s food supply will have become inexhaust- 
ible and cheaper than the very dirt from which it 
springs. But why dally over dreams of such miracles? 
Why not study and plan today strictly in the light of 
realities as they now are? Why not compute prob- 
abilities on the firm basis of certainties? 

In this spirit I look at farming and the farmer. 
And I see no hope for our Best Minds in agriculture. 
That is to say, I see no hope for hundreds of thou- 
sands of superior people seeking better careers on 
farms than they now find in cities. Relative to our 
total population there are too many superior people 
already engaged in agriculture, trying to make money 
at it. Thousands of them must leave their acres, in 
order to find the satisfaction they seek in life. Why? 
The answer is rather complicated. It cannot be other- 
wise. For the world situation in agriculture is a maze 
through which few economists and still fewer social 
scientists can thread their way. To grasp it thor- 
oughly, one must have lived on farms and visited 
many other farms in widely differing parts oh the 
world. 

Behind all the flurries in crop prices, behind all 
droughts, floods, forest fires, insect plagues, partisan 
politics, stock swindles, and other disasters that strike 
the farmers now and then, there is to be found a fun- 
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damental state of affairs which has driven and will 
continue to drive from the farms all persons of su- 
perior intelligence except the tiny minority who en- 
joy farm life and do not look to it for their chief 
income. This state of affairs is one which, prior to the 
twentieth century, drove the world’s farmers stead- 
ily downward into the coolie class. And now, with the 
advent of super-machinery and super-organization, it 
will drive 95% of all farmers still faster into coolie- 
dom, while it will slowly lift the remaining 5% into 
the exalted position of farm corporation stockholders, 
owners, and managers. 

First lay firm hold of a few elemental facts about 
the farmer, facts which all economists and other ob- 
servers agree upon. Most important of all is the fact 
that the American farmer is neither a capitalist nor a 
laborer in the true economic sense. That is to say, 
his business—if we can call it such without laughing 
—is not run as any modern business man runs his 
own; nor is his labor rewarded on the same basis and 
principle as the industrial worker’s is. The farmer is 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 

As business men figure, the farmer makes no profit 
whatsoever. Rather does he incur every year an ap- 
palling loss. A sound business must pay a normal 
rate of interest on all its capital and must pay wages 
to all who work for it. Only after these and other 
expenses have been met, is there anything left for 
true profit. Now, so far as anybody knows, there isn’t 
a farmer in North America who can run his acres 
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on this basis and come out even at the year’s end; 
and if there are a few, the odds are a hundred to one 
that they could not show a true profit on a ten-year 
average. 

The recent analysis made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board reveals that, since 1920, the 
American farmer has been averaging only 4% re- 
turn on his capital investment. His return on opera- 
tion is only 2%. That is, if he rents a farm and 
spends money on crops, he gets only this microscopic 
reward. What the Conference Board does not men- 
tion is that the farm operator makes this 2% only 
by taking out not a cent for salary for himself, as op- 
erator. What a dolt he is to accept this basis of re- 
muneration! What a fool to stick at such unprofitable 
toil! 

If the American farmer paid himself for his own 
services no more than the unskilled laborer in the 
city receives, he would not have a cent left to pay 
interest on his capital investment or to employ other 
help or to do anything else. As a business man he is 
a total failure from the outset. And as a laborer he 
is lower than the meanest ditch digger and garbage 
collector on a city wage. Measured by modern eco- 
nomics, he is a standing joke. The only wonder is that 
he continues to stand. 

His business, if we may call it that ironically, is 
more hazardous than most others. Yet he never takes 
out of it any high profit that rewards him for his 
great risks. And, as I shall later show in some detail, 
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the only gain he has ever made is the little represented 
by the increased value of his land. 

In 1923 the total wages of the 8,778,950 workers 
in all American factories amounted to $11,009,298,- 
000. 

This sum almost precisely equals that which Amer- 
ican farmers lose every year by growing and selling 
crops, if we reckon costs and profits as manufactur- 
ers and other business men do. 

Every year American corporations distribute div- 
idends amounting to something between two and 
three billion dollars. 

Every year farm land crops are damaged to this 
same extent—two to three billion dollars—by soil 
erosion, removal of soil fertility, and insect pests. 

If farmers were in a position to sell their products 
on the same basis with manufacturers in other lines, 
and if they were likewise able to make selling prices 
take proper care of depreciation of their productive 
property, basic living costs would rise enormously in 
all cities; and the industrial system as now developed 
in Europe and America would be impossible. In- 
stead of our country consisting, as it now does, of 
three major classes, rural coolies, urban workers at 
or just above the subsistence level, and a very pros- 
perous upper economic class of about 2,000,000 peo- 
ple, we should have virtually only one class of mod- 
erately prosperous citizens in town and country, the 
very rich class then being so small in numbers as to 
be economically negligible. 
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The more intelligent men and women all over the 
world are deserting farms. This appears in the dwin- 
dling production of basic crops. The farmers of the 
world are producing today less than they did before 
the world war. 

Here are the most significant figures: 


Crop 1913 1927 * 


Wheat 4,08'7,000,000 bu. 3,390,784,000 bu. 
Corn 3,743,000,000 bu. 3,266,150,000 bu. 
Oats 4,798,500,000 bu. 3,440,075,000 bu. 


Rye 1,898,000,000 bu. 883,191,000 bu. 
Barley  1,779,000,000 bu. 1,188,165,000 bu. 
Cotton 26,259,000 bales 15,100,000 bales 


Swine 2,881,000,000 head 2,837,000,000 head (1924) 


Only three major crops have not dwindled thus. 
They are potatoes, wool, and tobacco. The last is sin- 
ister, when we consider that it is one of the worst 
wasters of soil fertility in the world. 

To grasp the full meaning of these figures, you 
must understand that, in spite of the huge losses 
caused by the world war and the influenza epidemic, 
the population of the world in 1927 greatly exceeded 
that of 1913. Also keep before you the fact that EKu- 
ropean agriculture had, in 1927, recovered from the 
after-effects of the war and was on a new normal 
level. 


*1927 estimates published by the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome. 
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The entire world now stands on the threshold of 
an Agrarian Revolution which careful analysis re- 
veals to be the last and greatest phase of the Indus- 
trial Revolution which came to its first focus in the 
late eighteenth century. Little by little the methods 
of our money and profit economy are undermining 
the old and hopelessly barbaric type of agriculture 
which ‘has prevailed all over the world since man first 
hit upon the most deeply revolutionary scheme in his 
entire career, tilling the soil. For centuries uncounted, 
farming has been a way of life, not a business in the 
modern sense. Men lived in the country, raised their 
own food, grew their own wool for clothing, dug holes 
in the ground to get cool, clean water, and chopped 
down ancient trees for firewood and house timbers. 
Their wives milked cows and goats, churned, washed 
dishes, raised ten or twelve children, and drudged 
along dully till they dropped dead over the kitchen 
sinks. It was just Life. 

Did these primitive rustics ever figure as the small- 
est town retailer or shop owner must? Did they reckon 
up their invested capital and then set down interest 
charges for it as an item to be met out of sales? 
Did they carefully compute depreciation of soils 
through erosion and the removal of fertility in crops? 
Did they ever pay themselves, their wives and their 
grown children wages as city business men do when 
they employ their families? The very questions an- 
swer themselves. We have about 6,500,000 farms in 
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the country today; of these, not 5,000 are or could 
be run as a city store, factory, mill or other enter- 
prise must be, to keep out of bankruptcy. 

From the point of view of anybody who thinks in 
terms of modern economics, all farming by individual 
owners and operators on a few hundred acres or less 
is simply preposterous. Too many managers relative 
to the number of workers! Think of it! We have only 
200,000 manufacturing establishments, of which thou- 
sands are under central office management; but we 
have 6,500,000 separately operated farms. Now if 
there is anything sure in vocational tests, it is the very 
small percentage of competent managers that can 
be found throughout our adult population. If we 
may judge by several broad samplings recently made, 
not more than three skilled laborers out of every hun- 
dred have any ambition to become foremen or su- 
perintendents; they prefer their routine work under 
orders, they dislike giving orders and running other 
people. And their dislike is generally based on a sound 
instinct which quietly tells them that they are not 
competent managers. It is very safe to assume that 
not more than one man in every hundred is sufficiently 
gifted as an executive to run any enterprise easily 
and well. This suggests that not more than 65,000 
American farmers are able to run their estates so as 
to make money. And most of these are not making 
anything like the money they ought to, because they 
are in active competition against 6,485,000 small 
farmers who run their business so poorly that they 
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gladly sell crops at a loss and are content to go on 
working without getting even so much as the wages 
of a city ditch digger. 

A business man cannot compete against a coolie. 
This is the root of the Agrarian Revolution in our 
own country. It is the primary cause of all the agita- 
tion behind the Farm Bloc. And it must continue 
to be that until we have settled, once and for all time, 
the burning issue: shall we turn American agricul- 
ture into a sound business or into ancient peasantry? 
There is no third course. And there can be no lasting 
compromise. Just as our nation, in the day before 
the Civil War, could not exist half slave and half 
free, so now we cannot exist half business and half 
peasant. If we do not face this squarely, we shall 
soon be facing a social revolution which, in its way, 
may prove almost as disastrous as the Civil War. 

Now how does this bear on our immediate prob- 
lem? Well, during the next twenty or thirty years, 
the Agrarian Revolution will grow steadily worse, 
if not from the social then at least from the business 
point of view. There will be no fresh opportunities — 
for anybody, dull or clever, in American agriculture 
—unless it be the process server and the sheriff. After 
that, what? Things will settle down in either one of 
the two ways I have named. We may put all agri- 
culture on the basis of Old World peasantry, or we 
may put it all on a business basis. 

If we revert to peasantry, the outcome will be 
essentially as in England today. There about nine 
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out of every ten acres of farm land are owned by 
a few immensely rich landlords and rented out to 
small peasants who. toil fourteen or fifteen hours a 
day, live as no city dweller would consent to live, 
and slowly sink to lower and lower intelligence levels, 
as several recent English surveys have shown. School 
children in the rural sections of Yorkshire and North- 
umberland score much more poorly than do city and 
suburban children. (The one exception is the very 
remote rural school, from which better types have 
not been drawn off to city work.) What chance is 
there in such a system of agriculture for our Best 
Minds? None whatsoever! 

Suppose, on the other hand, that our industrialists, 
bankers, social workers, and politicians join hands in 
lifting American agriculture out of its present deg- 
radation into a sound economic position. 

It is more than possible that, as the Agrarian Rev- 
olution proceeds, intelligent men will come to the be- 
lief that food must be treated as a public utility just 
as water, gas, electricity, and transportation now are. 
Then the regulation of food production and food 
distribution will begin on a scale undreamed of today 
even by the wildest radicals in the Farm Bloc. Prob- 
ably it will begin with some kind of regional fran- 
chises, such as a contract between a city and some 
large corporation for the annual food supply on a 
price basis which guarantees to the corporation a fair 
net profit, and to the citizens a sliding scale of stand- 
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ardized food prices fitted nicely to production and 
distribution costs. 

At one stroke, such a move would do away with 
a horde of nuisances. The present preposterous 
methods of food marketing would vanish over night. 
Food would be delivered as gas now is, by the corpo- 
ration itself under strict contract with penalty clauses 
which would protect each householder. Each con- 
sumer would pay strictly for what he used and for 
no more; and the quality and quantity of his pur- 
chases would be absolutely guaranteed. I venture to 
assert that the city which is first to introduce such a 
system will instantly gain a lead over rival com- 
munities in the way of attracting superior working- 
men and factories. This will force other cities to fol- 
low suit. And the upshot of it all will be the rapid 
multiplication of food service corporations analogous 
to the United Fruit Company on the production side 
and to Childs’ Restaurants on the distribution side. 
Then the small farmer will disappear like snow under 
sudden sun. 

It seems more than reasonable that the trend to- 
ward large corporation farming may come, not di- 
rectly but rather by way of experiments in regional 
cooperation. Individual small farmers, urged on by 
bitter necessity, may band together for self-help; and, 
having so banded, they will slowly learn that central 
management is vastly more efficient than simple co- 
operation. They will also learn, though perhaps by 
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trial and error, that some of their number manage 
affairs far better than others, and that such superior 
managers can earn more for all concerned than the 
codperators can earn individually. From this stage of 
enlightenment it will be an easy journey into the 
fair land of corporation farming. Instead of five hun- 
dred barns scattered all over a county, there will be 
five immense structures equipped with all the con- 
veniences and fire-protection equipment. Instead of 
there being five hundred houses there will be per- 
haps twenty fine ones on the acreage, strategically lo- 
cated, while the stockholders who do not work on the 
property live in near-by towns—or even in New 
York or Paris, for that matter. Instead of five over- 
worked and underpaid country doctors, plodding the 
back roads in the dark and the storm, to seek out the 
distant sick, there will be a county medical center 
where the best of equipment and specialists will be 
ever on hand for immediate service, twenty-four 
hours a day. So too with veterinary service and all 
other basic necessities of rural life. 

Codperation is growing more and more popular. 
It is infinitely better than the pioneer type of stub- 
born individualism that has prevailed in America. It 
represents, however, the highest level which the peas- 
antry of Europe has been able to reach, after cen- 
turies of struggle. It has gone about as far as it can 
go in Siberia and Denmark, where the dairy farmers 
especially have greatly bettered themselves through 
their unions. But such organizations are inferior to 
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the Western corporations in every respect. They are 
slower in action, less competent to plan far ahead, 
less daring in their programs of improvement and ex- 
perimentation, and less adequately financed for large 
operations. Above all, they cannot take full advantage 
of modern inventions and methods, chiefly because, 
at the bottom of every codperative, you find a collec- 
tion of individual operators who refuse to be graded 
and assigned to work that barely employs their mental 
and physical abilities. 

In a few spots of our own Middle West we see how 
necessity has started farm owners in the right direc- 
tion, in spite of themselves. As farmers have been 
failing right and left out there, their acres have been 
thrown back on the banks to whom they owed money 
or on mortgage holders who were themselves retired 
farmers. Merely to salvage their investments the 
assignees have, in a conspicuous instance or two, 
called in a well trained farm manager and turned 
over to him dozens or even scores of farms in one 
region with orders to make the most of them. Such 
huge profits have been earned, after one or two sea- 
sons of struggle to get the deteriorated land into 
shape, that other owners of farms have imitated the 
procedure. In Iowa, for instance, men who have long 
been leasing to tenant farmers find it more profitable 
to alter the leases so as to leave the entire manage- 
ment in the hands of themselves or some agronomist, 
while the tenant simply carries out instructions and 
takes his share of the profit. This happens to be as- 
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tonishingly like the newest form of employee profit- 
sharing adopted by progressive corporations; and 
there are reasons to believe that it may turn out to 
the advantage of all concerned, while serving as a 
natural transition to corporation, farming. 

Whatever may prove to be the wisest methods of 
accomplishing it, we may be sure that an essential 
feature of the final reform program will be an enor- 
mous reduction in the number of farms and farm 
managers. Instead of 6,500,000 farms, we shall have 
perhaps 200,000. By averaging only 2,500 acres of 
tilled land each, these large and well managed estab- 
lishments will take care of our entire improved acre- 
age, which is around 500,000,000 acres. Adequately 
capitalized and scientifically managed, the 200,000 
farms of the New Order will derive fully 25% more 
food products from their acreage than our coolies now 
get. They will employ about the same number of 
farm hands per production unit as farmers now do; 
about one man for every 26 acres of tilled land. And 
nearly all of the small farmers who are now starving 
and overworking themselves and their families will 
become decent laborers, well fed, well housed, and 
generally well cared for. 

Many forces are now at work toward this whole- 
some end. Look at the recent colossal investment of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. After 
having sold the controlling interest in the $40,000,- 
000 Equitable Building in New York City, it de- 
cided to invest no less than $10,000,000 in an im- 
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mense farm colony in Florida. A tract of 30,000 acres 
was bought south of Tampa, houses and hotels and 
highways were built, and the balance of the land di- 
vided into five and ten acre farms for intensive win- 
ter truck gardening under central management but 
with individual ownership of the farms. The site was 
selected after a study revealed that the average an- 
nual profit in the region over a five-year period, good 
years and bad, good farmers and bad all lumped 
into the measure, was $479.73. 

Money will slowly flow into regions of high yield 
like this one. It will never flow into regions of poor 
yield and no profit. This means that millions of acres 
now under coolie cultivation will in time revert to 
grass or timber or even swamp, while the best millions 
of acres will become modern food factories, well cap- 
italized and well managed, with all the new methods 
of unit operation and mass production and mass dis- 
tribution adapted as far as possible to the industry. 

And how about jobs for our Best Minds? I cannot 
see where even one can be adequately employed. 
Good managers, yes. Superintendents, yes. Sales- 
men, yes. Accountants, yes. Gang foremen, yes. And 
there the list of superior workers ends, save for a 
sprinkling of research scientists who might number 
as high as 2,500 or 3,000 for the entire country. These 
would be agronomists of the highest type, some of 
them specializing more narrowly in economic ento- 
mology, soil chemistry, or climatology, and so on. 
They would easily handle all the problems that might 
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arise. For, as you must keep in mind whenever we 
talk about the productivity of the Best Minds, what 
one man discovers by scientific research almost imme- 
diately becomes common property. If we have five 
hundred entomologists all working on the boll weevil 
and the Japanese beetle, but under various agencies 
public and private, they are practically all working 
for everybody who needs their services. Their dis- 
coveries are promptly published, and their opinions 
on special application techniques may be had for the 
asking. 

I conclude then that a careful job analysis of 
farming as it may become in the near future reveals 
no appreciable number of openings for men and 
women of 130 I. Q. or better. The best we can say is 
that many of our Best Minds who enjoy the country 
life and have other means of support beside tilling 
the soil may prefer to live on small farms, or even 
to own one of the great corporation farms of the 
future, in part or in whole. I dare say the country- 
side of 1975 will be dotted with the homes of such 
persons. But they do not count in our present reckon- 
ing. For we are seeking jobs which demand the high- 
est intelligence and which will give the jobholder a 
living suited to his nature and nurture. 

So much for the state of affairs in the days of 
our grandchildren. Now let us glance at conditions 
closer at hand. Let us see whether our Best Minds 
may not find at least a temporary refuge and profit 
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in farming before the Agrarian Revolution comes 
to an end in days far off. This investigation must be 
made largely because there is a strong belief among 
some vocational psychologists and more progressive 
farmers that the general level of intelligence is stead- 
uy rising among our agrarians; that living conditions 
are improving; and that there is a genuine opportu- 
nity for the higher mental types of Americans to go 
into farming. Sundry well informed farm journal 
editors, as well as Farm Bloc leaders, have been as- 
suring their followers for some years that this up- 
ward trend is going on and must continue. It sounds 
as if thousands of Best Minds might find themselves 
in modern farming. 

In this they have been supported by sundry radical 
eugenists and by some vocational psychologists. Let 
us consider the arguments of these latter. 

Huntington and Whitney reason as follows: 


“In order that agriculture may occupy its rightful 
position in this country, what proportion of the farmers 
ought to be of the Builder type? Take, for example, a 
township where the township consists mainly of one or 
two hundred families of farmers. If such a township is 

_ to prosper and maintain the best American standards. 
it obviously needs at least a few local leaders, and a 
much larger number of lieutenants who follow the leaders 
promptly. Leaders and followers alike must keep up 
more or less with the affairs of their state and country, 
and even of the world, as well as with local affairs. Other- 
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wise they cannot judge how a given policy will affect 
not only themselves and their neighbors but the whole 
community. 

colt sidditions to this, they . . . must keep up with 
the march of events in their own concete They must 
be able to weigh the different accounts of a new invention 

. . a new breed of cattle, a new crop, or a new way of 
caring for the forest. Builders with a talent for organ- 
ization are also needed... . 

“Tf our farmers are to maintain what we proudly call 
the American standards, if they are to make a perma- 
nent success of local self-government, and render farm- 
ing a highly respected and desirable profession, at least 
one farmer in ten and probably one in five ought to be a 
Builder. That means that one or two million farmers 
ought to be Builders—let us say a million and a half.” * 


The trouble with this vision is that it lacks a sound 
basis in economic fact, first of all. A standard town- 
ship. of 86 square miles contains 23,040 acres, of 
which fully one-third must be devoted to woodlots, 
highways, water courses or ponds, grazing fields, and 
sites for houses, barns, sheds and the like. This leaves 
about 15,000 acres to be tilled provided the soil is 
fit for tillage. We may assume, as a general average, 
that not more than two-thirds of the 15,000 acres will 
earn a fair profit when tilled. I suspect I am making 
too liberal an allowance here; but let it stand, for 
the argument’s sake. Now, a poor small farmer would 
till all the acres, regardless of profit; but a farm 


*“The Builders of America.” pp. 7 and 8. 
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corporation would not. It would till only the 10,000 
profitable acres. And a tract of this size is almost 
ideal for large-scale farming of the sort which will 
come more and more into vogue. What, now, will be 
the typical population of such a township when the 
Agrarian Revolution shall have been completed suc- 
cessfully ? 

A general manager, three or four farm superin- 
tendents under him, one agronomist perhaps, a chief 
mechanic in charge of the big machines, and beyond 
that nobody save common laborers. For a farm is 
a factory, and it must follow the inexorable law of 
the factory; division of labor, unit operations, and 
the allocation of tasks to those who are not superior 
to them but barely competent. By no other way can 
the American farmer rise to enjoy the high stand- 
ard of living which his brother in the city has long 
enjoyed. 

Instead of there being one superior leader among 
farmers for every five or ten of our present farming 
population, there ought not be more than one such 
leader for every fifty or a hundred. Not a million 
and a half for the country at large, then, as Hunt- 
ington and Whitney estimate, but rather around 
150,000 at the very highest. And, of this number, 
not more than one-fifth need to be even Second-Best 
Minds. Leaders, yes. Intellects, no. 

Now let us look at the psychologist’s argument in 
favor of future improvements in farmers’ intelli- 


gence. 
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Donald Laird, the vocational psychologist, has re- 
marked that the tendency among farmers must be 
toward an ever higher intelligence level, as a result 
of natural selection. 


“The mental demands placed upon the farmer have 
rapidly increased. The mental demands upon the in- 
dustrial worker have been growing less and less. So it is 
into industrial work that the farmer who cannot keep 
up with the race enters. There his thinking is done for 
him, and his work is much less complicated and taxing 
on the mind. It is a process of social natural selection 
with the intelligence of the remaining farmers increasing 
‘each week, due to their ranks being deserted by those less 
able to meet the increasing mental demands.” 


So far so good! Laird correctly depicts the trend. 
But he shows us only one phase of it. It is also true 
that, for every four or five inferior farmers who go 
to town to work in mill or factory, one superior 
farmer also goes because he understands how cruelly 
handicapped the individual farmer is in the struggle 
for an American living standard. And this superior 
emigrant usually has the highest energy and ambi- 
tion. He is one of the country’s élite. Old farmers 
call him “restless,” “a wild colt,” and “a fellow with 
no dirt sense nor horse sense.” And they are right. 

His mind works far too fast for farm work. The 
ideal farmer is, as all competent observers agree, a 
man of much slower mental velocities than the typi- 
cal city business man. To deal with horses, cows, and 
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poultry, you need a more gently moving mind and 
hand than you do when running a sewing machine 
or a lathe. So too in handling crops, in planning ro- 
tations, and in going through the ordinary day’s work 
on the farm. Centuries of natural selection have thus 
weeded from the farms the nervous, the impatient, 
and the high-speed types of humanity. Slow caution 
and gentleness and easy-going ambition characterize 
the successful farmers. 

This, by the way, accounts largely for the extraor- 
dinarily poor showing of the farmers in the Army in- 
telligence tests. Out of forty-two occupations they 
ranked fifth from the bottom. To be sure, this was 
partly caused by the fact that a considerable per- 
centage of moron and near-moron farm hands were 
classified as farmers. This was as absurd as it would 
have been to classify all men who work in automobile 
factories as manufacturers, or all school janitors as 
educators. But the city men who ran the tests did 
not understand this; hence the absurdity of their 
findings. On the other hand, it cannot be doubted 
that the genuine farmers did score badly according to 
the tests. But they did so chiefly because the Army 
tests, in their original form (now abandoned in large 
measure), were really mental speed tests. As Cat- 
tell and other psychologists have since pointed out, 
they measured alertness rather than fundamental in- 
telligence. We know that high intelligence may move 
slowly as well as rapidly. We know that, for some 
kinds of work and responsibilities, the slow sort is 
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infinitely better than the swift. Above all, does the 
slow mind prosper in farming. 

We see then a steady and presumably swelling 
exodus of two male types from the farms; the infe- 
rior and the over-alert minds. How about the female 
emigrants? Here we lack detailed information that 
is nation-wide and statistical. But the run of per- 
sonal testimony everywhere is most uniform, as well 
as alarming. Here are samples: 

“The clever girls and the pretty girls in our coun- 
try all leave the farm as soon as they can. They will 
not stand the drudgery of housework on a farm. 
They see their mothers overworked, getting nowhere 
except into early graves, and having precious little 
time for even the simplest of life’s enjoyments. Why 
should a girl stay on the farm anyhow?” 

“The young men who stay on the farms and get 
along well are marrying mostly Scandinavian peas- 
ant girls. The better class of American girls won't 
marry a herd of cattle and five hundred hens and a 
quarter-section.” 

“The small farmers around us seem to have mar- 
ried mostly stupid women, dull drudges who are con- 
tent to live in the kitchen and cook and scrub all day.” 

A Pennsylvania school teacher caps the climax: 
“I have visited most of the farms in the township 
within range of my school. Fully half of the house- 
wives I have met are distinctly subnormal in their 
intelligence. Many of them are complete morons, 
while half a dozen are true feebleminded types. The 
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. shocking thing, though, is that many of these infe- 
rior creatures are the wives of the solid, hard-working 
and competent small farmers. What will their chil- 
dren be? Just peasants, men with hoes and women 
with mops!” 

My personal impression, gathered from hundreds 
of farms, is pretty much the same. The focus of 
agrarian decay, on the human side, is not in the men. 
It is in the women. And all the current forces of 
«American life are combining to draw, ever faster and 
faster, the refined, intelligent, particular woman from 
the countryside. Life, even on a good farm, bears 
heavily on the woman. Look on the picture of the 
drudgery! 

The Department of Agriculture, a few years ago, 
surveyed 10,015 farm homes in 33 States, not includ- 
ing the South, where rural conditions are much worse 
than elsewhere. The aim was to see just how the 
farmer’s wife spends her day, what facilities she en- 
joys and lacks, and what the causes of her discontent 
are. As you scan the findings, bear in mind that the 
homes described are not those of the poverty-stricken 
hill billies and white trash. They are typical farm 
homes in the prosperous farming sections of our land. 

The working day of the average farm woman 
proved to be 11.3 hours, the year around. In summer 
it is 18.12 hours! Out of every 100 women, 87 never 
took any vacation. On a summer day the farmer’s 

wife can find only 1.6 hours of leisure; in winter she 
manages to get 2.4 hours a day for herself. 
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Six out of every ten do not even have a pump in 
their kitchens but must walk some distance to the 
spring or well to fetch water for cooking their meals 
and for washing. Each woman has, on the average, 
a seven-room house to care for; kerosene lamps to 
trim and fill; family washing to do, without any wash- 
ing machines; and, just to keep her out of mischief, 
all the family sewing and darning to do. 

In addition to caring for the house, cooking all 
meals and caring for the children, the farmer’s wife 
usually takes full charge of the poultry and does all 
the baking for family and farm hands. One woman 
out of four also helps care for the live stock. One out 
of every five also toils for six weeks each year in the 
fields, helping with the planting and harvesting. One 
out of every three helps with the milking. And more 
than half of them all must do all the churning. 

How can intelligent or frail women endure this? 
They must leave! 

One further important fact must be added to com- 
plete the picture of natural selection. There is an in- 
telligence level below which cityward migration does 
not occur. Laird seems to think that all sorts of in- 
ferior farmers and farm workers tend to leave the 
country. But this is assuredly not true. All over the 
United States we find hordes far too inert, too dumb, 
and too ignorant to wander from their habitat in 
search af something better. Their accepted living 
standard, low as it is, suffices. Not only is their in- 
telligence far below normal, but their temperament 
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is such that scarcely any hardship of daily life can 
stir them to discontent, still less to emigration. They 
are apathetic morons. Thousands of them dwell in 
the older farm regions of the North Atlantic States; 
and their number in the Midwest and South is stead- 
ily growing. I have met and talked with hundreds of 
them in New England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and the back valleys of the Appalachians. Whole fam- 
ilies of them now living within fifty miles of Wall 
Street have never had ambition to visit any large city. 
‘Education cannot improve them. Put clean clothes 
on their backs, and they will be filthy within a week. 
Teach them all the virtues, and they will go serenely 
along their old paths. They remember little and suf- 
fer less. In a word, they are ideal low-grade farm 
hands, fit for the drudgery of the onion field and 
the barn yard. The few who have been tempted or 
forced to try work in the towns come back in a hurry; 
for the speed and the noise and the pressure of town 
work are too much for their simple nervous systems. 

Now let us assemble the parts of this natural se- 
lection pattern. Two asymmetrical distributions de- 
velop, one for each sex. Among the men, those who 
tend to leave the farms are (1) the superintelligent 
who find in farm work nothing to occupy their minds, 
(2) the high-strung and very alert of considerable 
intelligence, (3) the energetic sub-intelligent, and 
(4) the physically frail of all intelligence levels ex- 
cept the very lowest. Among women the emigrants 
are chiefly (1) the superintelligent, (2) the superior 
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intelligent, whether (a) alert or (b) apathetic-slow, 
(3) the average intelligent, especially those who are 
sensitive or rather frail. In other words, all the very 
low-grade types of both men and women tend to stay 
in the country; all the very alert, sensitive, and physi- 
cally delicate men and women tend to leave; and 
more kinds of intelligent men remain on the farms 
than kinds of intelligent women. In the long run, 
then, the currents of farm life seem to be carrying 
us toward a peculiarly complicated state of affairs. 
The mental level of farm operators is now rising, as 
Laird has said. At the same time the level of women 
in the families of these operators is declining, though 
just how much or how fast we cannot estimate. As 
the living standards of ordinary workers in American 
cities rise, however, we may be sure that the shift of 
superior farm girls and women to the cities will grow 
apace. On the other hand, the lowest grade of farm 
hands not only holds its own as to numbers but is 
increasing, especially in the poorer farming regions. 
And the more an agricultural region deteriorates, the 
larger will this degraded class become. 

Now, it would be interesting but futile to speculate 
on the outcome of this differentiation into two in- 
telligence classes over a period of centuries. Let us 
be content to sense its drift for the next few decades. 
Surely it is carrying us in the direction of the next 
great advance which will mark the arrival of the 
Agrarian Revolution. It sweeps onward—and, I feel 
sure, also upward—toward corporation farming on a 
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scale hitherto undreamed of. It is bringing to its end 
the pre-scientific epoch of personal farming, small- 
capital farming, and peonage. 

As the intelligence of the farm operators rises dur- 
ing the next thirty, forty, or fifty years, and as their 
relative number declines, is not the stage plainly set 
for more and more intelligent codperation? And must 
not the outcome of intelligent codperation be, whether 
in its legal form or not, the adaptation of all the 
methods of industrial organization and machinery 
and techniques to farm problems? Must not the “unit 
operation” be adopted, as far as it can be, on the 
farm? Must not labor selection there be made on the 
same principle as in the factory? “Never allow a 
worker to do a piece of work which a less able man 
can do as well!” In farm work this has one inevitable 
meaning and application. It must lead in the long 
run to the complete separation of farm management 
from farm work. It must lead to a working ratio of 
field laborer to manager-expert more or less like that 
which is found the best in our factories; say, from 
twenty to fifty unskilled or semi-skilled toilers for 
each high-grade superintendent or expert. But this 
can be accomplished only with expensive machines 
and expensive organizers. In it the small farmer of 
today has no place. Hence he must go the way of the 
dinosaur and the dodo. Or, if he stays at farming, he 
must do so because he enjoys it as a way of life, not 
as a source of income. 

And now we are back to the prediction I made a 
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few minutes ago about the Agrarian Revolution! 
Whether we look to the inner evolution of farming, 
as now carried on, or to the immense external pres- 
sures and attractions which constantly alter the 
make-up of rural population and the pattern of rural 
work, we see precisely the same final consequences. 
No chance for many Best Minds! 
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XIX 
CRISIS OF 1975 


HE Best Minds already are having enough 

trouble to find suitable employment. How fast 
will their troubles thicken? Now and then, we have 
made forecasts for 1975. Does this period mean any- 
thing particular, or is it a random date? I think it 
marks a highly significant turning point in our social 
and economic evolution. Why so? Because about 
thirty or forty years are usually required to apply 
on a large scale any radical improvement in business 
and social methods. Capital tied up in equipment that 
will be scrapped when a new method comes into 
vogue has to be protected. Men raised in one tradi- 
tion cannot accept strange ways over night; and, as 
the ranking executives and owners of large corpora- 
tions are usually forty-five or older, the world must 
wait until they die off before the new order can be 
thoroughly adopted. Finally, new ideas have to be 
tried out cautiously, for they usually are not so good 
as they seem to be at first. And this period of trial is 
likely to run on and on until every serious doubt 
has been removed. Count the years since the first 
airplane flew, since the first radio was put into opera- 
tion, since the first automobile ran over a highway. 
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And remember that many conditions have favored 
fast adoption here. Men do not change established 
businesses so fast as they create wholly new enter- 
prises. 

Now the world has barely begun to utilize the 
principles of production and of vocational psychol- 
ogy which underlie our entire discussion. But within 
thirty or forty years, these will be as universally ac- 
cepted as the laws of money and profit are to-day. 

The crisis of the Best Minds is just beginning. It 
will grow more and more acute with the wider appli- 
cation of existing scientific knowledge to business and 
social affairs. Mind you! I say ewisting scientific 
knowledge. We indulge in no fancy speculation as to 
what marvels may emerge from the womb of to- 
morrow and speed up still more the Industrial Rev- 
olution. Let us stick to realities. What are they? 

Not one business man in a thousand has yet ap- 
plied to his own shop or store one per cent. of the 
teachings of modern science. Not one banker in a 
hundred has even grasped half the facts about money, 
credit, and profits which have been proved beyond 
all doubt. Not one engineer I have ever met has been 
able to persuade a single client corporation to adopt, 
all at once, every technical improvement that he 
knows positively to be sound and profitable. Not a 
single town, county, state, federal department or 
nation on earth has spent so much as one half of the 
available appropriations for schools, hospitals, jails, 
highways, asylums or anything else, except possibly 
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fire departments, in a manner that would be whole- 
heartedly approved by a committee of twenty ex- 
perts. 

Progress in technique and organization tends to be 
fastest in those lines of endeavor where profits tend 
to be largest and surest. This is why modern science 
has scored its first and most dazzling triumph in 
industries from which millions of consumers are con- 
tinuously demanding a steady supply of fairly ex- 
pensive goods, such as automobiles, electrical house- 
hold equipment, and the like. By the same token the 
professions advance slowly, for they do not produce 
vast quantities of consumption goods nor do they 
show profits on a scale comparable to that of even 
a small but successful factory. Doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, dentists, and journalists render personal 
services. And personal services are far less amenable 
to the technique of mass production than automobiles 
are. 

In the past ten years engineers in the iron and steel 
trades have devised machines and methods whereby, 
in open hearth operation, one worker is able to ac- 
complish what forty were accomplishing in 1910. But 
the engineers have not worked out a scheme which 
enables one engineer to do the work of forty! Trans- 
portation experts, during this same decade, have so 
perfected the handling and shipping of iron and steel 
that today two men do as much work in unloading 
pig iron as 128 men were doing in 1910. But do you 
suppose that two transportation experts are now do- 
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ing as much as 128 of them could do ten years ago? 
Rather not! 

No profession can ever match even the poorest in- 
dustry in this respect. But—and this is one of my 
main contentions—every profession can improve its 
present efficiency enormously, provided only that its 
leaders can be made to realize the personal and social 
benefits that must flow from such an advance. Law- 
yers are still living, thinking, and conducting their af- 
fairs as lawyers did in the eighteenth century—only 
somewhat less intelligently. Physicians still dwell in 
the early nineteenth century and are as quaintly in- 
dividualistic as the Best Minds of that day were. Most 
architects and not a few engineers are still mid- 
‘Victorian. Here and there a beginning has been 
made; here and there some enterprising spirit has 
caught the spirit of our own age and, in some timid: 
experiment, has demonstrated the bewildering possi- 
bilities of improvement. 

Our political structure and the economic system 
make a wholesale and sudden adoption of new ideas 
impossible. This is the price we pay for democracy 
of a kind and for the money-profit technique; and, 
all things considered, I think it a fair price. It must 
not be construed as a personal affront to the millions 
of business men and bureaucrats. They could not do 
otherwise, even though they would. The improve- 
ments demanded by scientists are often costly to in- 
stal, even though they pay for themselves richly in the 
long run. And, as we have learned by bitter experi- 
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ence, they are likely to produce the most unlikely 
results in the way of throwing other businesses out of 
their stride. So, beside the prohibitive cost outlay, 
there is the hazard of disarranging all human affairs. 

Nevertheless, as fast as it appears feasible, scien- 
tific discoveries are adopted; and, with the passing 
of the old order, they will be adopted ever faster and 
faster in the near future. This is why I say the crisis 
of our Best Minds is bound to grow worse. Within 
twenty-five years, the relative number of business 
concerns whose manufacturing, distributing, financ- 
ing, and market analysis will be brought into line 
with scientific progress will surely double, if not 
treble. For aught I know, it may increase by ten- 
fold. The unit operation will prevail far more widely 
than now. Machines and methods which reduce the 
requisite intelligence and special skill to their mini- 
mum will be found where today they are unseen and 
unknown. 

You may put the matter thus in a nutshell. Scien- 
tific management is revolutionizing the techniques of 
manufacture and distribution, beginning with those 
industries where the cash profits to promoters and 
managers are greatest. The larger the stakes, the 
quicker and more intense the drive toward scientific 
management. As we approach the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, the sphere of influence will widen until it em- 
braces the professions, which will be drawn in last 
simply because they are, first of all, highly individual- 
istic; secondly, excessively conservative; and thirdly, 
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relatively low in their potential profits, as contrasted 
to manufacturing and selling. 

Just as the relative profits of the promoter and 
manufacturer have been steadily diminishing, as com- 
petition increases and scientific management invades 
all industries, so will relative opportunities diminish 
for the superior professional worker. “A generation 
ago there were a thousand men to every opportu- 
nity,” says Henry Ford. “Today there are a thou- 
sand opportunities for every man.” True, if you refer 
to the mass of mankind. The average person and even 
the sub-average have entered their Grade B Utopia 
and are picking daisies in its happy hunting grounds. 
But the opposite tendency has developed for the 
superior intelligences. And both tendencies must 
strengthen steadily for many generations, so far as I 
can understand the situation. Just as the lot of the 
ordinary man has been improving steadily as a result 
of scientific management, so will the lot of the man 
of ordinary intelligence and slightly better than aver- 
age intelligence improve as a result of the applica- 
tion of scientific management to the professions, the 
arts, and the sciences. And the narrowing of oppor- 
tunities for the Best Minds will proceed even more 
rapidly, in accord with the principles already de- 
scribed. 

Unless some cosmic disaster intervenes, there will 
be, in 1975, between 2,500,000 and 4,000,000 highly 
trained scientists and technicians in the world, with 
the largest single national groups in our own land. 
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All the professions and all the techniques will then 
have been profoundly reorganized so that scarcely a 
worker will be performing tasks which a man of less 
ability can do equally well. Organization through 
machinery, television communication, automatic rec- 
ords of transactions, and the “unit operation” will be 
far advanced. 

Let me bring together in a comparative table the 
present and probable future accretions to profes- 
sional ranks, in the light of our surveys. Here are the 
figures of 1923-1924, showing the degrees granted in 
the chief professional fields. Over against them I have 
set my estimate of the optimum number to be granted 
in 1975, if we reckon solely with the domestic needs of 
continental United States. 


Profession 1924 degrees Degrees @ 1975 optimum of 
granted million of degrees @ million 
population 
Theology 1,319 11.6 0. 
Agriculture 2,327 20.5 50. or more 
Pharmacy 2,839 25. 15. 
Medicine 3,642 32. 12. 
Dentistry 3,356 29. 20. 
Education 3,707 32.8 — 50. or more 
Commerce 4,948 43.9 20. 
Law 6,848 60.6 15. or less 
Engineering 6,960 61.5 20. or less 
Journalism 360 3.1 2. 
Totals, 320 204 
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Bear in mind that the active period of a profes- 
sional worker in 1975 will be fully forty years. Hence 
there will be, at any given time, forty times as many 
workers as are indicated in the above table per million 
of domestic population, minus a few minor shrink- 
ages. If, for example, we were to add 15 pharmacists 
per million of population annually, we should have 
eventually 600 pharmacists per million in profes- 
sional service, or one for every 1,667 Americans. This 
would be one pharmacist for every 333 families. I 
think you will agree with me that my allowance is 
dangerously liberal, if anything. 

Now, as has been shown, only a small fraction of 
all these professional openings require minds of the 
highest type. If we suppose that our continental pop- 
ulation in 1975 is around 180,000,000, then there will 
be only 38,520 degrees granted annually in these ten 
major professional fields. On the basis of a forty-year 
working span, there will be 1,540,800 professional 
workers in these same fields. Of these not more than 
750,000 will have to be Best Minds; for, as we have 
seen, in agriculture, dentistry, and some other fields, 
other traits besides high mentality are much more im- 
portant. And agriculture and dentistry alone will 
have 70 of the 204 annual degrees per million of pop- 
ulation. But in 1975, if there is no further increase in 
the relative number of Best Minds, we shall have, 
as our highest 1% of I. Q. 1,800,000 souls, of whom 
936,000 at least will fall within the age limits of ac- 
tive work, 
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Unfortunately, though, for the job hunters, the 
Best Minds are likely—nay, certain—to increase rel- 
atively. And this brings me to the most ironic phase 
of this whole business. The best thing in modern life 
must cause trouble to the superior mental types. In- 
crease of life adds woes! The amazing improvement 
in living conditions, in public health, and in preven- 
tive medicine that characterizes America and the 
twentieth century so vividly must aggravate the cri- 
sis of the Best Minds in the long run. Here is how it 
will work out. 

The more intelligent a person is and the better ed- 
ucated he is, the more successful is he likely to be in 
safeguarding himself against accidents, disease and 
physical overstrain. Look at the life insurance statis- 
tics, if you wish to check up on this; note how all 
classes engaged in work requiring superior intelli- 
gence tend to outlive lower intelligence classes. Ob- 
serve also the recent psychological measurements 
which show that superior health and high intelligence 
generally go together. 

The classes which are inferior in their abilities, 
their income, and their habitat will benefit most from 
the world-wide drive for the extermination of disease 
and bad living habits. The upper intellectual classes 
will benefit the least. This is no paradox. It flows 
from the simple fact that the inferior classes have 
much more to gain, while the Best Minds have the 
least. Call it, if you prefer, the old law of diminishing 
returns and say that, for those who have nothing, the 
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first little they get means much more than it ever can 
to those who already have much. Highly intelligent 
people generally learn early in life to take care of 
themselves. They also tend to take up work which 
does not wear them out; and when they go into fields 
like medicine or bacteriology, their training itself is a 
protection to their well-being. The longevity of col- 
lege professors, scientists, and other learned classes 
is well known. 

From an economic point of view, the sanitary re- 
form of the world must work somewhat against the 
interests of the Best Minds,—though how much so 
is highly conjectural. By improving the health of the 
entire population, we probably increase the effective 
energy of many superior people. And a slight in- 
crease in the power that is directed into reflective 
thinking and _ scientific investigation prodigiously 
multiplies the results. 

Now, the healthier our Best Minds become, and 
the better their general conditions of life become, the 
vaster will grow their free energies. They will have 
more time, more desire, and more mental and bodily 
power for intellectual activities. In this, by the way, 
they behave not at all as ordinary minds do: for the 
latter engage in active thinking only when they have 
to, whereas the superior minds do so by preference, 
quite apart from all necessity. Or, if it is a necessity, 
it is an inner one. 

But, alas, the chances for exercising their intellects 
will decline apace. That is, there will be relatively 
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fewer jobs open to them in which they can use their 
wits at peak load. And not alone because of the eco- 
nomic tendencies which I have already described! 
Public health and preventive medicine conspire to the 
same end by increasing the efficiency of the masses al- 
most as markedly as that of the classes. The machin- 
ist who is temperate, well, and free from all fatigue 
and worry produces from two to five times as much in 
his work day as does the man who swigs ale at noon 
hour, worries over his low wage, and quarrels with 
his family every week end, for lack of something 
more exciting to do. Mass production must swell as 
health improves. Mass organization must become 
more perfect team work, too. Hence more and more 
of the world’s work will be accomplished with less 
and less supervision by the Best Minds. 

What an ironic outcome! The highest achievements 
of the Best Minds serve to thwart the descendants of 
the Best Minds! The more intelligently the world is 
managed, the less intelligence is required to carry 
the management onward! The final triumph of 
mind is mechanism. Or, if not quite that, then a 
mechanism which runs smoothly on such a tiny 
charge of the divine spark of thought that the 
sparks in actual service become steadily fewer and 
weaker. 

The statistical details of prolonged survival, are en- 
lightening. In a valuable analysis of population ten- 
dencies in civilized regions where intelligent birth con- 
trol is practised, Louis I. Dublin has lately shown 
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that at present about 4.6% of our American popula- 
tion is 65 years or older; and that, in a stationary pop- 
ulation (one that does not increase as a result of the 
differential birth rate) we would have 10.7% of our 
citizenry above that same age limit. This tendency, 
Dublin points out, throws an unusually heavy bur- 
den on the young people; for the majority of men 
and women above 65 years must be wholly or partly 
supported by their children or else by the State—and 
the taxes for such support are, in the final analysis, 
paid by the younger people. Now, I am not going to 
discuss here the problem of the growing burden of 
the aged from the point of view taken by Dublin. I 
shall rather look at it as a special crisis in the career 
of the Best Minds. It is that, more than anything 
else. 

As superior intellectual types tend to outlive the 
inferior, partly because of the gentler spending of 
their vital energies in their preferred work, it follows 
that a much larger fraction of the aged classes above 
65 years will be superior intellects when population 
becomes stationary than at present. And the frac- 
tion of these superior old people who will be highly 
efficient in all lines of intellectual work must increase 
likewise. For as health conditions and general ways 
of livmg improve, as they now do at amazing speed, 
and as methods of conducting high-grade mental 
work grow more and more refined, men and women in 
the higher intellectual classes will be able to continue 
their life work further into their old age. And, of 
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course, all the immense drive of their habits will urge 
them to do so. 

Probably the Best Minds in the age group over 65 
years today are fully twice as numerous as in all age 
groups averaged together. As the 65-year-and-older 
group now constitutes 4.6% of our population, and 
as we are taking as the Best Minds the highest 1% 
of the population, this estimate would indicate that 
about 2% of the 4.6% of our population are Best 
Minds 65 years old or older. Suppose, to be very 
conservative, that as population tends to become sta- 
tionary, the Best Minds do not gain at all in relative 
numbers in this upper group; then in 1975 or when- 
ever population growth ceases, the total upper age 
group would, as Dublin shows, constitute 10.7% of 
our population, while our Best Minds would be 2% 
of this fraction, or .21% of our entire population, 
which then would be, at the very lowest estimate, 
180,000,000. 

Does this mean a trivial fraction? Well, convert it 
into numbers, before you pass judgment! It means 
that in that day we shall have 378,000 men and 
women whose intelligence equals or excels 130 I. Q. 
and who are all 65 years old or older. Our entire 
class of Best Minds will be more than 1,800,000 in 
number; and so too will our Second Best, who will 
be able to do virtually everything which the Best can | 
do, so far as our economic system is concerned. And 
in those merry, salubrious days of our Grade B 
Utopia, almost everything will be so organized, stand- 
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ardized, and mechanized that one ordinary man will 
be performing the labor now done with effort by two 
first-class citizens. What will the 387,000 elderly 
Americans of the highest intellectual ability do? Write 
philosophical essays? Or epic poems? Carry on scien- 
tific research? Run the government? For the life of 
me, I cannot imagine one-tenth of them finding ade- 
quate employment, even with their declining fund of 
bodily energy. 


The difficulties which we have been describing are 
not peculiar to the Best Minds. They reappear in 
many cultural levels below the highest. There is a 
profound disparity between the number of adults in 
each of the superior intelligence groups and the num- 
ber of opportunities which suit their aptitudes. To 
be sure, we have no precise measurements of the num- 
ber of jobs that are suited to each percentile of in- 
telligence. But it is not difficult to make a rough ap- 
proximation provided that we do not go too far down 
the scale. Few people would seriously doubt, for 
instance, that the most intelligent five per cent. of 
our population could never be satisfied with the intel- 
lectual efforts required in such work as bricklaying, 
carpentering, bookkeeping, supervising unskilled la- 
borers, serving as floor walkers in department stores 
and the like. Thus it is a fairly simple matter to nar- 
row the number of opportunities for these superior 
groups simply by checking against the statistics of 
vocations, 
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Here is a rough approximation of the relation be- 
tween the eight major intelligence classes and the 


number of available positions. 


Main classes 
for 
175,000 


Highest 1% 613,800 


Next highest 
4% 


2,445,200 1,000,000 


50,000 


200,000 
200,000 
100,000 


Next highest 6,138,000 —_1,000,000 


10% 


250,000 


250,000 


500,000 


500,000 
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Gross number Adequate work In the field of 


the sciences, arts, pro- 
fessions, and the very 
highest executive posi- 
tions. 


school and_ college 
teaching, library work, 
dentistry, pharmacy, 
and other professional 
work. 

high-grade public work 
such as chief of police, 
fire chief, inspectors, 
etc. 

executives and special- 
ists in transportation. 
executives and special- 
ists in trade and banks. 
executives and special- 
ists in manufacturing. 


minor and subordinate 
professional work. 
junior executives and 
specialists in trade. 
junior executives and 
specialists in transpor- 
tation. 


junior executives and 
specialists in manufac- 
turing. 


farm operators of the 
superior type. 
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Median 70% 42,966,000 700,000 public service, such 
as firemen, policemen, 
postmen, ete. 

4,000,000 trade. 
2,500,000 transportation. 
10,000,000 manufacturing and me- 
chanical trades. 
1,000,000 farm foremen and 
minor specialists. 
3,000,000 domestic service. 
8,125,000 clerical work. 
3,000,000 farm workers. 


Sub-median 10% 6,138,000 5,000,000 farm hands. 
1,000,000 miners (some of whom 
perhaps ought to fall 
in the median 70%.) 


Next to lowest 4% 2,455,200 mostly useless and should be elim- 
inated. Rest passable for lowest 
grade of domestic and farm work. 

Lowest 1% 613,800 useless and should be eliminated. 


Total, all classes, 61,380,000 37,550,000 positions altogether. 


Checking this total against the U. S. Census, we 
find that in 1920 there were 41,614,248 persons over 
ten years of age gainfully employed in the United 
States. To ascertain how many of these fall between 
22 and 65 years of age, I roughly deduct 40% of 
the total population beyond these age limits, for it is 
about 40% of the total population that works for 
a living; if anything, I ought to deduct somewhat 
less, because a larger percentage of the very young 
and very old do not work. But let the error, if any, 
be on the conservative side, so as to make the number 
of available jobs as high as possible. 
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Thus there are today about 29,900,000 Americans 
between 22 and 65 years who are actually employed 
gainfully. But there are 61,380,000 in the age group 
all told. So there are 31,480,000 who do not work, for 
one reason or another. The vast majority of these are 
married women. 

Now comes the most significant aspect of these 
distributions to view. Taking each of the intelligence 
classes singly, we find the following disproportion be- 
tween available persons and adequate work: 


Main classes Gross Gross number of Persons lacking 
opportunities adequate op- 
portunities. 
Highest 1% 613,800 175,000 438,800 
Next highest 4% 2,455,200 1,550,000 905,200 
Next highest 10% 6,138,000 2,500,000 3,638,000 
Total, highest 15% 9,207,000 4,225,000 4,982,000 


In other words, more than half of all adult Amer- 
icans whose intelligence rises above the average very 
much cannot find to-day any remunerative work that 
makes use of their mentality. Even if we suppose, 
for argument’s sake, that all women of superior men- 
tality could be content with marriage as an occupa- 
tion, we would then have 4,603,500 males on our 
hands, and only 4,225,000 openings for them. So 
there would be a male intellectual proletariat of some 
387,500 whose discontent would be far from divine. 

The evillest phase of this situation, however, lies 
in the maladjustment of the upper 1% and the next 
4%, with the Best Minds suffering relatively much 
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more than any other single group. Of the truly su- 
perior men and women in intellectual activities, we 
have 1,844,000 jobless, and not the slightest hope of 
finding new opportunities for them. 

In certain classes of work designated in the table, 
the principle of minimal ability operates devastatingly 
but does not appear at all in my grouping. That is 
to say, the economic law that no job should ever be 
given to a person of high ability if it can be filled 
equally well by a person of lower ability favors work- 
ers of inferior mentality in their competition against 
higher types, in some kinds of work, such as minor 
executive work, some kinds of teaching, writing, 
painting, singing, playing, and foremanship. This ad- 
verse factor, let me hasten to say, is powerful only in 
the higher classes of work; it is at its very worst in 
fields of endeavor which attract men and women who 
rank among the best 5% of our population, and it is 
almost negligible elsewhere, at least so far as intelli- 
gence traits are concerned. In the majority of jobs 
the law works out chiefly to keep out of jobs men 
who are too dexterous or too strong or too ingenious 
or too quick of motion or too impatient or too so- 
ciable and to favor the man who is just dexterous or 
strong or quick enough to do the day’s work without 
a physical or emotional “load.” 

Now for a conjecture which seems to me wholly 
reasonable. While intelligence traits are mostly in- 
herited, it is not to be denied that, by skilful exercise 
of them, they may be developed into abilities which 
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surpass those which we ordinarily suppose to be 
linked with traits of the given level. That is to say, 
the man who, as schooling goes today, cannot score 
better than 110 I. Q. in his mastery of subjects may 
be so handled bya scientific educator that he can im- 
mensely improve his own record. And the man of 
average native intelligence will improve relatively 
more than the man of very high native intelligence; 
for, as has often been observed, the Best Mind usu- 
ally has a self-starter, gets under way with less ex- 
ternal aid, and finds itself quickly. It is the ordinary 
mind that requires help and hence has most to gain 
from controlled instruction. 

So far as practical results are concerned then, we 
must expect that, as education becomes more scien- 
tific and teachers more competent, a steadily increas- 
ing number of people will be trained up to the limit 
of their native capacities. They will be able to per- 
form mental tasks which now, under an imperfect 
educational technique, have to be handled by people 
of much higher native intelligence who rely on their 
own wits rather than on special training. In the long 
run, then, the range of opportunities for the Best 
Minds will be narrowed still further by the upward 
training of the Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Best 
Minds. 
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AND WHAT OF THE WOMEN? 


HE fate of Best Minds is complicated not a 
little by the fact that half of them are women. 
While women doubtless are equipped by nature to 
be patient and to forgo their heart’s desire, none the 
less they are thoroughly maladjusted whenever and 
wherever they are engaged in work which does not 
utilize their abilities to the full. That they endure the 
maladjustment with better grace than most men do 
may or may not be to their credit; but in any event it 
does not alter our problem in the least. Rather is the 
problem made harder by various differences of in- 
terest which develop between the sexes, as well as by 
various differences of method. 

We all know that women are rapidly widening 
their sphere of activity. In 1910 there were 512,784 
American women listed by the Census as engaged in 
some superior professional service; ten years later 
there were 697,961. By far the greatest increase was 
in the teaching ranks. In 1910 there were 476,864 
women teachers, and in 1920 there were 635,207, or 
an increase of 158,343 in a decade. This by no means 
represents the total increase of women in gainful em- 
ployment; nor does it even include all increases in 
what the Census calls “professional service.” It em- 
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braces merely those occupations wherein there is some 
reasonable chance for a Best Mind to find itself. Man- 
agement, creative work, and the regular professions, 
including library work and banking, make up the 
list. 

Now, in a strictly statistical sense, we have already 
estimated women’s chances along with the men’s; and 
we know how poor are the adequate opportunities of 
all Best Minds regardless of sex. We have seen how 
few of the positions within the professions and man- 
agerial lines require the highest order of intelligence. 
There remains then only a special—and, I think, a 
minor—question as to the probable distribution of 
the opportunities between the male Best Minds and 
the female Best Minds. No matter what answer may 
be given to it, the fact will remain that the shortage 
of adequate openings for both sexes will prove far 
more serious than any handicap due to sex. 

In the Census figures certain significant facts do 
not appear. On the face of the returns the ardent 
feminist is well justified in her boast that women are 
rapidly invading all fields hitherto monopolized by 
men; and that within another decade or two her sex 
will be doing everything that men do except being the 
fathers of children. In the broad statistical sense this 
is true enough. But when we inspect events within 
each of the higher occupations, we find that women 
are gaining fast in the lower and middle ranges of 
work but are either barely holding their own or else 
losing ground in the very highest ranges. 
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In architecture, for example, there were 302 
women in 1910 but only 187 in 1920. In medicine and 
surgery there were 9,015 women in 1910 but only 
7,219 ten years later. Now, architecture, medicine and 
surgery make severe demands upon the intelligence, 
as well as upon many other superior personality 
traits. Is it not of probable significance that women 
have lost ground most heavily precisely here? The 
decrease is more than 21% in a single decade, and in 
a decade when feminism was surging forward freely. 

In four fields where the highest intelligence can 
find free play, women have increased. During the 
same decade no fewer than 9,545 more women be- 
came chemists and metallurgists, college professors, 
engineers and lawyers. This is an increase of 232% 
in the decade, nearly all of it being in the class of col- 
lege teaching. But this is a mere trifle as over against 
the increases in fields where the highest intelligence 
rarely finds free play. Far and away the largest in- 
flux has been into school teaching below the college 
level, mainly in primary and grammar schools. In 
ALL THE FIFTEEN SUPERIOR PROFESSIONAL FIELDS COM- 
BINED THE TOTAL INCREASE OF WOMEN DURING THE 
SAME DECADE WAS 185,177. OF THIS INCREASE 158,343 
WAS IN SCHOOL TEACHING. THUS WE SEE THAT IN THE 
OTHER FIFTEEN SUPERIOR PROFESSIONAL FIELDS THERE 
WERE ONLY 26,834 MORE WOMEN IN 1920 THAN IN 
1910. In comparison with the total female adult pop- 
ulation, this last figure is trivial. 

Another revealing arrangement of these same facts 
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is this: In all kinds of teaching, from kindergarten 
up to and including college work, women increased 
by 165,460 during the decade, while in all other 
superior professional fields they increased by only 
19,717. But in this same decade the female adult Best 
Minds increased by about 46,000, or considerably 
more than twice as rapidly as they found suitable 
jobs. In the face of this odd situation can we deny 
that there must be sundry forces at work to block 
women’s progress in the fifteen superior professional 
fields? What are these? Unfortunately we can only 
dip into an unknown sea of facts for the answer, in- 
asmuch as the subject has never been comprehensively 
analyzed. Let me submit a few samples which must 
not be regarded as proving very much. At most they 
suggest a sex factor which is quite different from the 
alleged mental inferiority of women, against which 
feminists rave with full propriety. 

One of the most successful women in the banking 
field tells me that there are fewer of her sex in the 
high administrative posts in New York banks today 
than there were ten years ago. While women have in- 
creased in the lower positions, they have lost out in 
the most important; and one reason is that women 
depositors and investors do not trust the judgment 
of women advisers and would prefer to deal with 
men. A similar trend appears still more conspicu- 
ously in newspaper and magazine work. The large 
increase of women here is mainly in the lower and the 
middle ranges, not at the top, Today a superior 
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woman finds it harder to attain an important editorial 
position than it was a decade ago. Whether justly 
or unjustly, newspaper managers oppose the entry of 
women into the better paid jobs more strenuously 
than they used to. All sorts of reasons are given for 
this change of attitude; and back of them will usu- 
ally be found a wide variety of small but important 
sex differences. Not differences in intelligence so 
much as differences in social attitude, in energy, in 
emotional balance, and the like. 

Whether these are largely native or largely ac- 
quired need not concern us deeply just now. The 
brute fact is that superior women suffer under many 
handicaps in open competition with men, especially 
in work where intensive organization of the staff 
prevails and where the tendency is to advance every- 
body strictly according to proved abilities. Maybe 
women will train themselves in time to fit into large 
programs of team work and to become more imper- 
sonal in their business and professional relations. 
Meanwhile the situation is as follows: About 306,900 
women between the years of girlhood and old age are 
endowed with minds of 130 I. Q. or better in our land 
today. Those among them who wish work that will 
use their minds profitably must face the competition 
of about 306,900 men who are equally intelligent. 
And there are only 174,600 jobs available for these 
613,800 job-seekers. In any event, there must be 439,- 
200 men and women of the highest mentality who are 
either idle or else engaged in work far beneath their: 
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intellectual abilities. (And there may be many more, 
inasmuch as we have no assurance that every Best 
Mind who might be adequately employed is actually 
so employed.) 

Now there are two common and well known ways 
in which women may dislodge men from some of 
these 174,600 best-minded jobs. They may do it by 
accepting lower wages, or they may do it by render- 
ing more devoted service at the same wage. We know 
that the better classes of women take their respon- 
sibilities more seriously than men do, at least in the 
sense that they strive much harder to please their 
employers. This makes women highly desirable in 
some lines of work, even though their subordinates 
come to detest them because they become worse slave- 
drivers than most men. Thinking in terms of service 
rather than in terms of reward, they make ideal jun- 
ior executives for the employer who strives to get 
the most out of his workers. This is one reason why 
we see a steady increase in the superior women who 
become factory managers, superintendents and of- 
ficials. (From 1910 to 1920 their number grew from 
1,863 to 8,331.) But, of course, only a fraction of 
these need be Best Minds. 

A young woman whose parents are willing to aid 
in her support and a wife who draws upon her hus- 
band’s income for sustenance regularly underbid men 
for positions. This occurs among the Best Minds no 
less often than among all the others. And probably 
it acts as the most serious handicap to the masculine 
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Best Minds. I incline toward the guess that women 
regain by this underbidding all that they lose through 
some economically undesirable personality traits. 
And, as household drudgery is steadily lightened by 
more electricity and better vacuum cleaners, refriger- 
ators, floor polishers, and cooking devices, ever more 
superior women will be free to seek regular jobs and 
will desire these more fervently as an escape from 
domestic idleness. This means more jobless men. 

I wish I were clever enough to foresee what will 
happen to American colleges as a result of the stam- 
pede of superior women toward the academic career. 
As the colleges shape our civilization on its intellec- 
tual side, if not otherwise, the influence of tens of 
thousands of women professors and instructors chal- 
lenges our most serious reflection. In 1920, nearly 
one-third of all our college and university faculties 
was feminine; to be precise, there were 23,332 men 
and 10,075 women lecturing or conducting laboratory 
courses there. Probably there are 12,000 women now 
thus engaged. And I can see no forces at work to pre- 
vent the steady growth of this group until perhaps 
two-thirds of all faculties are skirted and rouged. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly sure that this frac- 
tion will never be exceeded. Already the reaction 
against teaching by women is visible; and I doubt 
whether any educator would view with tolerance an 
excessive preponderance of women teachers in class- 
rooms above the grammar school grades. 

Should women win ground still further in our col- 
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leges, this would mean the displacing of a corre- 
sponding number of men; so that the predicament of 
our Best Minds, taken as a class, would remain as 
before. But this would not happen, were women to 
create wholly new opportunities for superior minds 
in the two immense fields where, I believe, such a 
thing is possible. Pre-college education and commu- 
nity management may, in the course of time, become 
huge outlets for the activities of women in the higher 
_ intellectual classes. While this is, as yet, wholly spec- 
ulative, it seems worth taking seriously inasmuch as 
Americans are headed vigorously in the direction of 
improving their schools and their communities. So let 
us look, not at realities, but at possibilities for a 
moment. 

In an ideal school system, we may assume for argu- 
ment’s sake, we should have one teacher for every 
fifteen pupils. On the basis of our present popula- 
tion, this would require 1,469,280 teachers for all 
children between four and fourteen years of age in- 
clusive. Now, the rank and file of these teachers should 
not be Best Minds, nor even second or .third best, 
if they are to be perfectly adjusted to the work. 'They 
should be selected less for their degree of intelligence 
than for their rating in a dozen or more other traits 
such as love of children, patience, sweetness linked 
with firmness, and so on. On the other hand, the su- 
perintendents, district managers, and regional boards 
of education ought to be mostly either Best, Second 
Best or Third Best Minds; that is, at least as intelli- 
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gent as the typical graduate of a fairly good college. 
We may assume that there would have to be perhaps 
one such superior supervisor for every twenty-five 
teachers, taken by and large. So we might find suit- 
able employment, in such a Utopian school system, 
for as many as 58,771 men and women in these three 
highest intelligence classes. Not more than half of 
these should be women; so there would be opportuni- 
ties for some 29,385 female Best, Second Best or 
Third Best Minds. Possibly 8,000 or 9,000 of them 
would be Best Minds. And that helps a little, espe- 
cially when you take into account that we have been 
purposely omitting the high schools and advanced 
vocational schools. 

Likewise in a purely Utopian state, we might con- 
ceive of each of our 1,500 or more towns and cities 
as being managed by four or five Best or Second Best 
Minds, over and above the engineers, physicians, and 
other technical experts, all of whom have already 
been reckoned with in our surveys of the various pro- 
fessions. Here would develop between 6,000 and 7,- 
500 important positions, half of which might fairly be 
filled by each sex. To what extent they may be created 
during the next generation, I am not prepared to 
conjecture; for the trend of American politics is ex- 
ceedingly obscure, and the trend in education must 
depend largely upon what happens in politics. The 
most one may dare say is that our superior women 
may, by consistent and intelligent agitation, slowly 
force the improving of school and town management 
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in this direction. Eventually there will be more open- 
ings for superior minds. But it could not happen 
that suitable work could’ here be found for any very 
large fraction of the 439,200 Best Minds, male and 
female, who are either idle or engaged in work that 
does not give their mentality a chance. 

There remains to be considered the possibility that 
thousands of Best Minds and Second Best Minds 
among the women will attain a happy adjustment by 
marrying, bearing children, and devoting themselves 
to the intricate problems of rearing these. 

Here we have three more or less distinct problems 
to consider. First comes the adequacy of motherhood 
as an outlet for the higher types of intelligence. Next 
comes the possibility of motherhood filling a suffi- 
ciently large part of the adult life of women. And 
finally there is the question of the long-range effect of 
superior parenthood upon our civilization. Let us 
glance at these three issues in order. 

Motherhood can serve as an outlet to nearly all of 
the highest intellectual impulses. If we view it as a 
job and subject it to job analysis, we find in the im- 
mense variety of its tasks abundant necessity for con- 
tinuous curiosity, observation, reflection, analysis, ex- 
perimentation, and most other forms of high mental 
effort. All that we have been saying about physicians 
and surgeons holds true of mothers, and to even 
greater extent. To be a complete success as a mother, 
a woman must possess not only a superior mind but 
a superior body as well. She must be able to endure 
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irregular hours and loss of sleep, to combine patience 
with firmness, to play and work strenuously, and to 
act as nurse, mentor, policewoman, athletic director, 
cook, housemaid, and a few other things twenty-four 
hours a day and three hundred sixty-five days a year. 
The reason why so many women of high mentality 
fail as mothers is the very same as that which explains 
the failure of many superior minds to take up medi- 
cine and surgery: the mind is willing and able, but 
the flesh is weak. The physical strain exceeds the pow- 
ers of the body equipped with the superior nervous 
system. T’o be sure, the Best Minds, male and female 
alike, are generally healthier than the average; but 
the burdens of motherhood demand more than health, 
they demand immense energy. And it is a misfortune 
of human nature that we can enjoy excellent health 
without being richly endowed with free energy. 

This is why, if we take people as they are today, 
we can assert quite positively that, although mother- 
hood affords perhaps the highest outlet for the female 
Best Mind, few women of high intelligence can look 
toward it as a satisfactory career because so many ~ 
other traits of temperament and physique must sup- 
plement those of mentality. Roughly appraising the 
matter, I should say that surely not more than one 
female Best Mind out of four or five can measure up 
to motherhood in all these non-intellectual traits. For 
the others, rearing children is too heavy a job. 

Now for the second problem: can motherhood fill 
the lives of those women who undertake it joyously ? 
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So long as the children are around and in need of a 
mother’s care, yes. But how long is this likely to be? 
Suppose a woman has four children, the first being 
born when she is twenty-five years old. The fourth 
child may come along when the mother is around 
thirty-two or thirty-three, we may conjecture. The 
youngest will then serve as an object of maternal 
thinking and management up to its sixteenth year, as 
the world now runs. Then, along with the older chil- 
dren, this youngest will cut loose from the apron- 
strings and become a self-starting personality, for bet- 
ter or for worse. Where now the mother, and where 
her career? She is forty-eight or forty-nine years old. 
She still has twenty to thirty years of life, most of 
which will clamor for something to do. And the 
stronger her past habits of working and thinking 
have been, the fiercer will that clamor grow. Here 
arises woman’s gravest crisis. Here tragedy stalks. 
Only too often does the successful mother find her- 
self sitting alone in an empty house, her soul shaken. 
Shall we score this against motherhood as a career? 
No. But it must stand as a monstrous obstacle to 
complete success. The job is a twenty-year one. It 
is not a life job. 

And now for the last problem. Suppose that all 
superior intelligences among women were to obey the 
radical eugenists and raise large families. What if 
the quarter million feminine Best Minds and the 
quarter million Second Bests were suddenly to adopt 
this course? Would it improve matters? Beyond all 
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doubt, it would temporarily. But, in the long run of 
the generations, it would make matters infinitely 
worse. And simply as a result of the enormous in- 
crease in the relative number of Best Minds. 

Superior parents produce superior children, partly 
by germ plasm and partly by home training and 
general environment. Let them combine the effects of 
good heredity and good environment, and two things 
must happen; the number of superior children born 
will increase, and the number of those who survive 
will steadily grow too. So, while the relative number 
of opportunities for Best Minds in the professions, 
the arts and business will continue to decline, the 
relative number of Best Minds brought into the world 
and bred for the higher life will increase; thus all the 
difficulties which now loom darkly will grow. In the 
course of four or five generations, were there no limit- 
ing factors to check such a tendency, there would be 
three or four times as many Best Minds per million of 
population as there now are. And all because our 
superior women had turned their attention toward 
raising children after the manner urged by the radical 
eugenists. 

Here we come upon the deadliest argument against 
the program, so sincerely advanced by many highly 
intelligent men and women, to fight the degeneration 
of our racial stock, by encouraging our Best Minds to 
breed more Best Minds. I suspect that many superior 
women sense the evil of this project, for women are 
more realistic than men in such matters. At any rate 
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the world-wide trend of the people whose intelligence 
rates very high to reduce the number of their children 
is an admirable adjustment to hard fact. It is not 
selfishness, still less shortsightedness. 

What, then, of the women? So far as I can see, 
more than half of the Best Minds among them will 
never be able to find anywhere in our present eco- 
nomic and social order continuous work that can ab- 
sorb their vigorous minds to the advantage of them- 
selves and of society. 
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OME readers, ere this, must have been feeling 
that the facts and arguments here set forth are 
hostile to all eugenical reforms. The hour has come to 
make wholly clear that such is not the case at all. 
Far from it! I remain, as I long have been, a staunch 
eugenist. All that has been said is no argument 
against the best possible training for all superior chil- 
dren. It is merely an argument against the radical 
eugenists’ program of multiplying superior children. 
We must make the best of what we have. But we 
must not make worse the lot of our Best Minds. One 
of the major problems of the coming generation is 
that of improving the human race, nor merely by 
cultural devices, nor yet merely by giving every work- 
ingman an automobile and a life insurance policy, but 
above all by some kind of direct or indirect selection 
of the human stock which will progressively eliminate 
many inferior types of mankind. The only quarrel I 
have with other eugenists centers on the precise na- 
ture of the inferiorities which must be weeded out. 
How far some eugenists are from understanding 
the trend of our age in economic and vocational mat- 
ters appears in Huntington and Whitney’s sincere 
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belief that work requiring superior mentality is in- 
creasing everywhere. They say: 


“Many positions of trust and responsibility, however, 
imperatively demand minds of high grade. The rapid 
increase in the number of such positions is a noteworthy 
characteristic of our times. A new invention, for ex- 
ample, enables one man with brains to do the work of 
many whose main assets are muscles. One man with a 
ten-ton truck hauls the earth that formerly required 
twenty horses and ten drivers; one man with a com- 
pressed air drill breaks up a flinty pavement in a twen- 
tieth of the time needed by a man with a pick; another 
pulls levers which enable a vast scoop almost as wide 
as a street to devour sand and gravel by the cubic yard 
instead of by the shovelfull. . . . 

“Turn to the city and see how the telephone, dicta- 
phone, and telegraph, together with railways, automo- 
biles, steamships and airplanes, enable one man to con- 
duct thousands of times as much business as was possible 
for a similar man a century ago. Each of these tasks, 
if it is to be done in the best way, requires men who sur- 
pass their predecessors in intellect and training, in the 
even balance of their temperaments, and in resistance to 
the physical strain of constant calls upon the nervous 
system.” * 


The last sentence quoted is probably as erroneous 
as it is possible for that number of words to be. The 
researches of the vocational psychologists are packed 
with disproofs of it all. The best telephone operator 


* “The Builders of America.” p. 5. 
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is not the highly intelligent person; she is rather a 
very special type as to her temperament, intelligence 
level, memory powers, and muscular dexterities. For 
years it’ has been well known that women who are 
even slightly above this vocational type in mentality 
are total failures as operators. So too with automo- 
biles: the best chauffeur is by no means on a mental 
level higher than his grandfather. On the contrary! 
Analysis of auto accidents brings out the startling 
fact that the worst offenders are professional men! 
Relatively more lawyers, doctors, professors, and en- 
gineers smash their cars through their own negli- 
gence, incompetence, or momentary confusion than 
does any class of inferior intelligence. The best chauf- 
feur is likely to be a negro of slightly less than aver- 
age intelligence; the best auto mechanic is likely to 
be a man of slightly more than average intelligence. 
As for the notion cherished by the eugenists that 
brains are required in high degree for operating a 
compressed air drill, a concrete mixer, or the like— 
well, that is merely funny. I have myself trained 
boys a degree above moron intelligence to operate 
concrete mixers; and I can say that they do the job 
fully as well as boys equal to senior high school grad- 
uates in intelligence. Furthermore, they enjoy such 
work better than the superior types do, for it stimu- 
lates a much larger segment of their personalities. 
The small farmer must have ten times the intelli- 
gence, energy, and initiative of the ordinary machine 
operator, if he would succeed. So must the old-style 
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corner grocer and nearly all other types of the past 
generation. The whole spirit of modern invention and 
organization is “Divide and conquer.” Divide com- 
plex tasks into their elements and conquer them by 
giving to each worker only a fraction of what the man 
of the pre-mechanical age had to know and do. 

It has been shown that, so far as the needs of our 
new economic-industrial system are concerned, it is 
futile, if not perilous, to increase the relative number 
of very superior intelligences. Science, linked for the 
first time in human history with practicality, has pro- 
digiously reduced the required class of Best Minds 
and will reduce it much further during the next cen- 
tury. Now let us reverse our position and ask what 
human types, if any, ought to be increased, and what 
types ought to be exterminated? A full discussion 
would fill another volume, so let me be both summary 
and dogmatic for a moment, in order to make clear 
the eugenical program underlying my arguments. 

By all odds, the most important human type, the 
one which must be multiplied on the largest scale 
under present conditions of civilized life is the thor- 
oughly healthy man. And when I speak of health, 
I refer equally to health of body and health of mind 
—which are pretty nearly the same thing. Health is a 
matter of organic stability, a condition which enables 
us to recover easily from wounds and infections and 
to go about the day’s work without strain or worry 
or quick fatigues. On the mental side it is revealed 
in simple sanity and steadiness of temper. Always 
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its mark is a quick return to normal after a shock, 
and the normal here is always a fairly pleasant and 
active manner of living. 

Will anybody doubt for an instant that we have far 
too many people who lack this double stability of 
mind and body? America is all awhimper with neur- 
asthenics; noisy with fanatics who are the victims, not 
of their intelligence but simply of their emotions and 
temperaments; and plagued with unhappy wretches 
suffering from a thousand and one ailments which, in 
some degree, are the fruit of defective inheritance. 
How much of all this arises from undesirable germ 
plasms and how much from evil training or environ- 
ment must eventually be determined by scientific re- 
search, and not otherwise. Whenever it is settled, 
steps should be promptly taken to prevent at least 
the more seriously defective human types from hav- 
ing children. It is fairly certain, for example, that 
many kinds of feeblemindedness and some varieties of 
pernicious anemia are transmitted from generation 
to generation; and there is a little evidence in hand 
to show that some strains of blood are naturally im- 
mune to cancer while others succumb to it sooner or 
later. As soon as any such fact has been reasonably 
well proved, marriage of the tainted types should 
automatically become illegal, and violation of such 
a eugenic law should bring heavy penalties, such as 
total disbarment from employment, from employee 
insurance, and so on, unless one of the contracting 
parties shall first have been sterilized. 
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Were we to raise the health standard of our coun- 
try by the adoption of a few clean-cut measures like 
this, we should witness a most astonishing improve- 
ment in the crime conditions of our cities, in hospital 
records, in the efficiency of workingmen and working- 
women, in the school grades of millions of pupils, and 
almost everywhere else. One dollar spent for perma- 
nent health (not for pills but for cleaner heredity) 
will earn 1,000% dividends for society, in the long 
run. On this point, I think all eugenists and many 
others will agree. 

Next to an improvement in health types, we need 
a great increase in the relative number of people 
blessed with high energy. This is something over and 
above mere health. Millions of healthy people are 
not very energetic. I have observed, in my own psy- 
chological practice, that some of the very healthiest 
varieties go through life doing very little work of 
any sort; and what little they do is performed for 
bread and butter’s sweet sake. In a word, healthy 
but lazy! On the other hand, some of the most ener- 
getic people I know are not wholly well; they have a 
wonderful fund of vital power to draw on, but many 
things upset them and leave them in an unsettled 
state of physical or psychic debility. Some of the 
world’s noblest achievements have been the products 
of half-sick men and women. The ideal, of course, is 
to link this flow of free available energy to a healthy 
body. But as yet nobody knows quite how to accom- 
plish this. Some day, though, our eugenic research 
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workers will discover which human stocks possess 
such energy as a dominant trait; and then it will be 
easy to advise people how to energize their descen- 
dants. For that fair day we shall probably have to 
wait a millennium or two. But what’s a millennium 
between eugenists ? 

Finally there seems to be a genuine need for a 
larger relative number of people endowed with 
keener sensitivities than the run of mankind. Whether 
the senses of the race have or have not deteriorated 
since men began dwelling in cities is a question into 
which we need not go: for it does not bear on the issue 
at hand. This much seems fairly certain, on the basis 
of extensive observations by many specialists: defec- 
tive vision is almost universal; partial deafness is in- 
creasing generally; the sense of smell begins to de- 
generate in early childhood, if not in infancy; and the 
esthetic sensitivities of most people are very crude 
indeed, as is reflected more or less by the mania 
for violent noises and rhythms as well as for extrav- 
agant forms and colors in design and in dress. What- 
ever the causes of this may be—and I have no idea 
what they are—the inferior sensitivities are eugen- 
ically bad, though not for the obvious reasons that 
make ill-health bad. Low sensitivity robs the ordinary 
man of a world of innocent pleasures which, if once 
possessed and tasted, would enrich his existence. And 
in the second place, low sensitivity makes him indif- 
ferent to a host of evils in his environment against 
which he ought to rise up in wrath. A race of degen- 
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erates who could neither smell nor taste would never 
resent heaps of garbage and manure around their 
doorsteps; hence the only way they could ever pro- 
tect themselves against the infections lurking in de- 
cay would be by the application of the highest order 
of scientific curiosity and experimentation. But this 
is so rare that, as probably has happened a thousand 
times during the past million years, whole races might 
well be exterminated through sheer lack of eye, ear, 
tongue or nose keenness. For, barring pure accident 
in discovery, there are only two ways of finding and 
correcting the evil: one is by being disturbed and in- 
commoded by some phase of the evil and thus being 
aroused to fight it, and the other is by sheer inquis- 
itiveness. He who is both insensitive and incurious has 
a slim chance of great-grandchildren, unless somebody 
else comes to his rescue with sensitivity or curiosity. 
And then he survives only as a parasite, becoming a 
menace to the superior types. 

Psychologists and biologists have not yet pro- 
gressed to the point where they can tell us which 
degrees of high sensitivity are advantageous and 
which kinds of sensitivity are positively inherited. In 
all probability most sensitivity is native, not acquired ; 
but this must be more thoroughly investigated before 
eugenists can safely base legislation or public opin- 
ion on it. However, this problem offers no great diffi- 
culties; it simply has not yet been attacked in a large 
way. 

Now there is an uncommon by-product of health, 
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high energy and sensitivity which is variously called 
leadership, social initiative, managerial power, and so 
on. It is a combination of these many traits and may 
occur in connection with almost any type of intelli- 
gence except the very lowest and the very highest. 
Never with the lowest because it requires considerable 
intelligence to penetrate people’s motives and to per- 
suade them to follow the leader. Never with the high- 
est because the supremely inquisitive and analytical 
mind is, like Leonardo da Vinci, like Galileo, like 
Pasteur, like Newton, too deeply absorbed in nat- 
ural phenomena and their causes ever to be inter- 
ested in mere business, in politics, or in social affairs, 
save by way of diversion. At the same time, the trait 
complex which we call executive ability or leadership 
is much rarer than high intelligence; and for the sim- 
ple statistical reason that it is composed of a larger 
number of independent variables than intelligence 
is, hence turns up less frequently in the throw of 
Nature’s dice. Genuine leadership, as distinct from 
the egocentric’s mania for bossing people, which is 
quite another matter, is always a better than average 
mind plus better than average health, plus better 
than average free energy, plus better than average 
sensitivity to certain things, especially in human re- 
actions. 

Let me illustrate this. A first-class foreman must 
have a certain degree of executive ability. So far as 
his intelligence goes, .it should surpass that of the 
workers under him by a small margin and should not 
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surpass that of the superintendent above him. The 
foreman presents a peculiar problem here. If he is 
much superior to the worker, he fails as a foreman. 
This is one of several reasons why it is so hard to 
find model foremen; FOREMEN ARE DRAWN FROM A 
VERY NARROW RANGE OF SOMEWHAT SUPERIOR I. Q. 
TYPES. Statistically they must be rare. Now, the 
median intelligence in many of the skilled trades is 
around 115 I. Q. So we are safe in supposing that a 
foreman here ought to score around 120 I. Q.; cer- 
tainly not above 122 I. Q., if he is to serve well under 
a superintendent, who rarely ought to score higher 
than 122 I. Q. in such lines of work. 

Now let us say, for simplicity, that there are 1,000,- 
000 adult males having the optimum intelligence of 
such a foremanship. How many of them will also 
possess all the other traits which the job demands? 
Plainly not more than a small percentage, though 
just what this latter is we cannot say with much 
exactitude, for the matter has not yet been exhaus- 
tively studied. This much can be said, however: the 
physical and mental energy of a competent foreman 
differ considerably from the average, as has been 
abundantly proved by the dislike which nine out of 
ten competent workers manifest toward the responsi- 
bilities of foremanship. It is a familiar fact that most 
superior workers either refuse promotion to fore- 
manship, or, having accepted it, fail at the new work 
because they cannot manage men well. At the highest 
estimate not more than 5% of the 1,000,000 men 
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having the right intelligence level also possess the 
precise degree and variety of temperament, energy 
and social sensitivity to function as foremen. Hence 
good foremen of 120 I. Q. are at least twenty times 
as rare as good minds of 120 I. Q. 

For similar reasons great executives of 130 I. Q. 
are far rarer than Best Minds. So are great musical 
composers of 180 I. Q., or great singers of 180 I. Q., 
or great orators of 180 I. Q. For each such type is 
a special sub-group within the class of Best Minds 
and represents a pattern of many traits in which 
those constituting intelligence are only one integral 
part. 

Can any thoughtful student of Western civiliza- 
tion doubt that the human type which ought to be 
multiplied as rapidly as possible is the executive of 
considerably better than average intelligence and 
energy ¢ 

Executives rank considerably below professional 
workers in their intelligence. But professional work- 
ers rank equally far below executives in most traits 
which enter into executive ability such as self-assert- 
iveness, free energy, initiative, sociability, and so on. 
We must not forget that we are dealing with radi- 
cally different powers and orders of usefulness when 
we are comparing executives and professional people. 
It is foolish to look down on professionals because 
they are inferior to executives in some traits, and no 
less foolish to look down upon executives because 
they cannot vie with professionals in other traits. It 
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is a fallacy to suppose that a man with a fine mind is 
a leader of men, and equally a fallacy to suppose 
that a born leader of men must have a great mind. 
There is scarcely any more connection between men- 
tal superiority and social superiority than there is 
between the ability to turn handsprings and the abil- 
ity to play the piano. 

There is a world-wide shortage of all varieties of 
executives, from foremen up to rulers of nations; 
and this is why the world, as a whole, is so abomi- 
nably managed. There has been a serious concentra- 
tion of executives in lines of work where cash rewards 
have been quick and huge; and this has resulted, 
naturally enough, in a selective elimination of execu- 
tive Best Minds and a dangerous favoring of mana- 
gers who combine immense energy, social skill, knack 
of managing men and affairs, and mediocre intelli- 
gence. 

Remember! The job determines the man, never the 
man the job! The work to be done is an objective 
reality to which he who would do the work must con- 
form—or fail. Now, in the rise of states, cults, trades, 
and industries, we behold two objective conditions 
which have operated to select managers of average 
or slightly better than average intelligence. The first 
condition is that, in social and political enterprises, 
the manager has to deal with masses of men whose 
average intelligence is low, as compared to Best 
Minds; hence he must not surpass by a very wide 
margin the intelligence of those whom he would man- 
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age effectively. He must be able to sense and measure 
their wishes as well as their points of view, and to 
plan programs which appeal to mass minds and mass 
thought-habits. The second condition is that, in busi- 
ness and finance and manufacturing, the average in- 
telligence of both the subordinate workers and of the 
consumer of the goods these workers produce almost 
always is very close to the national average, or 100 
I. Q. for each group. Hence the successful executive 
here must not be very superior to the mentality of 
his foremen and laborers or to that of his customers. 
If too far above his factory, he cannot achieve pro- 
duction and profits. If too far above his customers, 
he cannot sense and adjust to their wishes,—or at 
least there is grave danger that he cannot. The best 
general manager of a soap factory is almost cer- 
tainly not going to be a man profoundly versed and 
absorbed in the chemistry of soaps. It is far more 
important that he be sincerely interested in giving 
the public something good with which to scrub their 
faces and necks, and that he be fond of leading men 
in such strenuous tasks as the manufacture of soap. 
But our society has advanced to the critical point 
at which it must have a higher type of executive, or 
else undergo the gravest of dangers. They must be 
men who manage our greatest corporations, our cities 
and states, our chief federal departments and bu- 
reaus, our universities and colleges, and our immense 
scierttific and welfare organizations with deep under- 
standing of the total drift of ‘affairs as well as of the 
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intricate techniques involved in the higher intellectual 
enterprises which create our civilization or which per- 
petuate the good in it. While not at all antagonistic 
to the profit-making activities of our industrial sys- 
tem, these super-executives will have scant interest 
in such except as means to the higher ends of life 
and society. They will aim at the health, the peace 
and the joy of the world. And to these ends they will 
employ the immense resources at their disposal. 
Put this in other language that depicts another 
aspect of the modern situation. The chief business of 
all sane men is to live well. It is not to make money, 
which is only a means to that end. Now, the richest 
rewards to executives have nearly all come from fields 
wherein money has been made fast and on a grand 
scale; and these fields happen to have been almost 
wholly those in which cheap raw materials, cheap 
labor, many labor saving devices, and an unlimited 
consumer demand have occurred together. These fac- 
tors have given an advantage to the executive who, 
as I have already shown in brief, is himself “one of 
the people” in his tastes, his outlook, and everything 
else except his specific abilities as a leader of men. 
This means that THE SORT OF EXECUTIVE WHO HAS 
COME TO BE STANDARDIZED AS A TYPE OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MAN IS NOT IN THE LEAST THE SORT OF EX- 
ECUTIVE WHO IS DEMANDED BY THE JOBS OF STATES- 
MANSHIP, OR OF SOCIAL WELFARE, OR OF SCIENTIFIC 
ORGANIZATION, OR OF ANY INTELLECTUAL LEADER- 
sHip. But because people do not clearly understand 
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this fact, we tend to assume that a great banker or 
broker or department store organizer or automobile 
manufacturer can transfer his skill to anything, to 
a university presidency or to a mayor’s chair or to 
the management of a hospital or a welfare organiza- 
tion. 

One of the chief reasons for the almost total fail- 
ure of the American college is that virtually every 
one of them has been managed in reality, even though 
not in name, by bank presidents or department store 
owners or corporation lawyers. The colleges fail to 
fit young men and women either for life or for any- 
thing else. They are, on the whole, feebly managed. 
And their prestige has been rapidly sinking. And 
why? Mainly for the reason pointed out years ago 
by J. McKeen Cattell: the university faculties them- 
selves have not developed from their own ranks men 
who are at once intellectual leaders and first-class 
executives, for the managers have not permitted this, 
being themselves so ignorant of the true needs of in- 
tellectual organization that they tend to look upon 
mere teachers as a factory manager looks upon his 
mill hands and clerks. Cattell, to be sure, did not 
phrase the matter thus; rather did he curse “Wall 
Street control” and strive to awaken the college 
teachers to organize and win at least partial auton- 
omy. But he did see, as many others now do, that a 
university is precisely like a great factory in that 
both succeed best when they develop their leaders and 
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their larger policies from within and are not sub- 
jected to outsiders who, however well intentioned, 
still have only vague notions about technical problems 
and methods. 

The most flagrant example of the harm wrought 
by the business executive’s control of our higher edu- 
cational system is the idiotic policy of spending al- 
most every dollar on new buildings, new acreage, 
and new equipment, leaving only a pittance for pro- 
fessorial salaries and for scientific research. To carry 
over into university affairs the ideals and methods of 
mass production is just what we must expect from 
people who have won their success in modern indus- 
try. And it is an imbecile procedure, fully as imbecile 
as would be the application of the principles of aca- 
demic freedom to all the workers in Henry Ford’s 
factories. Here are two worlds, two ideals, two meth- 
ods. A genius in either one will turn out to be a fool 
in the other. And no blame to either on this score! 

It is safe to assume that any man who has suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in business or manufacture or bank- 
ing thereby disqualifies himself in part as an execu- 
tive in the realm of science, education, culture and 
social welfare. And by the same token we must ac- 
cept a new responsibility; we must soon begin to 
train leaders in these latter realms, and not by the 
dozen but by the hundred. Management here is un- 
believably weak; to tell the whole truth would be at 
once unkind and probably harmful to many a good 
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cause. But it is weak only because nobody has quite 
understood either the nature of the difficulty or the 
magnitude of the danger. 

How many new leaders are needed? Who knows? 
But suppose that we allowed five for each city and 
state, for each college of high standing, and for each 
important scientific and welfare organization; then 
our country would be marvelously equipped if there 
were 20,000 such men and women who combined 
leadership with superior intelligence. Say about 8% 
of all our adult Best Minds. To sort them out of the 
whole mass of 613,800 Best Minds would be hard and 
costly, but well worth the effort. To find adequate 
opportunities for them, after they had been sorted 
out, would at first be tremendously hard, for the en- 
tire present management of our cultural institutions 
would oppose the move, I fear. 

An easier task, but still one to tax men’s ingenu- 
ity and patience, is the selection and favoring of those 
Best Minds who, over and above their high intelli- 
gence, are itched chronically by intense curiosity and 
the willingness to pursue monotonous experiments in 
scientific research. Here, fortunately, the industrialist 
is eager to aid the intellectual, for he sees the cash 
value of scientific research, at least in patches and 
occasionally. And he instinctively favors whatever 
increases profits. So already America’s industrial 
laboratories have opened their doors to young in- 
vestigators and are giving them opportunities un- 
dreamed of by their fathers. About 40,000 men and 
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women are now adequately trained for research and 
nearly all of them are employed either in or by in- 
dustrial laboratories. 

The final step is now to be made in the direction 
of encouraging the very highest type of scientist. The 
National Research Council is receiving the enthusias- 
tic support of the most progressive and powerful of 
our industrial corporations, notably the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. General Elec- 
tric, the DuPont Company, Westinghouse and East- 
man, in a concerted program that calls for the ex- 
penditure of $20,000,000 in a ten-year period on 
“pure scientific research,” which means the investi- 
gation of fundamental phenomena, regardless of 
their possible practical bearings. The benefits of this 
enterprise will prove so immense that we may look 
forward to a lusty development of pure science in 
America during the coming generation. Thus by 
planning, we shall select the scientific mind from the 
ranks of the high intelligences and make opportunity 
adequate to its cravings and its abilities. 

Over against this cheerful prospect, set the blank 
hopelessness of training and giving adequate work to 
men and women in political leadership. The entire 
behavior pattern of our pseudo-democracy is set 
against such a program. If anything, the trend just 
now is against maintaining even the low standards 
of recent decades. Consider the mayors of our twenty 
largest cities. Consider the governors of most of our 
states. Consider the Congress. The only bright spot 
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in this sooty panorama is the growing list of city 
commission governments. Let us hope that its bright- 
ness will slowly spread until all kinds of public man- 
agement pass into the hands of genuine experts 
chosen for their abilities and rewarded appropriately. 
To speed this political transformation is a task that 
must fall on our industrial and financial leaders, not 
on the eugenist. 

Thus far the world has progressed almost entirely 
by chance, at least in so far as the major discoveries 
and inventions are concerned. Many of these have 
been stumbled upon quite as accidentally as gold has 
been found by wandering prospectors. Furthermore, 
the geniuses of science have found their opportunities 
to study and investigate in the same haphazard 
fashion. As L. M. Terman has remarked: 


**A research now in progress on the mental develop- 
ment of 300 of the most eminent men and women of the 
last few centuries reveals the fact that many of these 
geniuses owed their greatest opportunities to happy 
chance. Newton could never have made his scientific and 
mathematical discoveries without a university educa- 
tion, and he owed his opportunity to enter Cambridge ta 
the chance visit of an uncle. Liebig, the founder of phy- 
siological chemistry, was early withdrawn from school 
and apprenticed to a pharmacist. There, in a shed be- 
hind the apothecary’s shop, he began the chemical ex- 
periments that later brought his chance to enter a uni- 
versity. One wonders whether those experiments in 
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chemistry would have been undertaken had he been 
apprenticed to a shoemaker or tailor instead of to a man 
who dealt in chemicals. . . .” * 


Today we witness the beginning of organized 
seeking for genius and organized fostering of genius 
that is found. Can anybody doubt that, once we have 
advanced to the point of systematic education and 
support of only a few hundred of the highest types of 
scientific minds, new discoveries, inventions and tech- 
nical improvements will be achieved at a rate faster 
than ever before? Or that the opportunities for the 
tens of thousands of other Best Minds in the world 
will be still further restricted ? 

Down to the nineteenth century, all the scientific 
achievements on which our modern civilization has 
been founded are the results of thinkers and labora- 
tory workers who have been poorly financed and on 
the whole ignored by society. Here and there you 
may find an exceedingly rare exception like the ec- 
centric and marvelous Henry Cavendish, who was 
one of the richest Englishmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but, in the galaxy of scientists and inventors 
such cases shine as faintly as the Pleiades against the 
sun of noon. 

Now, suppose that only 5,000 of the best scientific 
minds in the entire world were to be aided with all the 
money, assistants, and laboratory equipment they 


* Terman, L. M., ‘The Conservation of Talent,’ School and Soc., 1924, 
19, pp. 359-64. 
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could efficiently use. What might we reasonably ex- 
pect? A complete revolution in the art of living every 
thirty or forty years, beyond a doubt. The elimina- 
tion of all property, all sickness, nearly all accidents, 
nearly all wars, most business depressions and finan- 
cial panics, and—greatest of all—most crime and de- 
generacy, as well as the sinister forms of superstition, 
fake medical cults, and barbaric religions. By the 
year 2,000 Americans would be as much better off, 
in all respects, than we of today are better off than 
the Cro-Magnons. And all at a cost vastly less than 
any six months of the world war. This is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

What would happen were we to finance ade- 
quately the best 1/10 of 1% of all the minds in Amer- 
ica, adults only? I refuse to guess, for this would 
mean giving free rein to no fewer than 61,380 of the 
very finest intellects in our total population of 119,- 
000,000. We have in all history no precedent on which 
to base even a wild guess as to what such a host of 
geniuses and near-geniuses might accomplish. I sus- 
pect that all the Utopias ever fancied by literary 
dreamers would turn out to be drab and flat in com- 
parison with the realities. 
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@) one adult Best Mind in every 350 Americans 

can today find suitable employment. But there 
is one such Best Mind in every 100 Americans, by 
definition. So we already have 3.5 times as many Best 
Minds as are needed by our economic-social system. 
And within another generation, if the present breed- 
ing rate of superior people keeps up, there may be 
five or six times as many. Here is the surprising cri- 
sis of our Western civilization. No NATURAL SYM- 
METRY EXISTS BETWEEN THE DISTRIBUTION OF INTEL- 
LIGENCE AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF JOBS REQUIRING 
VARIOUS LEVELS AND TYPES OF INTELLIGENCE. Nature 
and our economic system are hopelessly at odds. Na- 
ture tends ever to produce an excess of those forces 
which protect and better life, while the Economic 
Man tends ever to use the fewest of such forces and 
to work each individual to the limit of capacity. 

To vanquish ignorance, stupidity and superstition, 
Nature has developed in the human nervous system 
an equipment that is thousands of times more elabo- 
rate and more resourceful than the present needs of 
man require. And Nature has, as usual, produced 
a huge excess of people thus equipped. In the face of 
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this prodigality, man himself becomes niggardly. He 
has created a system of manufacturing, of business, 
of politics, and of education on the dour maxims of 
thrift. His ideal is to exterminate the demon Waste. 
He strives to make everything count. Let nobody 
do any work which a man of lesser ability can do as 
well! Eliminate needless motion! Make machines do 
as much as possible. Let Robots of brass and steel 
take the burden of toil off mankind! 

A pleasant world, this one which inventors, scien- 
tists, and manufacturers are fashioning for us all! 
Who would forsake it? Who that has tasted its lei- 
sure and its pleasures would destroy it? I, for one, 
would not; and I should oppose every move in that 
direction. But this leaves us with our crisis unfaced, 
our problem unsolved. What will our Super-Men do 
when half of them must be Super-mendicants? They 
need not worry over bread and butter in days to come, 
for they will all be able to earn a livelihood and se- 
cure for themselves the physical comforts of life. But 
how about their idle minds? 

“That man is idle who can do something better,” 
said Emerson. Idle hands are the devil’s workshop, 
and idle minds are the devil’s powder mill. The un- 
rest of an intellectual proletariat is vastly more to 
be feared than any other social disturbance. We 
should fear it chiefly because we know nothing about 
the form it may take. There is no precedent in all 
history for what we are now anticipating. It is, of 
course, conceivable that the basic pattern of our eco- 
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nomic system may be altered, in order to provide 
somehow for idle intellects. But I cannot imagine 
what form such a revolution might profitably assume. 
On the other hand, it is easy to conjure up a change 
in our social and cultural order which, leaving the 
economic system as it now is, provides for the needs 
of idle intellects in the oldest and most genteel of 
fashions. This I shall sketch, not as a prediction but 
solely by way of suggesting a possibility that would 
hark back to the noblest traditions of Greek culture. 

As the number of maladjusted Best Minds grows, 
and their unrest becomes more serious, it is conceiv- 
able that public opinion will gradually veer around 
to a frank recognition that such Best Minds can find 
salvation, not within the economic order, but wholly 
outside of it. They will not use their intellects for 
cash but for fun. 

We should then see, outside of the world of In- 
dustry, Trade, and the Professions, another smaller 
and quieter world of Autonomous Amateurism. This 
is nothing mysterious, nothing startling. It is simply 
an extension of the non-profit-making corporations, 
like the fish and game clubs; but, instead of hunting 
mallards and fox, the Best Minds will hunt facts, 
invent mechanical devices and toil at social problems. 
You already see about you many small societies of 
this sort. All of our scientific organizations are vol- 
untary associations of like-minded people who seek 
no cash profits in or through membership. And it 
seems to me that a steady expansion of nonprofes- 
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sional leagues and local groups may afford an outlet 
for many Best Minds who are stifled in their Jobs. 

For many generations, Europe has progressed 
chiefly through the private efforts of amateurs, of 
men with hobbies, of non-professional and sometimes 
even of unprofessional investigators. The great med- 
ical discoveries have often been made by men who 
have not been doctors. In chemistry and physics the 
annals are crowded with names like that of Caven- 
dish; and in biology with names like that of Darwin. 
Either men of wealth who pursue research because it 
lures them, or else men who earn bread and butter 
at one job and devote their best mentality to what 
they do out of working hours. England has been 
peculiarly prolific in breeding such brilliant ama- 
teurs, and this is one of the chief reasons why Eng- 
land still surpasses America so enormously as a home 
of the Best Minds, just as we surpass England by 
an even greater degree as a home for average people. 

Now, the steady shortening of the workday in 
America frees the superior man, so far as time is 
concerned. To some extent it also frees him finan- 
cially, for the wage level rises slowly but surely for 
teachers, physicians, and engineers, though not so fast 
as it does for skilled laborers. This means that a per- 
son who has the urge to study, to investigate, to 
write, or to do anything else requiring more mental- 
ity than the day’s job does, will find himself with 
five, six, or seven hours a day that he can devote to 
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his hobby. He will not be fatigued, nor will he have 
to worry over his rent and butcher bill. 

All he will then need will be the opportunity to 
follow his bent. For many a man this means nothing 
more than a shelf of books, a desk, a pad of paper 
and a pen. But, unfortunately, for many another it 
means a laboratory, costly supplies, assistants, travel, 
and what not. Above all, group research and codpera- 
tion in the choice and checking up of problems and 
methods must prevail, to avoid appalling wastage of 
human effort. This is particularly true of the engi- 
neering sciences. As Charles Lucke, Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering at Columbia, remarked a year 
ago, “Only one invention in a thousand proves use- 
ful. . . . There is huge economic loss in experiment 
and invention.” And he went on to argue in favor 
of the creation of engineering laboratories where the 
commercial possibilities of proposed devices, theories, 
methods and subject of study might be scrutinized, 
to the end of eliminating waste motion and cash. A 
similar policy, if adopted in other fields, would prove 
highly beneficial. But it should not be too narrowly 
commercial. Therein lies the menace. 

Some non-professional societies could finance 
themselves nicely by retaining an interest in the val- 
uable discoveries and inventions of their members, 
this interest being just enough to support the mem- 
bers in their intellectual pursuits. This procedure is 
already foreshadowed in the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
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search Foundation, whose sole purpose is to assist 
scientific research at the University of Wisconsin 
by patenting and developing the inventions perfected 
by all persons connected with the University. From 
such an organization it is but a short step to the 
Autonomous Amateurism which I have just sug- 
gested. 

To what extent such a program may succeed, no- 
body can guess with much accuracy. May it become 
the salvation of several thousand Best Minds? Per- 
haps. Can it deliver all the hundreds of thousands 
from idleness? Certainly not. For the supply of new 
ideas already far exceeds current demands and would 
exceed the latter by a still wider margin, were any 
such plan followed by all inadequately employed 
Best Minds. 

What then shall the fate of the huge army for 
whom we have been unable to find proper opportuni- 
ties? Because I can see nothing else, I can only con- 
jecture that these Super-Men will have to become 
Super-Mendicants. They will live apart from the 
world of business, seeking neither profit nor power 
nor fame. Some will be solitaries and wanderers, the 
tramps in the realm of the spirit. Some may gather 
in quiet, inoffensive groups and live like the holy 
brethren in the ancient monasteries, each in his own 
cell, thinking his own thoughts when not out in the 
field driving the community tractor or spraying the 
potato plants. Each a free man, delivered from the 
bondage of Service. Each untroubled by poverty 
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for in those days all men will be rich in both necessi- 
ties and comforts. 

Or is there some fairer prospect which we of to- 
day cannot discern? 

If there is not, then society must revise its moral 
code so that it approves frankly of this higher idle- 
ness. ‘he twentieth century is now exalting Service 
as the highest ideal. The twenty-first century will 
_ have to accept self-realization as a goal far higher 
than Service. It will have to maintain that, just as 
“freedom is only for the free,” so is service only for 
those who can serve, while leisure is right for those 
who have nothing nobler nor more profitable to do. In 
a sense not at all invidious, our current doctrine of 
Service is a piece of middle-class and lower-class mo- 
rality. When applied strictly to 98% of our popula- 
tion, it is as sound as any simplified assertion about 
the Right can ever be. And it is doing more to exalt 
and improve business and industrial relations than 
any other precept about good works ever has. It fails 
only when applied to places and men beyond the pale 
of service. And its failure is vastest among the intel- 
lectual classes, who are being misled by their own 
leaders. 

What hope is there for culture and civilization 
when the intellectual world applauds Lawrence Low- 
ell, President of Harvard, as he assures Harvard’s 
graduating class that the able-bodied person who does 
not produce is wicked? What prospect remains for 
the Best Minds when this same Brahmin declares, in 
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the same baccalaureate address, that “good men must 
not only abstain from wrong-doing, but must be pro- 
ductive.” The voice is the voice of a Lowell, but the 
words are those of a Grade B Utopian speaking 
within earshot of the place that used to hear Emerson 
saying: “Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist. Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity 
of your own mind.” 

Lowell echoes the efficiency engineers. But the crisis 
of culture that now begins trails along behind the new 
efficiency. With every fresh advance in skill of organ- 
ization and in the sciences, productivity grows so easy 
and so flush that its moral importance shrinks. While 
college presidents prattle about it, the real leaders 
among the industrialists look ahead to the New Lei- 
sure. They know that this New Leisure becomes the 
vital issue of the coming generations. It is already 
acute throughout the inferior industrial classes. Never 
before have millions of workingmen and working- 
women found themselves with 3,700 hours of almost 
total leisure per year, such as are at the disposal of 
everybody who works only eight hours a day for five 
and one-half days a week. The ladies’ garment in- 
dustry in New York City has already gone to the 
forty-hour week, after the fashion of Henry Ford. 
Every year will see further moves in this same direc- 
tion; and then will come the thirty-hour week. Ere 
another generation shall have passed, the masses of 
industrial America will probably have around 4,000 
hours a year in which to do whatever they like. The 
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professional workers will have nearly as much leisure. 
And tens of thousands of our intellectuals will have 
5,000 hours. Hours which can be spent only in doing 
what one wants to do, be it collecting birds’ eggs’ or 
cataloguing asteroids. Hours not to be devoted to 
serving others or serving society or serving the human 
race or the unknown gods. 

Nor does this reveal the entire panorama of the fu- 
ture. Already the trend is very strong toward the au- 
tomatic discharge of workers, regardless of their per- 
sonal efficiency, at the age of fifty; and in some ex- 
treme cases, at the age of forty. Beginning in the 
ranks of the skilled laborers engaged in heavy manual 
toil, the policy has been rapidly extending its scope 
until now it is encroaching even upon the offices of the 
higher business executives. 

As James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, recently 
said, “It begins to be serious and alarming. And ob- 
servance of the practice reaches its peak in the very 
day when the reasons for it have practically disap- 
peared.” The more we progress, the less work a man 
has to do, and the better able he is to do much more 
work. Here is the irony of our new scientific era which 
brings us into the Twilight of the Best Minds. Not 
only will their days of toil shorten but so too will their 
years; and “the last of life for which the first was 
made” will become a long emptiness which must 
somehow be justified. 

How shall we justify it? Must we not say that 
the chief end of man is to make the most of himself, 
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whatever he happens to be? Must we not say, too, that 
men serve themselves and their fellows best in co far 
as they relieve the largest possible number of people 
from hard work, from poverty, from sickness, from 
worry, and from doing what they do not like to do? 
Must we not finally say that Service, in its present 
glorified sense, leads to something beyond service; 
that it leads to a glorified leisure which is moral just 
because it begins after all the day’s work has been 
done? It is not the leisure of a few made possible by 
the sweat and agony of the many. It is the leisure of 
creative intelligence that has delivered all mankind 
from that black curse of savagery, a life toilsome, 
cruel and brief. To make this sweet idleness a virtue 
is the next duty ‘of our Western philosophers and 
moralists. Only thus can the relentless strenuosity of 
this fevered epoch be warranted. 

But will this smooth the paths of all these Super- 
Mendicants who find in the workaday world no em- 
ployment that uses their superior powers? On the 
social side, it will, of course. But on the personal 
side? 

Let us recall the psychological discovery which 
forms the second of the two propositions on which our 
entire argument has built. 

“A man who finds no adequate outlet for his strong- 
est native capacities and for his special abilities is 
blocked, thwarted, and eventually upset. He may be- 
come neurotic or simply apathetic or savagely rebel- 
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lious. And he causes trouble to himself and to others 
until set right.” 

Now, what is the normal adequate outlet for the 
superior mind? It happens to be the real world. Noth- 
ing more, nothing less. The brain of man has evolved 
as a device for dealings with all the things and forces 
and affairs which surround the thinker. Its very na- 
ture, as it now exists, has been determined selectively 
for millions of years by its practical functions. Func- 
tion precedes form and determines form. Use makes 
us what we are. And the only continual and universal 
use of a mind is to get along in the world of sticks and 
stones, robbers and saints, bacteria and ballyhoo. Not 
one mind in a million is so constituted that it can work 
naturally and joyously in the vacuum of “pure ideas.” 
As James Harvey Robinson has remarked, the won- 
der is that, in the course of evolution, any human type 
ever arose with an interest in merely discovering the 
truth about things. 

In the era of the New Leisure, how will the intel- 
lectually unemployed manage to deal with the real 
world? How can they escape the sterile years of meta- 
physicians and logic-choppers? With office doors 
closed in their faces and with no funds for private 
laboratories, will they endure being invited to sit 
around and think, twiddling their thumbs in the quiet 
of a Eunuchoid Utopia? Will they love this land of 
the Lotos-Eaters, where slumber is more sweet than 


toil? Will they 
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“|. . live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind?” 


Not if they are truly Best Minds! For they must 
scan and plan and do, never content with “tales of lit- 
tle meaning, though the words are strong.” Better a 
world less good and busier! Better a sea of troubles 
than a desert of ease! Better the burning dust of tired 
noons than the Twilight of the Best Minds! 

But who shall deliver them? 

And how? 


THE END 
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